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Volume XX OCTOBER, 1903 Nukbeb 1 


TEXT OF THE CODE OF HAMMURABI, KING OF 
BABYLON (ABOUT 2250 B. C.). 

Edited bt Bobebt Francis Harper 
With the co-operation of A. H. Godbey. 


The Text as presented in the following pages has been recon¬ 
structed and edited from the photographs published by Scheil, 
Code des lots de Hammurabi. It is a preprint from my edition 
of the Qammurabi Code which I hope to have ready in December. 
This edition will contain (1) a Map; (2) a short Historical 
Preface; (3) a short Introduction on the Text, Language of the 
Code, etc.; (4) the Text; (5) a Transliteration; (6) a Trans¬ 
lation; (7) a Glossary; (8) a List of Proper Names; (9) a List 
of Signs; (10) Indices, and (11) a Photograph of the Monument 
on which the Code is written. 

Under (3) note will be taken of 1) the different scribes who 
copied this Code; 2) the scribal mistakes, of which there is a 
large number; 3) erasures; and under (9) the various forms of 
the Signs will be listed. 

To edit a text from a photograph is a very different task from 
editing from the original. No one can appreciate this more 
keenly than I. In fact, I am of opinion that an edition of an 

1 v 
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Assyrian or Babylonian text which is to be final must go back 
to the originals. Hence there may be room for difference of 
opinion in regard to many small wedges which are not essential 
to any form of the Signs in which they are found. 

Some restorations have been attempted, and in these I have 
for the most part followed Scheil. I have, however, been obliged 
to differ from him in some places. Only such restorations were 
made as seemed to me to be fairly certain. Others, which were 
less certain, will be offered in the Transliteration. 

In the preparation of this text, I have had the faithful co-opera¬ 
tion of my pupil, Mr. A. H. God bey, Fellow in Semitics in the 
University of Chicago. Mr. Godbey has autographed the text 
and to him and Mrs. Godbey is due the present form. I am also 
greatly indebted to Professor Ira M. Price, who has read proofs 
of about one-half of the Plates, and to my pupil, R. B. McSwain, 
Professor in Southwestern University, Georgetown, Texas, who 
has rendered me valuable assistance in many ways. The final 
responsibility, however, rests upon me. 
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Volume XX JANUARY, 1904 Number 2 


THE STRUCTURE OF HOSEA 4:1—7:7.* 

By William Rainey Harper, 

The University of Chicago. 

5. Yahweh’s Contention with Israel , on Account of Sins Encour¬ 
aged by the Priests: 4:1-19 . 2 

We have here five strophes of twelve lines each; the measure 
is trimeter, rarely dimeter. 

1) The thought of this section is complete:' Yahweh has a 
contention with Israel; for wickedness is seen on every side. In 
this wickedness the religious guides, the priests, take the lead; 
and for their failure to perform their duty they shall be rejected, 
degraded, and put to confusion. Because of their example the 
people of Israel indulge in idolatry and adultery. May Judah 
not join in iniquity with Israel, who is committed to vice, and 
will continue until the enemy utterly confounds and destroys her! 

2) The atrophic divisions are very clearly marked: 

Strophe I (vss. 1, 2, 3) describes the situation; 

Strophe II (vss. 4, 14rZ, 5, 6) places the responsibility upon 
the priests; 

Strophe III (vss. 7-10, 12ab) describes further the priests’ 
responsibility; 

Strophe IV (vss. 11, 12cd, 13,14a6c) pictures the madness of 
the people in their sensual indulgence; 

i Here begins the fifth distinct section in Hosea. For a similar treatment of sections 
1-4 see A J8L.„ Vol. XVII, October, 1900. 

21 have employed the same phraseology here and in other headings as will appear in 
my forthcoming volume on Amos and Hosea in the International Critical Commentary. 
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Strophe V (vss. 15-19) depicts Israel's sins and her conse¬ 
quent destruction. 

3) The following modifications of the text are suggested:* 

(а) The transposition of vs. 12a6 to precede vs. 11, thus leav¬ 
ing a better connection with vs. 10; and, as well, a better con¬ 
nection with vs. 12cd; a much better arrangement for the 
circumstantial clause in vs. 12a; and no good ground, such as 
existed before, for regarding vs. 11 as an interpolation, 4 not¬ 
withstanding its proverbial form and content. 

(б) The transposition of vs. 14 d to precede "TO, the last word 
in vs. 4. These words (TSlb* yysb UTl) (1) are evidently out 
of place where they are, the context contrasting DH (the priests) 
with the young women of the nation; (2) complete the symmetry 
of Strophe II, but destroy that of Strophe IV, in which they 
stand in HUB; (3) fit in perfectly with the last clause of vs. 4 as 
amended, adding still another circumstantial detail of the picture 
— Yea , a people , etc.; (4) on this supposition need no longer be 
regarded as a gloss. 5 


mrr w wd (*:i) i 
btw *'» 
mrrb t 
• pan ■air ny 
Tcrrpn rasrp* t 
: ‘psc onba nrrpai 
“i»3i 3331 nan iaroi nba ( 2 ) 

:wa orana ottpi urn 
•pan bnan p-by (3) 

TO 30T bs bbaai 
Drain qiyn man rvra 
! 1BCH -1 DTI TTD31 

3T-b« 1T» “|K (4) II 

irs ror b»i 

J’YnSDD •■'DJI 
JDDV *f3'-«b DJI (14 d) 

3 As prosontod in Amos and Hosea (see above). 4 cf. Ruben and Nowack. 

& Cf. Ruben and Nowack. 

6 For of iH&; so G, Beck, BOckel, Wellhausen, Bacbmann, Ruben, G. A. Smith, 

Nowack, Oettli, et al. 

7For of so Beck, BOckel, Mosapp ( ZAW '., Vol. V, p. 185), G. A. Smith, 

Oettli. 
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•Bffr npbujs 'TO(n) (5) 

T T S " T I 

■p» iW5"D3 blD51 
{■pa* “tran nb-b 
nnn 'baa rap wn ( 6 ) 
piowa nnn nn« ■o 
-b 700 

-pnb» nnn roam 
:'3»-03 -pa nsica 

11 iKtan -p oai5 (7) hi 
{"IT pn *lbp2 DT125 

ibsK' rap n»on ( 8 ) 

: *11065 uwr taw bai 
TD5 on rrm (9) 
ram vbr -nips'! 

: ib 2 'tzjk rbbsai 

V2TT' abi lb5K1 (10) 

"®irr abi i5Tn 
: 14 [laiob] , i2T3> mrrTaro 

biWT “1272 -a? ( 12 ab) 

lb T3- ibpai 

: ab-np- arm p nw (ii) rv 
15 oynn d-jot tm -5 (i 2 c«o 
: on-nbx nrma an 
mar o-inn rcai-br (13) 

“nap- naasn bn 
"nbai mabi ■pbs nnn 

8 Qf. G. A. Smith, who also joins frO with vs. 5 as a vocative, while Beck reads ‘JTDn 
&8 a vocative at the end of vs. 4. 

• So Wellhansen, Nowack, Oettli. Note the absence of the article in the corresponding 
nb^b and the difficulty of rendering DT^H by day , as the context requires. 

•bjac tm m- 

10 So many MSS. and most commentators. ‘IfeCDfetfDfcCI of JSC is a copyist's error. 
HOmit lb of JSC with *. 

18 So 4, C; and Geiger, Urtext , p. 316 ; Houtsma, Theol. TijdtcKrifU Vol. IX, p. 60; Oort ; 
Vale ton; Ruben; G. A. Smith; cf. Buhl, ZeiUchrift fUr kirchliche Wistenschaft , 1881, pp. 
227 sq. JSC, T'tH* . is unsuitable here. 

18 So Cc ; and Wellhansen, Oort, Valeton, Bachmann, Nowack. “C, is unintel¬ 

ligible here. 

i*This ought perhaps to be omitted; for (1) it is superfluous to the sense and rhythm, 
(2) no other case occurs of b with the infinitive following • 

16 For TWtn of JSC; so £, 37, and Graetz, Bachmann, Ruben, Wellhansen, Nowack, 
Oort, Oettli, Hal6vy. 

16 nbS S*lt3 "'D is omitted as a gloss; so also Nowack. 
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D5TVB3 nsiTn p"by 

: meson Drmb:>‘i 

rmin ^ orrvoa-by npatrab (i4a&c) 
raster '5 DS'mba-byi 
msTn-ny on ra 
top mimpn nn 

btrra- 1 nntt rero« <ib) v 
rrnrr owtr-bt* 
bsbsn ltcrrbte 
•pa nra "ibyrrbto 
jrara-rt 17 yayj ntaa "ceron-bte 
btoir -nc rrrt mss ra (i6) 
jamtn lcara mrr orr nny 
nbron d^bk orasy nan (17) 

Tam ram “trsqb to (is) 
jrroa ■pbp'Hana 
rr’EDDa nniH itn -na (19) 

:”DpnnaT»a *nran 

6. The Quilt of Priests and Princes: 5:1-14 . 

This section has four strophes each of twelve lines, in the 
trimeter movement. 

The thought is as follows: For lack of the knowledge of 
Yahweh Israeli priests and princes have defiled her, and she, 
consequently, has become faithless to him. A twofold punish¬ 
ment will be inflicted: an invading army from without; corrup¬ 
tion and anarchy with civil war from within. 

Strophe I (vss. 1-3) designates those who are responsible. 
Strophe II (vss. 4-7) points out how these persons stand 
related to Yahweh. 


nThis insertion is justified by the parallelism which calls for the name of a town in 
this line, and by the analogy of Amos 5:5; 8:14. So Wellhausen and Nowack. Note also 
the paranomasia in the line as reconstructed. 

is So Houtsma, Theol. Tijdschrift , Vol. IX, p. 60; Wellhausen; and Oettli. JHC, "ID 
0 ^ 0 , defies interpretation. 

Omit of JSC with (K, «$, V, and some Hebrew MSS.; so also Seeker, Dathe, KuinOl, 
Newcome, Hitzig, Oort, Valeton, Guthe, Graetz, Ruben, G. A. Smith, Nowack, Hal6vy, et al. 

2°For EJpnnntO of fB.E\ so $, C, Old Latin, Arabic, and Wellhausen, Winckler 
(Unterruchungen), Bachmann, Oort, Valeton, Ruben, Guthe, Nowack, Davidson (Hastings’s 
Dictionary of the Bible , Vol. II, p. 425), and Oettli. n^T does not form a plural with the 
feminine ending. Cf. 8:11. 
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Strophe III (vss. 8-11) pictures the impending destruction 
as one coming from without, viz., a hostile army. 

Strophe IV (vss. 12-14) gives the picture of the destruction 
from within, viz., corruption and anarchy. 

The only modification of the text required by the strophical 
arrangement is the omission of the words D2M22 from 

V6. 6. 

tnren n»T trara (5:i) i 
bs"ra' rvo ■n’^opm 
wsn -jbttn rrai 
tMccrn nab 'a 
nsxcb arm nB"-a 
man by nwr® nizrrt 
'ip'ayn "D’nsen nmji (2) 

:nbab xta "■ps’i 
D’hbh Tirr ■as ( 3 ) 

■wa mas-sb bmum 
□■nss nun *nns ■o 
: bs-rar saw 

Dprbbya w sb ( 4 ) 11 

□rmbs-bs snob 
□aipa oust rtn -a 
: trr sb mrr-nsi 
V3B3 bsiia'-psa nsri (B) 

□3*eu ibw 24 □'"issi 

: nay rrrrp-aa baa 
mrr-ns rapab “‘Ob' (6) 

:dttd ybn issa^sbi 

Ti3Q mrra (7) 

“nb' □'"IT D'33"'5 

: nrrpbn-ns am obas- nny 

nyasa ibib lypn (8) 111 

na"o mxxn 

21 For IRC D^tPiP n^mpn ; so Wellhausen, Cheyne (Cambridge Bible), Ruben, G. A. 
Smith, Nowack, Oort; cf. Valeton. 

22 For f&€ "OfcFl ; so Cheyne, op. cit. 28 For IRC rUTti?; so Wellhausen and Oettli. 

*4 of #SC is to be omitted; because “ Israel" and “ Ephraim 11 are used inter* 

ch&ngeably by Hosea (e. in 4:16 tq .; 5:3,11 sqq .; 7:1; 11:8), hence one of them is super* 
fluous in this line. So Oettli; cf. Wellhausen, who omits both. 

25 The words D3K22 of JRC are a gloss, being unnecessary to the sense and 

superfluous from the metrical point of view. 
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“bscrrm irm 
: yem "Trim 
rmn rmiDb o nek (9) 
nnsin ora 

:pdm* 3 wm bK-nr tsaoa 

“bjrar ■no vn (io) 
bias "reus 
:tnap oroo -jibidk omby 
tsBoo “yrn o*ibk "pwiy (ii) 

:"EKhB ■nra -jbn b-Kin'-s 

D'“iB«b 075 '3K1 (12) IV 

: 81 bKiir rrab apnsi 
rbn-nx o-ibk sir (is) 

nra-nK "binon 
"inuK-bK d'-ibk *]br 
ot -jbo"b» ”bx‘nr - ' nbon 
oob KBib bar* Kb Kim 
: lira coo "nmrabi 
O-iBKb bno5 ; 53K -5 (14) 

"bioo" mob tb 551 
-)bK1 CptSK OK OK 
:b'20 -fKI KOK 

7. Fitful Repentance Insufficient to Remove Israel 9 s Guilt: 

5:15—7:7. 

There are in this section five strophes of 12+10+10+10+12 
lines, in trimeter and occasionally dimeter movement. With the 

a® JB&, y\& fpn * is a later term of reproach applied to Bethel; bo Hitzig, Wellhausen, 
and Nowack, The insertion of the preposition is justified by the parallels in the two pre¬ 
ceding lines. 

*7 Of. <5 and Old Latin; so Wellhausen, Greets, Ruben, Nowack, and Oort. J&&, 
% yields no satisfactory meaning. 

28 jHC, nTirW here and in vss. 12 tqq. and 5:4 is a later substitute for bsntr; so 
Marti, Oeechichte d. i$r. Religion *, p. 119, and Encyclopaedia Biblica , col. 2122; and Nowack. 

2«So <5 and Old Latin; and Oort, Valeton, Wellhausen, Nowack, Oettli. £R€ points 
both participles as passives, but this renders the syntax rough and irregular. 

®°So G, S, C, Old Latin; andDathe, Bauer, Steiner, Simeon,Cheyne (CambridgeBible), 
Oort, Graetz, Ruben, Loftman, Guthe, G. A. Smith, Nowack, Oettli. JHC, is unin¬ 
telligible. 

8i See note 28. 

82The parallelism requires the insertion of a subject for 1 and “Israel ” is better 

than “Judah;" so Bachmann, Nowack, and Choyne ( Encyclopaedia Biblica , col. 2331); for 
contrary view see KuinOl, Sayce ( Babylonian and Oriental Record, Vol. II, p. 21), Well¬ 
hausen, Oettli, and Hal 6 vy. 

88 & 8 , nrtfl; but since HTU i 8 intransitive in Syriac, it is better to point as Hiph'il; 
so Wellhausen, Nowack, Bachmann, and Oettli. 
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arrangement proposed, unity of thought and a satisfactory con¬ 
secution are obtained. 

Strophe I (5:15—6:3) represents Yahweh and Israel in 
soliloquy; the former, abandoning Israel, with the belief that in 
distress Israel will seek him ; the latter, complacently suggesting 
that Yahweh will easily be found when wanted. 

Strophe II (6:4-6) describes Yahweh’s impatience with Israeli 
fitful repentance. Love is the thing he desires, not sacrifice. 

Strophe III (6 : 7-10) describes the terrible wickedness of the 
Israelitish cities, a wickedness encouraged by the priests. 

Strophe IV (6:11—7:2) suggests that a time of turning will 
surely come, although at thi6 time they are so entangled in sin 
as not to feel the prickings of conscience. 

Strophe V (7:3-7) declares that repentance is impossible in 
view of the immorality of the nation, from the king down. 

In reply to the arguments of Marti, Volz, and others 34 who 
deny the authenticity of 5:15—6:3 it may be urged, with Nowack 
and G. A. Smith, (1) that 5:14 sq. is the climax of the threat of 
punishment and 6:4 cannot possibly be the continuation of 5:14. 
This is recognized by Volz, who therefore supposes that the 
original verses which formed the bridge from 5:14 to 6:4 have 
been forced out by this interpolation; but this is an unprovable 
hypothesis. (2) The connection between the prayer and what 
follows is very good if the prayer be taken as an expression of a 
“too facile repentance” rather than as an expression of genuine, 
heartfelt repentance. (3) The charge that 5:15—6:3 is only an 
echo of the thought and phraseology of the following verses (c/. 
6:3 and 6:5) at once falls to the ground when the text of 6:3 is 
properly corrected. (4) There is nothing in the thought of the 
passage inconsistent with Hosea’s times or with Hosea’s teach¬ 
ing. (5) The argument against these verses based on the char¬ 
acter of the language is very weak; e . g. } Dflb which Volz 

calls late; the use of Zl with a noun to denote time is not at all 
uncommon—it occurs twice elsewhere in Hosea (10:10; 7:3(?)), 
and the use of b to denote the genitive i6 certainly not late. The 
claim that Cptt = tear occurs only in Job is strange in view of 
Hosea 5:14; Amos 1:11; Nahum 2:13. with b in figura¬ 

tive sense, if it occurs only here, is of no value as an argument 
for either a late or an early date. It is scarcely to be supposed 

MSo, e. Cheyne in W. R. Smith, Prophets of Israel, pp. xx aqq .; Grimm, Liturgical 
Appendices , pp. 69 sqq. 
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that a new name for the autumn rains was proposed in the times 
of Jeremiah ; even if UDipbtt does not appear in earlier literature, 
it must have been in use. In any case the objection based on 
rrrr disappears when the text is emended to , as here. 
Moreover, as Cheyne and Volz acknowledge, this passage has 
linguistic and phraseological affinities with Hosea’s style as seen 
in the context, viz., in the use of ffptt, HEH , and fDlTM lib, 
while “after two days” (6:2) is perhaps an allusion to “shall 
abide many days” in 3:4. “Knowledge of Yahweh” (6:3) is 
one of the fundamental ideas of Hosea (6:6, etc.). 

Among other analyses of this material are the following: Ewald, 
6:11-16; 6:1—6 ; 6:6-lla; 6:116—7:7. Simson, 6:1-3; 6:4-6; 
6:7-11; 7:1-7. Keil, 6:1-3; 6:4-11; 7:1-7. Cheyne (Camb. 
Bible), 6:1-3; 6:4-lla; 6:116—7:7. Wellhausen, 6:10—6:4; 
6:6 sq.; 6:7-11; 7:1 sq. (the last three divisions having no inner 
connection with each other); 7:3-7. Orelli sees no uniform 
progress of thought in chaps. 5-7; similarly G. A. Smith, who 
finds chap. 4 the “only really separable bit” of 4:1—7:7, but 
grants that there are slight breaks at 5:16 and 7:2. Nowack 
agrees with Wellhausen. 

The following suggestions concerning the text, from the point 
of view of the structure, are submitted : 

Strophe I. T3Sb JTWl (1. 8) is to be taken as a gloss explain¬ 
ing 1323^ , thus relieving an exceedingly long line. Aside from 
this the parallelism is close and regular. 

Strophe II. A line seems to be missing after 6:4, since "p"by 
of 6:5 does not connect well with what immediately precedes. 
The line 35 is needed also to complete the otherwise almost perfect 
parallelism of the strophe. 

Strophe III. Lines 5 and 6 are corrupt, but may perhaps be 
read, and as troops lie in wait for a man so the priests hide 
themselves by the way . 6:11a is of course a gloss. 

Strophe IV. Vs. 116 is very doubtful; while 11c is to be 
connected with what follows, notwithstanding the chapter division. 

Strophe V. Vs. 4, beginning T£5, is a gloss explain¬ 
ing vs. 6. 

TB'lpS’bK PQ1®» (5: IB) I 

■ob iicpm t? 

»C/. Nowack. 

8* jKC ; but neither of the meanings of this verb is suitable here. Of. Cf, F, and 

Old Latin. So Wellhausen, Nowack, and Oettli. 
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: 'armr bnb ixa 
rmrb* toiidsi isb "[nsab] (e-.i) 
tksit rptj Kin *o 
naram "*p 
ors-a isri* (2) 

•"Dap** ""iD-birn ora 
mrr-na nnb pibto rmai (3) 

‘"inters 40 p wmzo 

isb OTD35 JTQT 
:*p» *rnrr alphas 

d^ibk ib-rraya rra (4) n 
4 * b«"nm “jb-moss rra 
npa pa oaicni 
■jbn trsoa bnsi 

44 * * * * * * 

DTroaa -roan *p-by (5) 

'E •new D-ron 
: icr* “hks tjbudi 
rurabi tush icn u (6) 

: nibsra cribs rm 

nro ray msa rram (7) hi 
: umao oa 
■pa -bys mp lybs (8) 

:dtg naps 
dtto rs ■anai (9) 

-j-n dtto “isan 


it Supplied by C and S. 

88 So JB; and Wellhansen, Bachmann, G. A. Smith, Nowack, Oettli. #SC, “p, is without 
analogy. 

ss For the omission of the words *PDS)b n^HD*!. see above, p. 106. 

40 So Giesebrecht, BeitrOge zur Jesaiakritik, p. 206; Wellhansen; Smend, Alttezt. 
Religiorugezchichte , p. 210; Valeton; G. A. Smith; Nowack, and Oort; c/. Ruben. ISC, 

Tdd nrrtDD. 

41 So C and Old Latin, and authorities cited in note 40. JSC, IfcCTQ • 

4* So C, JB, SebOk, Perles (Analekten, p.90), Nowack, Oort, Oettli. JSC, HTP • 

4® See note 28. 

44 On the missing line see above, p. 106. 

45 So St, JB, and Old Latin; and Dathe, Bauer, Rosenmflller, Hitzig, Ewald, Sim son, 
Keil, Wftnsehe, Nowack, W. R. Smith ( Prophets , p. 388), Orelli, Cheyne (Camb. Bible), Oort, 
Bachmann, Wellhansen, Graetz, Valeton, Ruben, Guthe, G. A. Smith, Oettli, Hal6vy. JSC, 
UK TDCffD is evidently an error. 

4« So C and Old Latin; and Ruben; cf. Gardner (AJ8L,, Vol. XVIII, p. 180). JSC, • 
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:*ray rror-s masiD-rnsT 
mrw ir>n “bmraa (io) 

DTDK 4, PP5T DO 
bsoiD- ’kdds 

ray mao ■oioa (He) iv 
burwb "TMPU (7:1) 
dtb» -py nb:3i 
Twhd] vnoo mm 
swasai rpo ibyET 
yra tra didb 
oaaba "tkt bal (2) 

■mot nrtn bs 
nrrbbyD maao nny 
m 'sb to 

■jba “tide- anna (3) v 
D-BK3B nba o-vo orrenaai (4) 

“ibnn tabs or (5) 

-fra nan on® 
n-xxb-na it -pa 
aarxa Dab Tana “nya-a (6) 

“onea ■jo" nb-bn-ba 
: mnb ne -ya an rpa 

Tana tan- oba (7) 
orroBo n« aba»a 
absa on-aba ba 
-ba ona aip-pa 

47 The unusual use of the maqqeph here has often been noted. It furnishes strong 
traditional Bupport for the arrangement of the line here adopted. 

4* So Wellhausen, Preuachen (ZAW., Vol. XV, p. 30), Ruben, Oort, Nowack, Oottli. Cf. 
10:15 and Amos 5:6. &€, bfcOttVOl. 

« So Wellhausen, Preuschen (ioc. cif.), Nowack, Oettli. This is better than fBLE, ^ fHOTl 
cf. *5:3, where the same statement is made. 

bo This is supported by ffi and the parallel XlTOH ; so also Oort. 

51 Some such word as this is required by the parallelism and the meter. 

62 The JH® b YVDfcO is obscure and furnishes no satisfactory connection with the con¬ 
text. On this use of cf. Deut. 25:8; and for the charge of fickleness thus preferred 
against Israel, cf. 4:1 aqq.; 6:7; 7:13; 10:4,13; 11:12; 12:1. 

63 So Wellhausen, Oort, Valeton, and Nowack; but cf. Oettli. JK® has 
54 So <S. 4&£ is *OHp« which furnishes no satisfactory meaning. 

MSo ®, and many Hebrew MSS.; also Dathe, Wftnsche, Houtsma, Schmoller, Cheyne 
(Camb. Bible), W. R. Smith ( Prophets , p. 413), Wellhausen, Valeton, Ruben, Guthe, Nowack, 
G. A. Smith, Oettli, et al. 
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THE EPISTLE OF PELAGIA. 


By Esqab J. Goodspeed. 

The University of Chicago. 

Under the name of Pelagia a number of saints and martyrs 
were venerated by the mediaeval church, and various Pelagia 
legends are extant in Greek, Latin, and Syriac. 1 The Ethiopic 
Pelagia, however, differs materially from all of these, and while 
it presents resemblances to two of them, it is chiefly interesting 
as relating a legendary episode in the life of Paul, very like one 
for which Jerome has hitherto been the chief sponsor. The 
Epistle of Pelagia is preserved in three British Museum manu¬ 
scripts, Oriental 686 (“C”), Oriental, 687-8 (“B”), and Oriental 
689 (“A”), which have already been described in these pages. 2 
It stands tenth among the titles of 686 and 689, and eleventh 
among those of 687-8, only Sergius and Bacchus standing 
between Cyjprian and Justa and Pelagia .* Of these manuscripts 
B and C are of the eighteenth century, and A of the fifteenth. 
As in the publication of Thekla and Cyprian from these manu¬ 
scripts (Thekla from AB, and Cyprian from ABC) the oldest 
manuscript has been preferred, and its text is presented, practi¬ 
cally uncorrected, in the following pages, while all the variants 
of the younger manuscripts B and C, together with a few sug¬ 
gested emendations of the text of A, are collected in the footnotes. 

The Ethiopic story of Pelagia is briefly as follows. Paul 
vis^ Caesarea and preaches the gospel, but is arrested as an 
innovator and after being examined i6 suffered to depart from 
the city. Going into the mountains, he encounters a huge 
lion, which accosts him, and asks Christian instruction, or per¬ 
haps baptism. After teaching the lion, Paul returns to the city 
and restores a dead man to life. The interest thus aroused leads 
him to resume his preaching, and many believe. Among them 
is Pelagia, the king’s daughter, who renounces her husband to 

1 Cf, H. Usener, Legenden der heiligen Pelagia , 1879; Acta Sanctorum , passim; Agnes 
S. Lewis, Select Narratives of Holy Women (Stadia Sinaitica, IX, X). 

* Vol. XVII, pp. 65, 66; Vol. XIX, p. 68. 

* For the earlier titles cf. Vol. XIX, pp. 67, 68. 
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follow Paurs teaching. The king is incensed at this and orders 
Paul to be arrested and thrown to a lion in the theater. The 
lion proves to be the one Paul has lately taught, and instead of 
devouring Paul, he joins with him in prayer and praise. Amazed 
at this, the authorities release Paul and the lion, and they depart 
together. Pelagia is now seized and cast into the brazen cow; 
she goes in willingly, but rain extinguishes the fire. Her 
husband, seeing her resolution, kills himself by falling on his 
sword. The narrative closes abruptly, with no hint of the fate 
of Pelagia, with whom, it will be observed, it really has very 
little to do. 

The best known of the Pelagia legends is that of Pelagia of 
Antioch, also called Margarita from her pearls, a rich courtesan, 
who became a Christian and later, under the name of Pelagius, 
a hermit. The story falls about the middle of the fifth century, 
and with it the Ethiopic Pelagia betrays no relationship. Another 
concerns Pelagia of Tarsus, who was beloved by the son of 
Diocletian. She left Tarsus in search of the fugitive bishop 
Clinon, from whom she received baptism. Her lover, in despair 
at her Christian profession, killed himself, and she suffered 
martyrdom in a brazen bull, a form of execution found in other 
acts of martyrdom, e . < 7 ., those of Irene . 1 While insuperable 
differences of time and place distinguish the Ethiopic Pelagia of 
Caesarea from this Pelagia of Tarsus, some parallels must not be 
overlooked. In both, the fugitive Christian leader (Clinon in 
the Tarsian story, Paul in the Caesarean) flees into the country 
where he meets and teaches a Christian inquirer (Pelagia in the 
Tarsian story; the lion in the Caesarean). In the Tarsian legend, 
Pelagia declines to marry the emperor’s son; in the CaBsarean, 
she is herself a king’s daughter, and renounces her husband. In 
both the brazen cow or bull appears as a means of execution, and 
in both the lover or husband kills himself. Caesarea, Paul, and 
the story of the lion, are wanting in the Tarsian legend. A 
third legend is that of Margarita, a betrothed maiden, who flees, 
disguised as a man, to a monastery, and becomes a monk under 
the name of Pelagius . 2 She becomes abbot, but is degraded and 
expelled on a false charge, and becomes a hermit. Revealing 
her innocence just before her death, she is thenceforth known as 

1 Cf. A. S. Lewis, Select Narratives, etc., Translation, p. 135. 

2H. Usener, Legenden der heiligen Pelagia, p. xri; Acta Sanctorum, July, tom. 4,pp. 
287 tq. 
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Reparata. While this tale bears no resemblance to the Ethiopic, 
its heroine, Margarita-Pelagius-Reparata, may serve as a slender 
link between the Ethiopic’s Pelagia of Cmsarea, and the only 
CsBsarean heroine in any way associable with the name of Pelagia 
— Reparata of Caesarea, a girl of twelve years, who professed 
Christianity before Decius, and was beheaded. 1 

While it is clearly impossible to derive the Ethiopic Pelagia 
in all its details, or even in its general outlines, from any of these 
legends, it is to the story of Pelagia of Tarsus that it owes most. 
The substitution of Caesarea for Tarsus as the scene of the story 
is probably due to the greater familiarity of the former name, 
rather than to any influence of the legend of Reparata (Pelagia) 
of Caesarea. The comparison of the Ethiopic with the Tarsian 
story, too, suggests that some at least of the differences may be 
due to corruption incident to the successive translations through 
which the story has passed. 

Perplexing as is the problem presented by the Pelagia of the 
Ethiopic, that suggested by its references to Paul is not less so. 
As ordinarily conceived, Paul's history has no place for a ministry 
and arrests at Caesarea in Palestine; but the Ethiopic martyrolo- 
gists were seldom hampered by historical or geographical con¬ 
siderations. The quaint story of the converted and friendly 
lion however assumes something like importance when read in 
the light of Jerome’s words: “Igitur nrepioSovs Pauli et Theclae 
et totam baptizati leonis fabulam inter apocrypha conputemus” 
(De viris illustribus , 7). Did Jerome know this story? Did he 
have vaguely in mind, not the Acts of Paul and Thekla alone, 
which, as Harnack points out, 2 has no reference to a baptized 
lion; but, as the use of TlepCoBoi would suggest, the Acts of Paul 
as a whole ? 8 And did the Acts of Paul contain, not simply 
Paul’s “Fight with Beasts at Ephesus,” but also a “Deliverance 
Out of the Mouth of the Lion”? The Fight with Beasts has 
been recognized as a legendary elaboration of Paul’s words in 

1 Cor. 15:32: el Kctrci avdpcoirov idrjptopdxrjaa, ev ri pot 

to 5<f>e\<x;; Certainly a similar process might have made of 

2 Tim. 4:17— teal ipvadrjv etc aroparos Xeovros —such a story 

pp. xvi, xvii; Acta Sanctorum , October, tom. 4, p. 24. 

3 Harnack, Qeschichte der altchrittlichen Litteratur; Chronologic , p. 494. 

* The reference to Thekla in the latter part of the Ethiopic Pelagia probably has no 
significance in connection with the lion story, although its occurrence at once recalls 
Jerome's words. 
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as our Ethiopic preserves. And to no one can such a compo¬ 
sition be more naturally attributed than to the imaginative 
author of the Acts of Paul. At the same time, the story of the 
Fight with Beasts, at least as given by Nicephorus, bears some 
resemblance to our story, and may adequately account for it, 
although there are striking elements in the Ethiopic for which 
Nicephorus affords no parallel. 1 Thus the previous meeting of 
Paul with the lion, and the conversion of the latter are wanting 
in Nicephorus. Further, while the Ethiopic does not precisely 
speak of the baptism of the lion, it is highly probable that its 
failure to do so is due to an error in translation, and that the 
version lying back of it described the lion as seeking and 
receiving baptism at the hands of Paul. The main elements 
of the Ethiopic Pelagia are thus derived from the story of 
Pelagia of Tarsus, and from some lost legend of Paul and the 
lion, of much the same sort as the Acts of Paul. 

The writer's thanks are due the authorities of the British 
Museum for permission to publish from their Ethiopic manu¬ 
scripts, and to Dr. Enno Littmann, for some very helpful 
suggestions upon the Ethiopic text here presented. 

i Nicephorus Callisti, Hist. Secies ., II, 25 (Migne, 145, col. 822). This story, which 
Nicephorus attributes to the n«p*o6ot llavAov, is as foUows: A huge lion is let loose upon 
Paul in the amphitheater at Ephesus, but instead of rending him it fawns upon him; Paul 
iB set at liberty, and the lion escapes. ( Cf. Zahn, Geechichte det Neutestamentlichen Kanons , 
II, p. 880.) In Hippolytus's Commentary on Daniel (III, 29) there is a reference to a similar 
incident: «i yap wurrevopev on llavAov #vfpia xaTeucpiOerrot a^effetc in avrbv b A ioiv *1 v row* notas 
avanetriav wepieihifxev airroy, irwj ovgi xai eiri row AayirjX yevopeva marevaopev ; (cf. Harnack, 
Geschichte der altchristlichen Litteratur, Chronologic , pp. 491, 492). The writer evidently 
believes this story; and Harnack accepts his reference to it as proving the identity of the 
IIcpto&H llavAov mentioned by Nicephorus with the Ilpafeis llavAov. 
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THE EPISTLE OF PELAGIA. 

The Epistle of Pelagia. When Paul came to the region of 
Caesarea, he taught again there also the way of the Lord, according 
to his custom always; and they, even every man of the city, who 
doubted and did not believe in law, because they were not of it, reviled 
Paul, and they took him and seized him, and put him in bonds, saying 
to him, Thou hast brought unto us a law that is not ours. And he said 
to them, But ye also were not bom of old, that ye should judge me. 
But now, what man seeketh of old—doth he not seek what is right and 
good t As said the prophet David, Know ye, know ye, that I am, and 
there is no other Lord beside me, saith God. 

Ask your fathers and they will tell you, 
and your elders and they will inform you, 
whether there was anyone before him who did a wonder, 
and whether there was after him a creator of the universe, 
and there is none beside him. 

He is from before the world, 
and he is after the world. 

He is of old also, 
and he is now, 

and there is no god beside him; 
who spread out the heavens as a bowl, 
and will roll them up like a scroll; 
and everything decayeth and passeth away, 
but he is God, 

and his years also fail not. 

To him we will bow down, 
and him we will praise, 
and his might we will hallow, 

and his name we will worship and we will bow down. 

And then the judge wondered, and he despised him, and let him go. 

And Paul departed toward the mountain. And as he walked there, 
Paul found a lion, and his height was twelve 1 cubits, and his size as that 
of a horse. And he met Paul, and they saluted each other as though 
they knew each other. And the lion said unto Paul, Well met, Paul, 
servant of God, and Apostle of the Lord Jesus Christ! I have one thing 
which I ask thee to do unto me. And Paul said unto him, Speak; I 
will hear. And the lion said, Make me to enter into the great things 2 
of the Christians. And Paul took him and made him to enter into the 
great things of the Christians. And when he had finished the law of 

1 Nineteen, B. 

2 Perhaps an error in translation lies back of this; e. g. % confusion of the Coptic words 
for “baptism” and for “great, much.” Cf. Jerome, De vir. ill. 7, “ totam baptizati leonis 
fabulam,” and Hamack, Chronologies pp. 484, 495. 
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the seventh day, then they bade each other farewell. 1 And again Paul 
returned to the city. 

And a certain man said to him, My brother, who is older than I, is 
dead; and come, make a prayer in my house. And then Paul went 
and found him that was dead, and he said, What aileth you ? Do not 
weep, be silent. And Paul began to pray, and he said, My Lord Jesus 
Christ, who art not slow to do good, wherever they call upon thee, and 
name thee, thou art there, but there is not one that seeth thee, and 
that is able to see thee. For the sake of men shew thine eternal 
wonders, that man may not doubt and say, Where is this lord who is 
named the lover of men T Do thou, O Lord, give life to this man, for 
from thee is every gift; and even if that which thou hast given repent 
thee, do not take away the faith which thou hast given us. Give to this 
man faith, until thy power come again, even thy judgment which is not 
found vain. And he said, Thou man, arise. And he arose and regained 
consciousness 2 and many believed, and followed him saying,Teach us also 
a faith such that, when one asks, one makes the dead to arise and live. 
And he said to them, If ye have faith in your heart, as much as a mustard 
seedy then ye shall say to this mountain, Depart, and it will depart. See 
ye that faith saves in everything. And they said unto him, May we also 
hear it, we seek of thee. And he began to teach them; and he said to 
them, See Rahab the harlot, that by her faith she entered into the king¬ 
dom of heaven. And see that the three children were saved by their 
faith from the fire. See ye that by faith he saves. And by his faith Daniel 
was saved from the mouth of the lions. See ye Ezekiel the prophet; he 
was saved from the pit of clay. See Thekla, that by her faith she 
escaped from the fire and from the mouth of the lions. See Abraham, 
that for his faith God said to him, My friend. See Isaac, that by his 
faith he was saved from the sword and from the altar of sacrifice, and 
Isaac heard him who spoke. And see Joseph, that by his faith he escaped 
from the pit and from his brethren and from the hand of Pharaoh the 
king, and he became ruler. And why should I tell you of other 
prophets, and of our fathers also who pleased God f And see his breth¬ 
ren and his chosen ones; Elijah, who ascended alive into the heavens, 
and his creator made him ascend in a chariot of fire, with horses of fire 
drawing him at his command. And by his faith Elijah asked of God 
that it should not rain upon the earth three years and six months, and 
it was so. And see Elisha, who by his faith healed a leper, when he 
asked, and made the dead 8 also to live, and this also by entreating 
Jesus Christ. And now also my brethren, believe with all your heart 
and with all your strength and with all your soul, that Christ, God the 
Father and Son and Holy Spirit, is one God, and all that ye ask he will 
give you and do for you. But I say unto you, if ye believe that the 
Lord is God and do not do his will, your faith is vain; and what doth it 
profit to believe, if ye do not the will of him in whom ye have believed T 
Behold, see, the demons also believe that God is Lord, and do not do 

i Lit., with the lion. 2 Lit., knew. 3 pi. 
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his will. According therefore as they do not do his will and do not keep 
the commandment of God, they are vain. But if therefore ye believe 
that Christ is God, ye shall not steal, ye shall not commit adultery, and 
ye shall not worship idols, and ye shall not swear, and ye shall not 
covet your neighbor’s substance; and honor thy father and thy mother, 
and fear God with all thy heart and with all thy strength and with all 
thy soul. Thou hast no other beside him, and he is thy creator and thy 
father’s creator; besides Jesus thou hast no other god. And of the 
fruit of thy house give unto the poor; the first fruits of thy harvest 
bring to the house of the Lord thy God. 

And while Paul was proclaiming this commandment and teaching 
thus, there were many moreover who believed and renounced this world 
and followed the commandment of the Lord, and they followed Paul. 
And a woman whose name was Pelagia, daughter of the king, heard, and 
she renounced her husband and followed the exhortation of Paul. And 
her husband heard, and he told the king. And the king met 1 Paul and 
said to him, Behold thou art corrupting for us all our people, and all, 
when they hear thine admonition, renounce the world. The husband 
also renounces his wife, and the wife also renounces her husband. And 
now also thou shalt pay for everything which thou hast done unto that 
Thekla. 3 And he commanded that they should cast Paul into prison; 
and they did as the king commanded. And they set a lion in ambush 
for Paul in the theater, and they set in ambush the one whose height 
was twelve 8 cubits, and his size as that of a horse, the one that had 
met Paul, that Paul had made to enter into the great things of the 
Christians. And when they brought this lion and the king saw him, he 
marveled at his size, and said, Come now, we have found this day one 
that will devour Paul. And they brought Paul from the prison, and 
they brought him into the theater. And after Paul they brought the 
lion in to him. And it seemed to them that he would devour him, and 
they all said, But this day hath Paul met that which will punish him. 
And Paul stretched forth his hands and prayed; the lion also prayed 
after him; and Paul worshiped and the lion also worshiped with him. 
And when they had finished glorifying and praying, Paul also turned 
and said to the lion, Well met! 1 and the lion also said to Paul, Well 
met, 4 our father! Well met ! 4 And Paul said to the lion, How is it that 
thou wast caught, who art so great ? And the lion also said unto Paul, 
Thou also, behold thou wast caught, and they brought thee that I might 
devour thee. Did they not know that we were dear to one another ? We 
, are servants 6 of our Lord. And after they had seen him talking with 
Paul, they all wondered and said, Great is the faith of this man; even 
the beast of the field obeys him, and the people hearken to him. And 
they said, Now take Pelagia, but let him go with his lion. And the lion 
and Paul departed. And then they said, everyone, There is the cow of 
brass; and kindle it, and let them cast her into it, or let her be obedient 

i Or received.’ 2 Pelagia, C. « N ineteen, B. 

♦Or, Well done I Wonderful! & Lit., a servant. 
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to her husband, and be like ordinary people. And they brought also the 
cow of brass, and they began to cast her into it. And at that moment 
there rained rain and extinguished it. But she wished to enter in. And 
when the husband saw her willingness to enter in, he took a sword and 
fell upon it on his face and died, because the beauty of Pelagia was 
wonderful, and she did not consider her beauty, and did not regard this 
passing world. 

May her prayer be with our father John and prepare the portion of 
his habitations with the victorious martyrs. Amen. 
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FOUR BABYLONIAN SEAL CYLINDERS. 


By Ira Maurice Frige, 

The University of Chicago. 

1. A Seal Cylinder op the Times op Sin-Gashid, about 

2000 B. C. 

A gentleman 1 in Pittsburgh, Pa., sent me a short time ago a 
cylinder seal 2 of unusual interest. He purchased it near ancient 
Thebes in Upper Egypt of an Arab chief who was wearing it as 
a talisman. Its material was banded agate, and it was about of 
the conventional size and form. The character of the material 
of which it had been made was a great hindrance to the reading 
of its surface figures. But a gutta percha impression quickly 
removed the difficulty. It brought out very distinctly two columns 
of inscriptions, each with five lines. But the first line of the 
second column was parallel with the third line of col. i, and thus 
the inscription closed two lines further around on the seal than 
the first column. 

Just preceding the inscription and extending almost the full 
length of the seal stands a tall, spare human figure clad in a gar¬ 
ment which reaches almost to his feet. It so hangs from his 
shoulders as to reveal two folds, and its lower border is decorated 
with an ornamented fringe. Upon his feet he wears long, pointed 
sandals. He has a long, straight, and sharply pointed beard. 
On his head there is a close-fitting cap; around the band there 
seems to be a slight thickening, or cushion. At the back of his 
head there is an abundance of hair, which does not fall on his neck, 
but having been cropped off stands out rather stiffly, about on a 
line parallel with his chin. He is holding up his right arm bent 
and extended somewhat from his body, with his hand open as if 
in some act of worship. On his wrist one can distinctly see a 
bracelet. His left hand, held just above his waist and close to 
his body, grips something that cannot be distinctly made out; it 

i Mr. Edward Duff Balkan. 

* Since writing the above I have learned that Mr. Balken has generously given this 
valuable seal cylinder to the library of his alma mater, Princeton University. 
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may be either a weapon or some implement of worship. Just in 
front of his uplifted hand and extending almost around the seal is 
the first column of the inscription. Beneath the first two lines of 
this column and exactly in front of the lower half of this figure, 
there is a lamb or sheep lying down facing the priest, if such he 
is, and beneath the lamb there are three small trees or plants. 
Just following the last line of col. i on the one side, and behind 
the head of the priest on the other, there is another animal, 
resembling an antelope, lying down, facing the priest. Just 
beneath this animal, occupying the same space as the trees under 
the lamb, are six of those peculiar diamond shaped figures, in two 
pairs, that are now and then found on seals. 

The chief interest, however, in this seal cylinder attaches to 
its inscription. Its form and arrangement on the seal show that 
it was read not from left to right, as Assyrian and Babylonian 
inscriptions of later periods, but from top to bottom. Its writing 
is that of archaic Babylonian, before the adoption of the compli¬ 
cated and artificial script of later times. 



INSCRIPTION. 


(Actual *i*e.) 




■53533 


ESIf 


WHUl 



■■ 

m]j 
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TRANSCRIPTION. 


COL. I. 

Ki-fcit-ti 

(dingir) Marduk 
Um-mi-a-gar-ra 
Apil A-pi-il 

(dingir) Marduk 


COL. II. 


Amel. 

nitag 

(dingir) Lugal-banda 
u 

(dingir) Nin-gul. 


TRANSLATION. 

The charm of 

Marduk- 

Ummiagarra who (is) 

Son of Apil- servant of 

Marduk the god Lugal-banda 

and 

the goddess Nin-gul. 

The first line may also be read ki-sit-ti, “the property,” or 
“possession.” 

But the most interesting portion of this little seal is found in 
its array oI divinities. We find here both Marduk and the male 
divinity Lugal-banda with his consort Nin-gul. In an attempt 
to locate these divinities in time I find them mentioned together 
only in the dynasty of Erech (Uruk), and in the inscriptions of 
Sin-gashid, whose period of activity is located approximately at 
2000 B. C. 

We have two inscriptions of this ruler (published in WAI ., 
Vol. I, p. 3, No. VIII, 1 and 2). The most important facts for 
our use are found in the following extracts from a translation of 
each of them. In No. 1 we find these words: Sin-gashid , son of 
Nin-gul (the female deity mentioned on the seal), king of Erech, 
builder of E-anna. On No. 2 we have: Sin-gashid , the valiant 
hero , king of Erech , king of Amnanu (a district or province on 
the edge of Elam), built the palace of his kingdom. To Lugal- 
banda his god , and to Nin-gul his mother , Sin-gashid , king of 
Erech , king of Amnanu , supporter of E-anna , after he had 
built E-anna , built the temple of Kankal , the dwelling-place of 
their joyful feast . These extracts from two inscriptions give us 
the facts (1) that Sin-gashid called himself the son of Nin-gul, 
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and (2) that he named Nin-gul his mother. One of them 
mentions Lugal-banda and Nin-gul side by side as the male 
divinity and his female consort. These facts would seem to 
warrant us in locating this seal with considerable degree of 
probability in the time of Sin-gashid of the dynasty of 
Erech (about 2000 B. C.), when and where these divinities 
occupied a prominent place in the life and worship of the 
Babylonians. 


2. A Seal Cylinder op a PaSiSu. 

The pasisu was an official duly anointed and appointed and 
dedicated as a member of a class of priests or of magicians. He 
appears frequently in the bilingual texts that are found in WAI ., 
Vol. IV. In a series of supposed parallels in WAI., Vol. V, 23, 
51, a, b, d , we find as his equivalent the terms isippu, fisipu, 
and ramku. Through these parallel terms and the connections 
in which his name occurs, the pasisu was an official of varied 
duties. Zimmern (Bab. Relig ., p. 76) defines the ramku as the 
“Spendepriester,” the alms distributor; and the ftsipu (p. 67) 
as “BeschwGrerand the root pas&su (p. 224) as “sich 
8 alben. ,, It is plain that he was occupied in the administration 
of sacred things and was devoted to the worship of special deities. 
As ramku and isippu he seems to have been engaged in some 
work of charity, whether in favor of the people or of his own 
class we are not informed. 

A seal cylinder of one of these officials is a rarity. There is 
one, however, in the large collection of Dr. William Hayes Ward. 
It is executed on jade, and thirty-two millimeters long, and nine¬ 
teen wide. The face of it is concave and carries on its surface 
three mythical figures and four lines of inscriptions. The figures 
according to Dr. Ward’s interpretation are the goddess Ishtar 
standing erect and facing front with one foot on a dragon; in 
her right hand she holds up a Babylonian caduceus, and in her 
left hanging by her side she holds a serpent rod. From her 
shoulder rays shoot forth as from some brilliant object. On her 
right and facing her stands Bamman, who holds in his left hand, 
lifted to his waist, an instrument, possibly a cane. His chief 
garment hanging from his waist resembles a narrow apron taper¬ 
ing and ending at his knees. Behind him and facing in the same 
direction is a female figure, with both hands uplifted as if in the 
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act of worship. Her figure and dress differ very markedly from 
those of Ishtar. Though her head-dress is about of equal height, 
its make-up is on a different scale. 


UK- E-g Efl 

m r 

■H ^ ^ 


The four lines of inscription are executed in the script of 
Babylonia between 2500 and 2000 B. C. The characters are 
strong, definite, and well made. 

TRANSLITERATION. 

Im-gur dingir En-zu 
pasisu dingir Nin-lil-la(l) 
dumu dingir Ni-ba-ab-du 
arad dingir Da-mu. 

TRANSLATION. 

Imgur-Sin 

Pasisu of the goddess Belit 
Son of Ilu-ni-ba-ab-ru 
Servant of the goddess Ba-u. 

We find that this pasisu as such devoted himself to the god¬ 
dess Belit, the consort of her greater lord Bel. Belit had a 
temple at Nippur, and can be traced back to the first dynasty of 
Ur. The code of Hammurabi, in its conclusion, gives an idea of 
the relation of Belit to the great founder of the Babylonian 
empire in these words: 

May Belit, the august mother, whose command is potent in E-kur, 
who looks with gracious favor upon my plans, in the place of judgment 
and decisions pervert his [the transgressor of Hammurabi’s laws] words 
in the presence of Bel! May she put in the mouth of Bel, the king, the 
ruin of his [the transgressor’s] land, the destruction of his people, and 
the pouring out of his life like water! 

These words attribute to her more significance and influence than 
Jastrow ( Relig . Bab.-Assyr., p. 55) is inclined to give her. 
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These words of Hammurabi name Ekur as her place of power 
and influence, and from which she regarded with favor the plans 
of the monarch. 

The father of this pasisu was a devotee of another goddess, 
Bau. She was pre-eminent in one division of Lagas, viz., Uru- 
azagga. She was the consort of Ningirsu, and daughter of 
Anu. So that both our pasisu and his father were devoted 
to the service of female divinities whose headquarters were 
at centers in middle Babylonia—probably not later than 
2400 B. C. 

3. Another Seal from Sin-gashid’s Day. 

Some time ago Mr. W. Gedney Beatty pf New York city sent 
me a wax impression of a hematite seal, containing four lines of 
inscription. Underneath these lines stand two mythical figures 
facing each other. The upper parts of their bodies, such as 
shoulders, arms, heads, and head-coverings prominently stand 
out in line and ball forms. Between them they hold a tall 
crooked instrument of some kind, the top of which seems to 
represent a serpent’s head. 



The inscription is written in the old Babylonian script of 
2000 B. C., and probably belongs to that epoch. It reads: 

Ba-si-lugal-na-di 
dumu (dingir) Gimil-ba-ru 
nitag (dingir) Lugal-ba*nda 
u (dingir) Nin-gul-na 

One thing to be observed is that the divinities named are the 
same as noted above in the Balken seal, probably dating from 
the time of Sin-gashid. 
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4. A Gudea Seal Cylinder. 

The accompanying cut represents a conventional cylinder of 
the times of Gudea, about 2800 B. C. Its inscription is pre¬ 
sented in the script of the Gudean period and carries nothing of 
special importance, not hitherto published. The seal is in the 
admirable collection of Dr. William Hayes Ward. 
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LIST OF SIGNS, NUMERALS, SCRIBAL ERRORS, 
AND ERASURES IN THE TEXT OF THE CODE 
OF HAMMURABI. 

By Robert Francis Harper, 

The University of Chicago. 

The following Lists were promised in the October number of 
this Journal. The List of Signs and Numerals was finished 
about November first, 1903, before the appearance of Ungnad’s 
excellent article, “Zur Syntax der Gesetze Hammurabis,” in the 
November (XVII, 4) number of ZA . The values of No. 84, 
ku, kum, kum (c/. Jensen, KB , III, pp. Ill, 113 and Hunger, 
Becherwahrsagung bet den Babyloniern , p. 7), No. 137, sa, za, 
No. 148, ud, ut, tarn, No. 194, su, zum [cf Hunger, p. 7) had 
already been listed. I have, however, accepted two of Ungnad’s 
suggestions, viz., the reading wardu, instead of ardu, on account 
of the occurrence of wardfttu; and the substitution of ar for 
ri in 11 , 34, cf. the List of Scribal Errors. 

The values mas and bar are usually distinguished in the 
Code, cf. No. 34, and hence the reading E.UL.MAS is to be 
preferred to E.UL.BAR. For the reading E.MlS.MlS instead 
of E.DUP.DUP, cf. Nos. 65 and 66. Under No. 99, the value i 
should be added. Note the two forms of e listed in No. 121, 
and here E.NER.NU.GAL may be read E.GlS.SlR.GAL. The 
sign under No. 121, which has not been explained hitherto, has 
been made a gunu of No. 148, cf List of Scribal Errors, 36 , 89. 
In No. 142, SE.ZIR may be.read ziru and SA.GAL in No. 150 
ukullfl. In No. 35 NU.TUR, as is well known, has the value 
labuttfl; NU.IS.SAR has been read amGlu urku (Delitzsch), 
zikaru-kirti. (Langdon), etc.; NU.TUK has the value ektl. 
These values will be noticed in the Glossary. No. 80 has been 
read incorrectly hitherto. It occurs twice and has the value 
sGru, flesh, 37 , 32 and slru, oracle, 43 , 27. 

In List II, 180 KA seems too large a number for the last 
sign. This is the usual reading, but 10 KA would suit the con¬ 
text better in the law in which it occurs. Compare §§271 and 
272: If a man hire oxen, a wagon, and a driver, he shall pay 
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180 KA of grain per day; If a man hire a wagon only, he shall 
pay 40 KA of grain per day. In § 268, we have : If a man hire 
an ox to thresh, 20 KA of grain is its hire. 

Lists III and IV are of necessity incomplete. One could 
easily be tempted to add other examples to those listed. The 
reading ufc-tab-[bi]-it instead of ub-tab-da in two places 
may not commend itself. I am aware that in 38 , 82, gu-u is 
usually read for AMAT = gu, and that lu in 13 , 62 (la il- 
lu-u) is retained. In 32 , 80, ba is an unfinished zu. In List 
IV only the most important erasures have been given. The first 
column shows what was written originally, the second the sign 
as corrected, and the third the sign intended. 

The Text of the Code was printed in the October (1903) 
number of this Journal. Since then Ungnad’s article on the 
Syntax of the Code has appeared in ZA ., and I shall accept and 
incorporate in my text the following readings: summa instead 
of assum, which has been restored by all in 6, 18, and this has 
led me to divide this section into two; it-te-[ip-ti], 15 , 14, 
instead of it-te-[ip-tu-u]; na-ak-ka-a[m-m] a instead of 
na-ak-ka-pu-u, 37 , 53; and mu-sa-zi-kam a ir-si-a, 40 , 
92, instead of MU.&A.ZI.KAR.IR.&I.A. 

In February there will appear an edition of the Code, which 
will include an Autographed Text, Transliteration, Translation, 
Subject-Index, List of Proper Names, Glossary, List of Signs, 
Numerals, Scribal Errors and Erasures, Map, and two Photo¬ 
graphs. 

My pupil, Mr. A. H. Godbey, Fellow in Semitics in the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago, has autographed these Lists under my 
supervision. 
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I. List of Signs. 


1 



& dit 

2 

>t=~- 


&l 



SL_ 

ba 

1 



zu 

apsu 

5 

Emm 



6 

mi 



7 

^31 

EScBUi 

palu 

8 


mr^mm 

gir 

GIR.NI 

9 



bur 

10 


X_ 

tar 

II 

Hal 


an, ilu, &unu 
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L9 


12 

^5^ 

pFg~f 

J 

HHHH 

n 

13 


®£1 


14 


sstr 


15 

mm 

eEftS? ..... 

er, alu 

16 


►W>M_ 

wardu 

17 



arhu 

18 


4kJULM 


19 


*HJI 

ebflru 

20 




21 

E^B 

HB=T 

APIN 

22 

w^m 

C^HB 

mat 

23 


liHI 

tu 

24 

EUg 

fct,\,vv <a —1 M^WBWi— 

li 

25 




26 

mm 

txj 

KA 

27 


kT 

KAD 

28 

E^B| 

Fif47»Fi£i9 

ru 

29 

t=-< 

K 

be, bat 

30 


►4)4 

►4-fcT 

na 

ntkidu 

31 

qpuh 


"Sir 

32 


***■1 

z6ru 

33 

|g<1 

KI-C_ 

ti 
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maS, par, bar 
muSkenu 


34 

35 


36 

37 

38 

39 


«+- 


maS, par, bar 
muSkenu 



nu 


i 7 ^ 

NU.TUR. 



NU.kiit 


tew 

NU.MU.SU 


*|L- 

NU.PAR 
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48 



ag, ak 

AK.&U 

| 



en, belli 

BSI 

Nippur 

Sin 

Ea 

| 

n 

mjmm 

NHH^H 

I^H 

51 

9 

t=J» 

GAN 

GAN.E 

52 


J3>@- 
t*MA _ 

tig. tik 

Kutha 

aSaridu 

biltu 

53 



dur 

DOr-ilu 

54 

EiH 

ttJtW 


55 


ST 

si, karnu 

56 

ESS 

W ._ _ 

dar 

57 


b=t<^ 

Sag. sag 

salmtt gaaadam 

58 



malahu 
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59 


t= 

tab, tap 

60 

egp 


Sum 



ta_ 

ab,ap 

62 


r^swwwi 

ug, uk 

63 



az f a§ 

64 


i 

gf 

btbu 





Blbilu 




Mmtesmm 

abullu 

65 

set 

cBT 

urn, Sid, mi§ 




tturwir 

rittu 





ummtnu 

66 

1 


dup, dub 

67 


d 


ta 

68 


EtEt J 

i 

69 

Eg 


gan 





hegallu 

70 

rfE 


mSru 





mtru 










mSr-ummani 




ut:>- 

mtrtu 




ramazi 

mSr-ugare 

71 

EHII 

EIEIEIE! 

ad, at 

72 

g|'jH 

£ 


5* 
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trier 

tTHtt 

GllMAR.GID.DA 

kiru 

kussfi 

kakku 

109 



GUD, alpu 

GUD,DA.UR.RA 
GUD.L1D.UP. SAG 

110 



al 

111 

i#= 

_ 

ub. up 

112 

Ejjd 

EI3BBBB 

mar 

113 

RTHH 

ISr^H 

M _: 

e 

114 


ebibm 

un, mStu, kaltmu 

115 



kit, lit 

116 

EwlH 

IliiPHi 

u 

117 



lull 

118 

Hjjg 


ga 

119 

EiiH 


ila 

120 

I5TBH 

IB 

tti 

dan, kal 

lamassu 

121 

sw 

ipw 

IPfWfctJ 

mmxS’ 

mmmi 

IMUBirJ 

e, bftu. 

E-apsfl 

E.AN.NA 

Etagila 

Ezida 
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E.MAiJ 

IfPfcGW 

E.MI&.MI§ 

BPWMMf 

kalittu 

1MB- 

3kallu 


E.GALMAH 

mx 

E.KUR 

mo 

E.BABBAR 


E.UD.6AL6AL 


E.UL.MAS 


E.NER.NU.GAL 

BHW 

E.ME.TE.UR.SA6 


igaru 


E.50 


gi.GE 

i|=ll£jgjF=l|Vi|^| 

ra 

KyMnoMil 


»»=} 



§alulu 
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phttt 

aWflu 
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>ttT 

JWE 


139 

m3 


sa(gl za(g) 

140 



salmu 

141 

* 

*< 

mat, kur 

142 

* 

« 

JBET 

«** 

18 WO 
fwi-t-T 

fc.&'u 

Se’u 

§E.ZIR 

SamaSSammu 

fc.GUR 

a&nn 
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bu, pu 

144 

Kal^l 

P33HBBB 

uz 

145 


K ► > «- : ‘ i * 

tir 

146 

Bfli 


te 

147 


e^ibnhm 

kar, Idru 

148 


» 

1*63# 

ud, fit,.tain, (imu. 
$ama£ 

$amaS 

siparru 

Adab 
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203 




204 

W 


a, mfi 

n$ru 

i rtSru Purattu 

ugani 

! eklu 

A$ur 

205 


^wsr^ ' 

. Za 

"“ZA.M^M/T 

Aleppo 

206 


T*& 

ha 

Hi 

im 

**_ 

HUH 

208 

|§m 

ISll^J«l=|«3|(lS l 

, Sklu 

200 


E. 

IflkBfc- 

la 

> buSu 
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II. List of Numerals. 


to 

< 

10 KA 

H- 

12 


20 


20 KA 

& 

30 

<« 

40 KA 

Eb 

50 


50 KA 

.Wfc 

60 

1 _ 

180 KA 

ua^Hi 




I 1-6 


■a 


B 

fsiy^ynu 

B 

>4— 

n 

T> — 

2 


2* 

BE3HHH 

3 

KnEHH 

B 

_ 

5 

kul 

lifl ■ 

6 

F1ZWKKM 

KulISaHHH 

8 

tot 
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III.— Continued. 


FOB BEAD 



IV. List of Ebasubes. 

1 2 3 
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THE CHIROGRAPHY OF THE HAMMURABI CODE. 


By A. H. Godbey, 

Fellow in the Semitic Languages, the University of Chicago. 

An inspection of the photographs published by Scheil will 
satisfy anyone that the chirography as a whole is characterized 
by remarkable uniformity, and real elegance. A minute study 
will impress one with a few peculiarities which suggest that 
several different scribes have worked upon the stone. These 
peculiarities are of four kinds: (1) the existence of “joints” in 
the ruling of the stone; (2) the actual difference in form of 
certain characters; (3) the difference in heaviness of the writing 
in certain sections; and (4) the tendency of certain sections to 
slant to right or left. Of these four marks, the autographed 
text exhibits only the second. It will be generally recognized 
as impracticable to represent accurately, by mere autography, 
a minute difference in shading that extends through several 
columns, or a tendency of certain scribes to incline very slightly 
to right or left. The “joints,” in the nature of the case, are 
discernible only upon scanning the block, or a photograph of it, 
as a whole. 

An inspection of Schell's plates will show that the aim of the 
scribes was to continue each horizontal ruling clear across the 
face of the stone, unless interrupted by a line occupying double- 
space, or by some defect in the stone. But as the double-spaces 
are quite numerous, occupying nearly one-fifth of the entire 
inscribed space, it was impracticable to cut all the horizontals 
ere beginning the inscription itself. Each scribe would, for the 
most part, cut the ruling as he needed it for the completion of 
his own work, since carrying it on into the next column was 
to risk an error. But when two scribes were working simul¬ 
taneously upon a face of the stone, their horizontal rulings 
could not be expected to meet absolutely, even though all 
rulings should be in the beginning marked in color upon the 
face of the stone. Furthermore, the tendency to carry a hori¬ 
zontal line into the next column is apparent at such joints. In 
some places the ruling projects so far into the next column as to 
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mar the writing in that column. Now it seems a safe conclusion 
that such a line must have been cut before the cutting of the 
signs which it mars. It is hardly to be supposed that the scribe 
would deliberately begin in a space already inscribed, defacing 
the finished work for an inch or two, by a line intended for the 
column beyond it. It is understood that these extensions are 
into a double-space in the next column, where no ruling is 
needed. 

Now these extensions, not numerous, and usually small, may 
be very significant. At certain joints the extensions are from a 
certain column into the next one on the right: at others, they 
extend into the column on the left. At one or two places the 
extensions lap. A most notable case of the last sort is to be 
observed upon the reverse, in the joint at cols. 36, 37 ; and the 
ruling under 38, 26 projects to the left, marring all of 37, 26, 
and continuing slightly into col. 36. From what has been said, 
it is clear that the right-hand column in such a case must have 
been cut first. That is, at such a place the ruling indicates that 
the scribe must have been working backward through the text 
from right to left so far as the columns were concerned, though 
he could cut each individual line from left to right. It is 
apparent at once that there is no difficulty whatever about 
cutting column 38 or 37 before 36, if the scribe were merely 
copying another stone, column for column and line for line. In 
such a case the column-spaces could be measured off, colored 
rulings made upon the stone, and three or four scribes could 
work simultaneously upon a single face. The conclusion from 
the evidence of the ruling is, then, that the stone found at Susa 
is but a copy made from some other stone. The organization of 
the judiciary, of which we learn something in the official cor¬ 
respondence published by L. W. King, must have required a 
copy of the law in every court, and the exigencies of such 
organization must also have necessitated the multiplication of 
copies of the standard law of the realm with much greater 
rapidity than was possible to a single scribe working upon the 
stubborn diorite. We shall presently observe other possible 
evidences of such a method as we have considered. 

It may seem that overmuch is made of these peculiarities in 
the ruling of the stone. It will be seen, however, that these 
“joints” in the work coincide with the evidence afforded by a 
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change in the form of certain signs and minute differences in 
shading and slant. When we note the concurrence of these 
peculiarities, we have fair grounds for concluding that several 
scribes worked upon the stone, though only the evidence of the 
ruling would indicate simultaneous work. The details of these 
joints will be briefly noticed when we consider the differences in 
forms of signs. 

Further, these phenomena are entirely distinct from another 
sort which may readily be noticed. It would appear that Schell's 
plates are made from photographs of a paper squeeze, and that 
this squeeze was made in small sections, which were afterwards 
joined together. The reader who has access to the photographs 
can readily locate what I take to be the points of juncture. 

So far, we have observed how the double space required by a 
long word or phrase prevents absolute uniformity in the ruling. 
Upon the obverse of the stone no other factor interferes. Not 
so tfpon the reverse. The photographs here show a number of 
curious wedged-shaped spaces, with new rulings beginning at 
different places, and continuing across the stone. An examina¬ 
tion of the photographs suggests that the reverse of the stone is 
not a single plane surface. About fifteen inches from the top 
of the inscription, if we may approximate from the data pub¬ 
lished by Scheil, the stone slopes backward sharply at the upper 
left corner. The reader can grasp the idea at once by breaking 
a common card backward at the upper left corner. An effort to 
rule the stone horizontally then produces wedge-shaped spaces 
at the junction of the upper facet with the main face of the stone. 
At the bottom of the reverse is apparently another such back¬ 
ward slant of the stone. The length of the inscribed portion of 
it increases gradually from left to right. Apart from this fail¬ 
ure to cut the face of the stone down to a perfect plane ere 
inscribing the code upon it, we may notice, as compared with 
the obverse, a rather larger proportion of small holes in the 
stone, that interfere occasionally with the symmetry of the text, 
and are actually responsible for one or two small errors. 

Another peculiar feature of the inscription upon the reverse 
is the very crowded condition of the text upon the lower facet. 
This facet begins about seventy lines from the top. The average 
number of characters in a single-space line (averaging the whole 
inscription) is about four and one-half. But in this densely 
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packed section we find occasionally even nine or ten characters 
in a single-space line. The reader may perceive this at a glance, 
if he will refer to the autographed text, comparing, for instance, 
the ends of 38, 39, or 40 with the earlier portions of the same 
columns. Further, the spaces in which these crowded lines are 
written are often narrower. This crowding cannot find a satis¬ 
factory explanation in the popular notion that everyone has a 
tendency to write more compactly at the bottom of a page, for 
the tendency is conspicuously absent upon the obverse. And in 
this crowded portion of the reverse the chirography seems to 
differ from that in the upper part of the same columns. It is 
further to be remarked that three-fourths of all the errors or 
defects in writing occur in these crowded lines. Two-thirds of 
all the defects may be found in the ends of columns 33-39. 
The reader may be able to pick out in this crowded section lines 
that would have been divided into two lines in the upper part of 
the same column. A considerable number of them would have 
been allowed at least a double-space. (Cf. 34, 93, 94, with 33, 
64, 65, or 36, 60, 61.) We must notice also that there is con¬ 
stant predetermination everywhere of the space to be allotted to 
each sign. That is, if there are to be six characters in a line, we 
do not find that four of them are allowed ample space, while the 
last two are greatly cramped or condensed. On the contrary, the 
space is equably distributed. This fact is especially significant 
when eight or nine characters must be cut in the space usually 
allotted to four or five. Grouping these features with what has 
already been suggested as to copying the Code from another stone, 
we may surmise that when the columns had been inscribed down 
to the beginning of the lower slant, this last surface proved too 
short for the remaining portion, so that lines were made narrower, 
many double-spaced lines were condensed into single spaces, or 
occasionally two lines made into one. One case will be quoted 
later; the reader may observe several probable instances. And 
as the chirography of these lower ends has points of difference 
from that above, it is possible that two sets of scribes could have 
worked simultaneously, one upon a platform over the other. 

How this crowding may operate to multiply errors may be 
illustrated in col. 34. In the eighty-seventh line, allowed but a 
single space, we have eight characters: i-pu-us-ma us-ta- 
mi-it. In the autographed text I have not exactly represented 
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this line. The scribe left a distinct space between the last two 
signs, which I did not do. His result was that the head of the 
small oblique wedge of the it practically touches the inner 
vertical at its left. There is thus no room left to cut the small 
se that distinguishes id from da. The scribe depended upon 
the intelligence of the reader to read the sign as it should be. 
In my autographing I toot the small space between the last two 
characters, assigning it to the last one, thus gaining room to write 
a very small se in the da. The same thing occurs in 38 , 78, in 
the double-line, (a) u lu UR.MA1J id-du-uk ( b ) rG’um 
ma-bar ilim. This double-line is crowded into a space narrower 
than that allotted to some single ones. Part (a) has seven char¬ 
acters so that id is treated as above. It is actually da. The 
ilim in (6) projects upward into the space that should be occupied 
by the tiny ud of the uk above; while the cramped bar is 
allowed to pass as a seeming bi- In spite of these things no 
one would fail to understand the line. The sign uk is treated 
the same way, for illustration, in 36 , 77, where the tim below 
reaches into the space needed to complete the uk. I may 
remark that the frequency of the omission of the small signs dis¬ 
tinguishing az and uk suggests that they may not have been 
originally part of the signs, but were later additions to differ¬ 
entiate signs that had become similar. (The shifting forms of 
tu (siklu), id, da, and mir, suggest that they may have had 
a similar history. The tu in 35 , 61 seems to have a gunu 
attached to the top. Note the variations of mir in the sign- 
list.) In 33 , 76, 89, 93, we find the scribe, when desiring to 
distinguish id from da, in a crowded line, contenting himself 
by drawing three or four vertical scratches in place of the care¬ 
fully cut se, that would have required more room. The same 
thing was done in 15 , 55. In 36 , 87 the signs id and da 
appear in the photograph to have been exchanged. The line 
ID.GUD.DA.UR.RA actually is, in the plate, DA.GUD.ID. 
UR.RA. Whether any attempt was made to erase the small se 
in the third character is doubtful. There are other cases of 
da for id by this scribe; but these suffice for illustration. 

Very closely connected, perhaps, with this uncertainty in the 
case of id and da, is the shifting of forms of tu (siklu) and 
mir. The latter occurs but a few times in the inscription, and 
presents a new form in nearly every case. A glance at the six 
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forms in the sign-list will show the reader that the “main frame” 
of the mir is identical with that of the \u. The variant forms 
are produced by a shifting of the gunu. And it is a matter of 
peculiar interest that three of these six forms have two gunus 
each. A reason for this may be seen by inspecting the \u in 
35, 61, where an unmistakable gunu is attached to the upper 
bar. But this leaves the $u identical in form with two types of 
the mir. Such a form of \u must have been well known, to 
produce so much shifting of the mir, with a double gunu. 
When we consider also the later Assyrian shekel sign, we observe 
that it has more strokes*than belong to the simple tu of this 
inscription; and as the Assyrian often diminishes the number 
of strokes in the older characters, we are given some grounds for 
suspecting that this gunu form of the simple \u is the one 
from which the Assyrian \u is derived. This impression 
becomes the stronger, when we observe that in the Assyrian the 
$u and the mir differ only in the fact that the latter has a 
gunu at the left; just the difference between the a g Cl of 43 , 45, 
and the si^lu of 35 , 61. Perhaps tu, id, and da are derived 
originally from the same character, with the special significance 
of “measure,” and with subsequent modifications to distinguish 
different kinds of measures. For stands as a measure of 
weight, or monetary values ; in combination with two other signs, 
it becomes a reed, one of the Babylonian measures of length. 
Id, which = da+se, appears as a measure of value, or hire, 
probably a mere measure of grain at first, as wages are often 
estimated in grain, We observe again that both mir and da 
stand for the ideas of “mighty,” “powerful;” while id and da 
may signify also “the hand.” We have here then the basis of 
the group, the hand being both a symbol of power and a unit 
of measure of length. Again, the mir is given almost exactly 
the form of da, Neb. II, 1, 37. Now referring to the “Stele 
des Vautours,” A, 2, 5, etc., the crude da there is at once recog¬ 
nizable as the rough outline of a forearm and outspread hand, 
while su “hand,” is without the forearm. The use of id, then, 
to express “hire” or wages, would be derived from the idea of 
the hand grasping or receiving grain. The double gunu of the 
mir in our text then emphasizes its idea of power or majesty. 
There would appear then to be a real basis in the original ideas 
for the confusion of these signs. We may remark that in the 
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Egypti&m we have some weights and measures of the same name 
and quantity as the Babylonian ones, while the forearm and hand 
is the regular symbol of might or power, continually recurring in 
the rehearsal of royal attributes. But we may not here follow 
up this line of comparison. 

Further, in examining the different forms of these signs, we 
observe how very easy it was for the scribe to write id for gab 
in 34 , 79. Both id and da occur repeatedly in other texts with 
the small oblique wedge at the right terminating the upper hori¬ 
zontal bar instead of the lower one. But this would leave the 
outline practically identical with the gab as regularly written in 
this text. 

Possibly there is an effort to differentiate different forms 
from the same sign in the ease of gul. This sign occurs but four 
times in the text: as gul in 42 , 5, 22: as kul, with a different 
form, in 43 , 19, and under a still more different form in 39 , 29, 
in the awllum KUL. This last form is practically identical 
with Gudea, B, 7, 57. And the shifting of the gunu which we 
have just been noticing suggests that we should not overlook the 
rare gunu of UD, in 36 , 89, while in 43 , 24, the gunu is not 
discernible, so that the sign appears as DU instead of isdu, 
which other texts would lead us to expect. 

Recurring to the way in which overcrowding or a defect in 
the stone may lead to an apparent error in the text, an excellent 
illustration may be obtained by comparing 33 , 47, 55, 61, 34 , 
82, 92, and 37 , 24. Here we have in each case the loss of an 
eye discussed. In four of the places, the characters ub-tab- 
bi-it form a line to themselves. In 37 , 24, “his eye” is crowded 
into the same single-space line; the ideogram is used, and bi 
dropped out—an abbreviation in spelling not uncommon in the 
text. The line then reads: SI-su ub-tab-it. Scheil reads 
the last sign da. But despite a heavy scratch partially defacing 
the line, I think the small se of the id is clearly discernible. 
It is different in 34 , 92. Here the ideogram was not used. We 
have the spelling i-in-su instead. Observe that in, as also ub, 
requires as much space as two average signs, so that the char¬ 
acters i-in-su ub-tab-it would require the space of eight com¬ 
mon signs. We observe further that a hole in the line, between 
in and su, occupies space enough for one sign. The scribe 
thus cramped left the final character like the defective id cited 
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above, there being not room enough left within it for the ordi¬ 
nary 8e. We may then be justified in thinking that the intended 
reading is ub-tab-it, not ub-tab-da, as Seheil reads. A fur¬ 
ther indication for this is the comparative indifference of this 
particular scribe to some small inner wedges. The small inner 
vertical of in is omitted in this very line; also in lines 81 and 
63 above, perhaps in 73, and in ni in lines 57, 61. In the auto¬ 
graphing these wedges were restored, but I do not think the 
scribe here ever cut them. 

Besides peculiarities of this sort, we may observe a number 
of recognized errors, which the scribes have corrected. In 1, 
59 the writer of Dur-ilu perhaps first wrote gar, then 
partially erasing, made dur out of the gar. In 39 , 70 ir was 
written instead of kak, and a feeble attempt at erasure of the 
small verticals was made. In 33 , 54, 56, ni was written instead 
of kak, and the incomplete erasure leaves the extra wedge still 
visible. In 35 , 70, lu was written in place of ku, the extra 
wedge is partially erased. In 36 , 63 the scribe wrote “boat” 
when “boatman” was required; the*GI§.MA is corrected to 
Ml.DU.DU. In 38 , 30 the ideogram for “horn” was given 
two inner verticals instead of one; one is partially erased. In 
the same line the bi was first omitted: the ir being made long 
enough to occupy the remaining space. The error was dis¬ 
covered and the bi written over the end of the ir, a new short 
ir following over the other-end of the original ir. Notice that 
it was only six lines above that bi was omitted from ub-tab- 
bi-it. Two lines below, in 37 , 32, 33, we have the syllable sa 
so closely connected ’ with a tapering vertical blot at the end, 
that it suggests the possibility of these characters having been 
carelessly written bit at first, and afterwards corrected by mar¬ 
ring the final vertical wedge. ' About this case the photograph 
does not permit one to be dogmatic. In 39 , 15 is a very nice 
case of correction, the scribe first writing ba-ani-si-im, then 
correcting the “fifth” to “sixth” by defacing b&-&m, and writ¬ 
ing si over the am. In 42 , 36 ir-ri-sum was first written; 
then the final character amended to tim. In 37 , 16 e-mi-e 
was similarly corrected to e-mi-su. The most significant case 
of all is in 42 , 19. Here the scribe seems to have omitted the 
line entirely, and written the next one in its place. The error 
was discovered ere proceeding further, and the line corrected to 
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a-wa-ti-i a, instead of sa i-na na-ru-i-a. The final char¬ 
acters required no change: the blurred ru is still discernible: 
the second na needed little change to make a ti; the first is 
not totally obliterated, though not legible; the end-wedge of sa 
is almost untouched, while traces of its initial-wedges can be 
discerned. It is clear that an error of this sort is most probable 
when the scribe is copying another inscription, line for line. At 
the end of 43 we find li-te-ir; it is repeated in the first line of 
44 ; the only case in the inscription. The scribe has not thought 
it worth while to erase either of them. Effort was made in 
autographing the text to illustrate each of these erasures, so far 
as traces were visible, except in the case of Dur-ilu. 

Another type of error occurs in the ruling. Line 20 , 71 
should have had a double-space. Running the ruled line 
through divides a word, thus: 

u lu i-na na-ba- 
al-ka-at-tim. 

In 39 , 62 is a similar case. Probably we have here, in this 
dense packing, an effort to crowd three lines into two, after the 
rulings were drawn. The present division is, 

bi-en-ni e-li-su 
im-ta-ku-ut, a-na na-di-na- 
ni-su u-ta-ar-ma. 

The original must have been, 

bi-en-ni e-li-su 
im-ta-ku-ut, 
a-na na-di-na-ni-su 
u-ta-ar-ma. 

In contrast with this superfluous ruling may be noticed the 
omission of ruling between 25 , 66, 67, so that a new section of 
law begins in (b) of a double space, as though it were but part of 
the preceding phrase or word. The same thing appears to me to 
have occurred in 34 , 94-95 (the column-end already noted as 
full of small errors), though in autographing the text it was 
treated as though the ruling were perfect. 

In the sign-list, effort has been made to suggest some of the 
chirographical peculiarities, not necessarily listing every minute 
variation in form. It is apparent at once that the majority of 
the 235 signs in the code show no essential variations. About 
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fifty show some slight changes. Many of these turn merely upon 
the length of some small wedge, or its absence. Thus, in the 
small group that forms the left of al, sum, il, ur, ad, si, or 
turn, one scribe may habitually omit the tiny vertical; another 
may use it, always ending in the lower parallel; a third may 
regularly carry it through the parallel. It would be tedious to 
enumerate the tastes of each scribe in regard to each sign. The 
first style in the sign-list is generally the prevailing one. Ba, 
tim, and ak have the largest number of variations. Not all of 
tim and ak are illustrated in the sign-list. The main elements 
are shown. 

Scribal tastes are most pronounced in the case of mu, ik 
ak, ri, ar, tim, sum, us, ra, ma, mir, im, u, lum, ma 

11. The following suggestions as to different scribes may serve 
as a basis for more minute study of the chirography. The 
figure after a syllable indicates the number of its style in the 
sign-list: 

Scribe A: obverse, 1 - 11 . Uses in for ina, 1 , 15, 18, 4 , 13, 
16, 39; u (and) for syllabic u, 1 , 15, 2 , 15; sig for si, 1 , 

12, 4 , 45; sag for sa, 2 , 50. Characters heavy, vertical, 
occasional minute inclination to left. Heads of horizontal 
wedges, especially if in groups of four (as in ga), apt to be 
crescent-shaped. Prefers mu 1 , ak 1 , ra 1 , bu 2 , tim 5 , il 1 ’ 5 , sum 1 , 
ad 1 , si 2 , ru 1 , es 2 , ri 1 , ar 1 , us 2 , ma 1 , im 2 , u 1 , ik 1 , ak 1 , lum 1 ’ 2 . 
Absence of peculiar syllables in code suggests a new scribe may 
have begun there; but there is scarcely any change in forms. 

B. 11 - 16 . About the middle of 11 , the ruling is broken, 
and is not continuous with that in 10 ; some ends project into 
12 ; two or three toward bottom of 12 project into it. Char¬ 
acters heavy and stout as in A; vertical, or minutely slanted to 
right; preferences in style indicate a frequent effort to save 
strokes. Uses syllable dar. Preferences: eklu 2 , u 2 , ma 2 , 
ik 2 , mu 2 , ak 8 , lu 2 , us 8 ’ 4 , tim 4 , ri 3 ’ 4 . Ruling is jointed at 
14-15 ; but not enough change in style to indicate a new scribe. 
Lu 3 and sar 2 , are only distinctions. The scribe probably laid 
off his work in two sections. 

C. Reverse: 17 - 18 ? Wedges more slender, appearing 
taller; heads larger, with marked tendency to crescent shape; 
sum, ad, im, il, etc., often without the small vertical at the 
left: bars of mu short and heavy, end bar of ik very short. 
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Slant to right quite common. Line 17 , 18, seems to use 
junction of facets as a ruling. Preferences, except for above 
differences, much like A’s. Perhaps only a section of the 
next. 

D. Joint between 18 - 19 : ruling under 19 , 20, 22, 33, 37, 
42, 47, projects considerably into 18 , at the left. None from 18 
to the right. Lines 20 , 15, 21 , 19, seem to use junction of 
facets as ruling. Wedges generally heavy, resembling A, except 
that heads average larger, with more tendency to crescent form. 
A small section of about twenty lines* length, beginning about the 
11th, in two or three columns, suggests C. C probably inscribes 
the lower slant of the reverse for several columns. 

E : 25 - 29 - Probably begins about middle of 25. The 
tendency to large crescent-shaped heads disappears. Heads 
often very small. Characters are more slender than in C, whom 
they recall at first glance. All signs with more than one main 
vertical, such as ri, hu, uz, ar, tend to have these of equal 
height; end bar of ik also taller; likewise bars of mu. Sides 
of wedges appear curved in many places. Small vertical wedges 
in the left of im, ad, sum, il, etc., not regularly inserted. 
Uses sim; elsewhere si-im is the custom. 

F: 29 - 34 . In 30 , 10, 11, 17, 46, rulings of 29 project; 
rulings of 9, 53, 56, 65, project into 29 - Style rather recalls B. 
Small verticals in us go through the horizontal; similar tend¬ 
ency in other signs; upper small wedge of ru either absent or a 
variable scratch; uses tur instead of tu-ur. Nu slanted 
sharply to right in a number of places. Perpendicularity not 
well preserved; often slants to right or left. Preferences recall 
B. Notice ru 2 ’ 5 , ma 2 . mftru 1 , ku 5 , lu 3 . Small errors begin 
to be very numerous in the crowded bottoms of these columns. 
Probably begins about middle of 29 - 

G: 35 - 37 ? Upper and lower wedges in all parallel fours 
(e. g., ga, lum, mi, etc.) decidedly heavier than central ones; 
heads of them prominent. Lum and mi, like A or D, empha¬ 
size the distinct character of the sets of wedges composing them. 
Middle four in lum tend to slant; left four nearer vertical than 
before. Cf. 35 , 45, or 36 , 27, with 32 , 65, 75. Ak 1 , ik 1 , 
ma 1 , ku 5 ; and shorter bars in gi, zi, ri, ar, etc., make a fur¬ 
ther distinction from preceding. Section of slender work at top 
suggests E. 
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H : 37 - 40 . The most marked prolongation of misruling occurs 
here, as already mentioned, from 38 , 26, marring all of 37 , 26, 
and reaching into 36 . Lapping projections: four or five from 
37 to left, two or three from 36 to the right. Peculiar writing 
of lum, mi, etc., like the last, but more pronounced; uses syl¬ 
labic value kaz, for sign bi, with peculiar form, 38 , 83; two 
right-hand wedges of i in line with upper and lower left; new 
type of sum, ik; u and ak like B; small verticals in ad, us, 
turn, sum, etc*, quite prominent, and go through horizontal to 
lower line; characters heavier than for some columns preceding; 
secondary verticals in bu, ri, ar, shorter again. Sum 3,4 , ik 3 , 
ak 4 ’ 5 , turn 4 , es 3 , bi, kaz 2 ’ 3 , ma 1 ’ 2 , u 2 , mu 1 , im 2 , ri 2 . 

I: 41 - 44 . Ruling of 41 hardly matches that in 40 any¬ 
where ; most decided joint in the inscription, though without 
projections. Style suggests B. Several new syllables or values; 
gul, kul, sun, zar, slru, dur, dar, pis, dum, mur. Mu 3 ’ 4 
(the last new), ub 2 (new), ma 1 , u 1 , im 1 , ak 1 ’ 2 ’ 4 , ru 2 ’ 8 , 
sum 1 ’ 2 , gan 2 . Does not maintain last scribe’s habit of carrying 
small verticals through the lower parallel, in ad, sum, etc. All 
verticals of ri, hu, ar, usually of equal height. Vertical bars 
of im, gi, zi, rather taller. Much leaning to right. 
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MOSES’ SONG OF TRIUMPH * 

By Paul Haupt, 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

On Dec. 16 th 1903 the daily papers published a cablegram from 
St. Petersburg, stating that the Sea of Azov was disappearing. 
At Taganrog, near the mouth of the Don, which next to Odessa 
was the leading seaport in southern Russia, the waters are said 
to have receded to such an extent that the bed of the sea is 
visible for several versts. Vessels are lying high and dry, and 
the greatest confusion prevails in the harbor. During the storm 
which raged in Baltimore on Oct. 9 th and 10 th 1903 the greater 
part of the water was driven out of the upper harbor by the 
tremendous wind; in spite of the almost phenomenal rainfall 
many vessels were resting on the bottom. In my paper on 
Archaeology and Mineralogy (read at the general meeting of the 
American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia, April 2, 1903 )* 
I mentioned the fact that Major-General Tulloch observed that 
under a strong east wind the shallow waters of Lake Menz&leh, 
at the northern entrance to the Suez Canal receded for a distance 
of seven miles. There is therefore no reason for doubting the 
historical character of the passage through the Red Sea. Some 
Israelites may have crossed the former northern end of the Gulf 
of Suez south of Lake Tims&fr which was still connected at that 
time with the Bitter Lakes south of it; but when the Egyptians 

♦Read at the meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, New York, 
Dec. 81,1908. For the abbreviations need in this paper see my Book of Canticles (Chicago, 
1902) p. 17 = vol. 18, p. 207 of this Journal. 
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tried to follow them, the wind shifted, and the flood, which had 
been driven away by a strong east wind, or rather southeast 
wind, came back so that, as we read in Exod. 15,1. 21, horses 
and chariots were plunged in the sea. 

In note 17 to the abstract of my paper on Archeology and 
Mineralogy 1 I have stated that the late psalm, which is given in 
the Biblical narrative of the passage through the Bed Sea as 
Moses’ Song of Triumph, falls into three sections; each section 
comprises three stanzas; each stanza consists of two couplets of 
two D^WQ, i. e. double-hemistichs ;* each hemistich contains 
two beats. This is the same meter which we find e. g. in ifnjr 1. 
4 . 16 . 137 , &c. and in Isaiah’s Parable of the Vineyard.* 

According to Keil* and Dillmann, 4 whose arrangement of the 
poem has been adopted by Holzinger 5 and Bcentsch® in their new 
commentaries on Exodus, published in 1900, 7 this triumphal ode 
consists of three sections, preceded by an introductory stanza 
(v. l b ) and a concluding verse (v. 18)* viz. i: w. 2-5 (6 lines); 
—ii: 6-10 (12lines);—iii: 11-17 (18 lines). Dillmann thinks 
that the lines of the first section have five (3 + 2) beats,* while 
the other two sections as well as the introductory and the con¬ 
cluding lines have four (2 + 2) beats. These statements are 
repeated, without any modifications, in the new edition of Dill- 
mann’s commentary edited by Byssel (Leipzig, 1897). Accord¬ 
ing to Strack 10 the first stanza (w. 2-5) consists of 6 lines, each 
containing five or six words; the second stanza (w. 6-10) consists 
of 12 lines, each containing four words; the third (vv. 11-17) 
consists of 18 lines the majority of which contain four words. It 
is hardly necessary to add that the number of words is entirely 
irrelevant; the meter depends on the number of beats, not on the 
number of words. The time of a musical bar remains the same, 
no matter whether it consists of 2 half-notes, or 4 quarter-notes, 
or 64 sixty-fourth notes, &c. The ‘impressive brevity* of v. 14* 
is according to Strack (op. cit., p. 210, note x) an intentional 
departure from the metrical scheme. 

A division into three sections (w, 1-3; 4-11; 12-18) was 
also advocated, as early as 1857, by the author of the first 
edition of Dillmann’s commentary on Exodus and Leviticus, 

* Bndde’s objections to my explanation of the term bWQ • in Theol. Liter atur-Zeitung, 
Jan. 28, 1904, ooi. 42, are not Talid; of. Delltssch, HW 481b, AL* 175*. Heb. bWD cannot 
denote a Terse of three hemistiohs, bat only one of two equal parts or halve*. See also 
Gnyard, Note$ de lexicographic attgrienne (Paris, 1878) g 78. 
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August Knobel. Ewald, 11 on the other hand, arranged the verses 
in four 19 groups (1-5; 6-10; 11-13; 14-17);" and Ley, 14 in five 
(2-5; 6-8; 9-11; 12-15; 16-18). Ernst Meier 15 gave a trans¬ 
lation of this ode in six stanzas, each containing 12 lines; but 
his stichic arrangement is rather peculiar: e. g. v. 17 is printed 
in 10 lines! Bickell 16 arranges this song in eight stanzas, each 
stanza comprising six hemistichs; the first two hemistichs, 
Bickell thinks, were repeated at the end of each stanza as refrain. 
According to Heuss 17 this poem consists of 10 six-line stanzas 
with a brief introductory praan and a concluding verse. Perles 15 
divided the text into three stanzas (1-6; 7-11; 12-16) and a 
concluding tetrastich (w. 17. 18), each stanza consisting of 
10+2 lines; but as Brentsch remarks (p. 130), w. 6 and 7 
cannot be assigned to different stanzas. Nor is it necessary to 
suppose that this psalm was intended for different choirs (so 
Zenner 19 and Perles 15 ). In Kautzsch’s Textbibel (1899) there is 
but one blank line in the whole poem, viz. before v. 6; in the 
Revised Version there is no break at all. 90 

Nor is there any sectional division in Sievers’* 1 arrangement 
of this poem. The blank lines before w. 3 and 9 are due to 
typographical awkwardness.* Sievers thinks, however, that w. 
1-13 may be old, while w. 14-18 may have been added by a 
later writer (c/. Bantsch, op. cit. y p. lxi). According to Sievers 
the majority of the hemistichs in vv. 14-17 seem to have had 
originally three f beats. In v. 17 Sievers cancels IttJtDtYl and 
•tlJT at the end of the second line. He is also inclined to 
eliminate THEft and at the end of the two double-hemi- 

stichs of v. 16, and TT& in the last but one line of this psalm. 
These excisions, however, are gratuitous. I believe, with Cor- 
nill, 22 that the whole poem is by one author. If a later poet had 
added a stanza, he would have endeavored to imitate the meter 
of the old song. Sievers’ theory is just as untenable as Driver’s 
opinion that the greater part of the song is probably Mosaic, and 
the expansion limited to the closing verses." The song cannot 
have been incorporated in the Ephraimitic Document (E) from 
a collection of national poems ;** the general style is not antique. 

* We find the same clumsiness very frequently in Jensen's translations in Schrader's 
KB; in KB 6.176 e. g. the misleading blank lines after 11.170.186.194 might have been easily 
avoided by placing [ttiert in 1.187 at the end of the preceding line, Ac. 

t(y. Josephus, Ant., ii, 16,4 quoted in Ed. KOnig’s 8tilUHk, Rhetorik, Poetik (Leipdg, 
1900) p. 841,1L18.21. 
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The poem is different from the Song of Deborah,* David’s Dirge,* 
and other old songs in the historical books ;* it is evidently a 
late psalm* incorporated in the Pentateuch just as the late psalm 
commonly known as the Song of Hannah (which probably refers 
to Jehoiachin)* was inserted in the Books of Samuel. Moses’ 
Song of Triumph seems to be a post-Exilic liturgical hymn for 
the Passover, celebrating Jhvh’s glorious deeds in times of yore. 

According to Strack 10 the language and the contents of the 
first two stanzas are very old, and there is nothing which mili¬ 
tates against the belief that they were written immediately after 
the event described therein. Verses 12-17, on the other hand, 
were written after the Conquest of Canaan; but the whole song 
is not later than the times of David (about 1000 b. o.). Simi¬ 
larly Reuse 17 considers this ode to be one of the oldest monu¬ 
ments of Hebrew literature, though not pre-Solomonic (about 
950 b. c.). It is possible that this song is a later expansion 
of an ancient theme contained in v. l b (cf. v. 21), not in w. 
1-10 (Strack 10 ) or w. l b -3 (Ewald, 11 Dillmann,” Delitzsch”). 
Duhm remarks in his article on Poetical Literature in Cheyne- 
Black’s EB 3792* that the opening couplet may be attributed to 
Miriam,* whilst w. 2-19 are certainly a late artificial production, 
According to Bender, 7 however, v. l b does not represent an 
antique nucleus (Z. c., pp. 11. 45); but his argument (p. 8) that 
this whole psalm is Messianic* is not valid. The opening couplet 
may be Mosaic even if all the subsequent lines be Messianic and 
post-Exilic. 

The verb TCH to throw in v. l b is no Aramaism. We might 
just as well say that fremd in Chaucer is a Germanism (contrast 
Ed. Ktaig, Einleitung in das AT , p. 425, 1. 5). Several words 
which are common in Aramaic are archaic (and poetic) in 


* Miriam, the Hebrew prototype of the name Mary, might be interpreted to mean 
1 Milker/ just as some comparative philologians supposed that the Indo-European word for 
* daughter ’ meant originally * milker’; cf. O. Schrader, 8prachvergleichung und Urge • 
tehichte (Jena, 1890) p. 196. In Arabic, marj means ‘to stroke the udder of a camel so that 


it gives an abundance of milk’ 


I ^ »»»* til Ljy* ki'UJt 

cf. the name • Miriam is generally supposed to mean ‘ Star of the Sea.’ But etella 

marie is a corruption of etilla marie 4 drop of the sea 1 This is one of the impos¬ 

sible etymologies given in St. Jerome’s Liber interpretatlonie Eebraicorum nominum ; see 
Onomartica sacra , ed. Lagarde (Gottingen, 1887) p. 41, 14, 8. Modern Biblical scholars 
generally believe that Miriam means either * rebellious’ (*t*TQ) or ‘fat’ (fcC*TO); cf. 
Cheyne-Black’s EB 2953 and TLZ 21,36. For Kaput* = D Vjjp c/. XT?*], Ac., and 

Syriac bar ‘son’ for bir, Ac. See this Journal, 1, 224, n. 5. All etymologies of ancient 
names are, of course, very uncertain. 
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Hebrew, e. g. ITljfc, !"iVq, HTH, SIPS, M"D (Gesenius-Kautzsch, 
§2, s; cf Ed. KOnig, Stilistik , p. 282). It is true that Rashi 
refers for HOT in v. l b to the Aramaic TOT in Dan. 3,21, but 
this verb is found also in Assyrian (just as urxu = mjfc, &c.). 
In the cuneiform texts ramfi means, as a rule, ‘to establish 
one’s residence, to take up one’s habitation,’ but the original 
meaning is ‘to pitch a tent;’ c/. icprpriBa fiaXkeaOcu, fundamenta 
jacere. We speak not only of pitching a tent or camp, but also 
of pitching {%. e. throwing) a ball or a dart, just as HOT means 
in Jer. 4,29 (tTD£ ?TEft) ‘to pitch a dart’ <5*j) 

or ‘to shoot with the bow;’* 5 cf. POT* Gen. 21,20, also DOT 
Jer. 50, 29, i. e. D^OT (41 D*OT). n In the bilingual incantation 
K 4872+Rm 110* we find Assyr. ramfi* with the meaning 
‘to throw down.’ We read there (v R 50, 46 a ; cf. 1. 56 a ): sa 
ekimmu 40 limnu ina mftsi irmftsu ‘whom the evil spirit 
threw down at night’ (Sumer, gal gigim gulgal-e gi ban- 
da-ria). The preceding line is sa altl limnu ina ma’&lisu 
iktumusu ‘whom the evil Alt! 41 overpowered on his bed’ 
(Sumer, gal Alai gul-gal-e ki-n& na-sin-dula) and the 
following line: sa gallfl rabfl in&rus ‘whom the great 
Gallfl 41 slew’ 48 (/^; cf post-Biblical TTO ‘to stab’). Heb. 
HOT ‘to throw down’ is therefore no Aramaism." 

We must also bear in mind that the opening couplet contains 
no reference to Pharaoh and his host. The second line is not, 
D*U rrr *lbTTl rips Pharaoh and his host He cast in the sea 
(v. 4) but Dp HOT DOT 4 ! D*10 Both horses and chariots He 
plunged in the sea (for DOTl instead of M *DOT 1 ) see below, 
p. 158). The passage of a portion of the Israelites through the 
former northern end of the Gulf of Suez and the submersion of 
some Egyptian chariots, alluded to in the antique nucleus of the 
Song of the Sea, 44 may be historical. 

But Bender has shown conclusively that the language of the 
the subsequent lines of Moses’ Song of Triumph is not antique 
but late. The alleged archaisms are artificial. The suffix ID" 
e. g. is found in the latest psalms, e. g. in ^ 2 which commemo¬ 
rates the coronation (104 B. o.) of Aristobulus as the first Has- 
monean King of the Jews. 45 On p. 47 of his paper 7 Bender 
advances the conjecture that Moses’ Song of Triumph may have 
been composed about 450 b. o. But it is quite possible that it is 
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a century later, it may have been inserted long after the comple¬ 
tion of the Pentateuch. 4 * It is certainly a mistake to suppose 
with Bmntsch (op. oit., p. 129; contrast ibid., p. lxi) that Josh. 
2,9 b and 24 (of. also Dent. 2,25) allude to w. 15 b . 16* of Moses* 
Song of Triumph; the clause JP35 "’MF b5 “flto in v. 15 is 
evidently a gloss derived from the passages in Josh, Nor does 
Neh. 9,11 presuppose the existence of the Song of the Sea;“ if 
Ezra’s confession qt sins contained an allusion to that poem 
we should expect DTTK WV2 HVfito ibbs instead of 

trw tras fiVcMaa robwn onai^; or in*’ ktbtTi 

tm* traa tas fibisna; or at least rnan BTB*n-rw‘i 
tnaa tra (or rVT). Neh. 9,11 shows only that the 
traditional narrative of the passage through the Bed Sea was 
known at the time of Ezra, but not that our Song of the Sea 44 
existed at that period. 47 

As stated above, the original text of this psalm consists of 
86 D^blDE- M is divided into 18 verses, but the traditional verse- 
division is not good. Each of the 18 verses ought to contain a 
couplet of two D^blffiD or four hemistichs; but several of the M 
verses represent but one bVEi e. g. w. 8. 5. 12. 18. Verses 9. 
11. 17, on the other hand, contain three 0*6*33; and unless we 
relegate v. 16 b (gloss t) to the margin, this verse would contain 
four Epb*33 • In the same way v. 9 contains four 0*6*13 if we 
insert the line: I will never turn back until they are destroyed. 

The stichic arrangement in M is nearly correct, 4 * certainly 
more correct than it is in the Song of Hannah. 4 * Each 
represents a b*33» except •OK (TlbK) Vrn’SKI •'bKTIT 
(v. 2°* d ) and (v. 8* d ) *IKBp D'btt (TTiaB) *033 
(D^'Obs) Hbhn where the two hemistichs of the D^bttJO are 
separated by a fTJOb’ 80 On the other hand there ought to be 
a rtnb between vv. 4 and 5. 

The text is, on the whole, well preserved, which is no doubt 
due to the fact that this psalm was incorporated in the Penta¬ 
teuch. There are comparatively few corruptions, transpositions, 
and scribal expansions. The principal alterations are recorded 
in the subjoined Critical Remarks. 

I disagree with Sievers,* 1 not only in the atrophic arrange¬ 
ment, but also in the vocalization and accentuation of a number 
of words. 61 
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The Song of the Sea . 44 

15 , 1 Then Mote* and the Israelites sang to JHVH this song as follows: 


i To Jhvh I sing, 

Both horses and ‘chariots’ 

2{}My Help* He became, 
Him praise I as my God, 


ii 3 *A man of warfare, 

4 «The king 89 and his army 

His choicest charioteers 89 

5 Engulfed by the Ocean, 


of majesty is He; 

He plunged in the sea. 

{‘my’ song is Jah;| 
exalt as vmy Father. 


Jhvh His name is, 

He cast 89 in the sea; 

were whelmed in the Red Sea, 
they sank in the deep.l 


ill 11 Who is like unto Thee, 
Who is like unto Thee 


Jhvh, among gods ? 
in might, of the ‘deities’? 


Appalling in exploits, 

12 Thy hand 88 Thou extendedst, 


and marvelous deeds, 
and Hades 88 devoured them. 


iv 6 Thy right hand, O Jhvh, 
Thy right hand, O Jhvh, 

7 The might of Thy majesty 88 
Thy wrath, if Thou vent it, 


v 9 The foeman had boasted, 
Divide up the spoil, 

I will draw my sword, 

‘1 will not turn back 


▼i 8 The blasts of Thy nostrils 
Arresting the currents,* 

10 Again blew Thy blast :* 
Like lead they descended 


has shown mighty vigor, 
can shatter the foeman. 

subdues Thine opponents, 
consumes them like stubble. 


1 will chase and overtake them, 
wreak vengeance upon them, 

my hand shall uproot them, 
until they are destroyed.’ 


piled up the waters, 
congealing the Ocean. 8 [*] 

the sea straight engulfed them; 
in waters stupendous. 


(«) 16. 1 saying (fi) 2 my Strength (y) the God of (6) 8 Jhvh («) 4 the chariots of 
({) 5 like a stone (*) 8 (so that they stood) like a wall (8) in the heart of the sea 

(i) 16*-* Until passed over Thy people, O Jhvh, 

Until passed over the people Thou aoquiredst 
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C. Til 13 Thy goodness has guided 6 ® 

By strength Thou hast led them 


Thy people thus rescued, 
to Thy holy homestead ; u 


14 It was heard by the nations 
And shuddering seized on 


all quaking ‘and quivering/ 8 * 
the men of Philistia. 


▼ili 15 Then stricken with terror 
The mighty of Moab 62 

16 Affright and great panic 
Made still as a stone 6 * 


were rulers of Edom, 

were seized with sore trembling.* 

straightway fell upon them 
by strength of Thine arm.[] 


ix 17 Thou b rough test and settest them 
The place Thou hast chosen 


on the hill of Thy heritage, 5 * 
to dwell in, O Jhvh. 


In the Temple, O ‘Jhvh,’ 
18 ‘Thou 1 has‘t’ dominion 


which Thy hands established, 
for ever and ever. 88 


(«) 15 all the dwellers of Canaan melted away (In fear) 


Critio&l Remarks on the Hebrew Text. 

V. 1.—IK IHKb i« a variant to the preceding HOad. We must 
read either IIHfcCl or lOfctb; cf. Crit. Notes on Daniel (SBOT) p. 16,1.89. 

For fR 0511 DID read Wil DID ( c f Sievers,* 1 p. 408, n. 1) fol¬ 
lowing ft Imrov retd &vaf$arypr. S6A (<nl~? %) Vo©*© ; 3 equum 

et ascensorem, , that is, ‘horse and charioteer’ (Assyr. m&rnisqu u 
r&kibu; see Beitr. z. Assyr. 4, 586, n. *); Strack, correctly, Ross und 
Fahrer. Even at the risk of being included by Beentsch 6 among those 
who know nothing of poetry I venture to assert that rider can here only 
mean ‘charioteer,’ not ‘horseman’ (Holzinger, Beentsch, Bender). Ross 
und. Reiter is undoubtedly more poetic in German owing to the allitera¬ 
tion and other poetic associations; but so far as the poetry of the Hebrew 
original is concerned, it does not make any difference whether we take 
251 to mean ‘riding on horseback’ or ‘riding in a chariot’ Bender 
(p. 11) states that 0511 DID proves that this line cannot have been 
written by an eye-witness; the ancient Egyptians had no horsemen. 
But in the first place, fR reads *05*11 > not 125111 (Bender, p. 4,1. 5); 
moreover, the final 1 of the suffix may be due to dittography of the 
initial 1 of fTQl {of. the remarks on fR 1PJ13R lor 1STT3H > below, n. 57 
and Crit. Notes on Kings (SBOT) p. 199,1. 27; finally, we must read, not 
25*11 but 2511 01D> *• «•» 4 horse(s) and chariot(s),’ cf. 14,9; Deut. 11, 
4;' Is. 43,17; '^76,7; see also Deut. 20,1; Josh. 11,4; 1K 20,1.21.26; 
2 E 2,11; 6,9; 6,14. 17; 7,6. 14; 10,2; Is. 66,20; Jer. 46,9; 60,37; 
$ 20,8; Cant. 1,9, and Crit. Notes on Kings (SBOT) p. 206,1.38; p. 211, 
1. 52; p. 214,1. 2. In Die Schriften des AT, neu Rbersetzt von Augusti 
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und De Wette, 1 (Heidelberg, 1809) p. 148, this line is correctly trans¬ 
lated : Eosse und Wagen stUrzf er ins Meer. The rendering ippa is also 
found in the margin of a ft MS; cf. Field ad loc. 

For tVSn (£ , S6A 1^) see above, p. 158. According to Clement 

of Alexandria (200 ▲. d.) JR U'3, TTD1 must be interpreted allegorically 
(as rat Kovfiufas 6ra{£a% &vo/3a. W); see Diestel, Oeechichte des AT (Jena, 
1869) p. 56. 

V. 2.—The first line of v. 2 is quoted in Is. 12,2 and in if/ 118,14; 
and the second line, with some modifications, in if/ 118,28. The psalm 
of thanksgiving in Is. 12 is very late, 54 f 118 also is Maecabean. 66 For 
the psalm in Is. 12 cf. Lagarde’s remarks in his Semitica, 1 (Gottingen, 
1878) 28. According to Lagarde the four songs attributed in the Canon 
to Moses are all by the same author. This hypothesis was advanced by 
Lagarde as early as 1847; cf. his Symmicta , 1 (Gottingen, 1877) 111. 

The *1 consecutive in JR VPl is unintelligible unless we transpose 
the two hemistichs; cf. Grit. Notes on Kings (SBOT) p. 282, 1. 4. Sub¬ 
ject of VP*I is> of course, HITTS not PHET, even if we adhere to the 
received text; contrast Gunkel apud Sievers, p. 577, below. Transposi¬ 
tion of the two hemistichs is also preferable in if/ 118,14. 

JR "TO is a variant to the preceding JR HTTOrb* Sievers, on the 
other hand, cancels JR JVfl2T • 

For JR 1 YTQt read "'ITHBT (so Oort). 85 Vogel in Grotius’ Annota¬ 
tions in Vetu8 Testamentum 1 (Halle, 1775) says: PHOT dictum pro 
TnQT . . • . canticum meum , de quo gloriari eoleo. Cf. also J. D. 
Michaelis’ Neue Orientalische und Exegetieche Bibliothek , 8 (Gottingen, 
1787) 195. The omission of the final * may be due to haplography, but 
cf. Noldeke, Syr. Or., g 50, B, and FHBH f or THOR, MB for TOB, 
ftbffl for Tlbffi (if/ 16,2.5.6) Ac. 60 Krochmal’s emendation TY"TO> 

T IV 

adopted by Grfttz, 57 is unnecessary; nor need we read tY"Q3 — ‘'IT'HS 
in if/ 118,14 (against Duhm). It is true that Duhm proposes to substi- 
tute in Jer. 17,14 HF1K “ttblTiri for UK HF1K mbFin ^; but in 
* 22,14 we must read: -jS hlpD** aWT TDTTp PlFlKI 

(haplography); see n. 17 to my paper on David’s Dirge, cited below, n. 9, 
and for “p cf. Gesenius-Kautzsch, g 119, 1; contrast vol. 19 of this 
Journal, p. 186,1.16. Gunkel in Sievers, p. 577, proposes to read "TO 
(without pp) following ft km (rKcm u rnp (S6A mV> ) 

fycvrro fia eh (rtonjpiay, but this change is unnecessary. 

For the &ro£ Xeyopcvoy VP2H1 of JR (£ owki>^a|o , R •) 

Grfttz 57 and Mayer Lambert (see ZAT 28,16, n. 1) propose to read 
YlTlk 1 ! (<?/' ♦ 118,28). I should prefer to transpose the 3, thus read¬ 
ing lmstf 

For JR pp cf. Crit. Notes on Jeremiah (SBOT) p. 44,1. 28 and Jas- 
trow, ZAT 16,6; also Haupt, Canticles (Chicago, 1902) pp. 16 and 74 
(= 18,206; 19,20 of this Journal). Sievers reads ffiPP instead of pp* 

JR before is not construct state (cf. Exod. 8,6; 18,4) but 
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a misplaced variant to "'btt in the first hemistich. In iff 118,28 has 
dropped out, which may be due to haplography; the original text may 
have been "]3232l1fcm2KTlbK O' = 1, 2 = 1). For God as Father of 
His people see Deut. 32,6; Jer. 3,19; 31,9; Is. 63,16; 64,7; Mai. 1,6; 
2,10; cf Exod. 4, 22 and W. Robertson Smith, Religion of the Semites , 
new edition (London, 1894) p. 41. In the cuneiform texts gods are often 
addressed as Father; see Delitzsch, AW 19,3; HW 8 b , 4; KAT # , 608. 
Sievers proposes to read *28 bfct and im232H8 , hut on p. 677 he 
mentions Gunkel’s suggestion that *nb8 should be canceled. 

V. 3.—Omit mrr at the beginning of this verse (so, too, Gunkel 
apud Sievers, p. 577); STBJlba 32T8 (= '32 1122 ^ 24,8; so, too, Samar, 
in the present passage) is subject of ffP in the second hemistich of v. 4. 
The p1D& CjlO at the end of v. 3 should be canceled. For the omission 
of mrP cf my remarks on the excision of in * 45 on p. 135, 

below, of vol. 19 of this Journal. In the same way we must cancel 

mrr in ^ no, 2 .4, 46 &c. 

V. 4.—Not fBL ibTl is a subsequent addition derived from 14,4 
(Sievers) but 0L 11125132. 

For VcblD so© my paper in Beitr. z. Assyr . 4, 686, 1. 37; c/. Crit. 

• T 

Notes on Kings (SBOT) p. 113,1. 27. Grotius remarks on the transla¬ 
tion of 3, principes ejus (AV, his chosen masters) = fSL ITOblD: Eos 
intelligi quos Romanae historian posterioris aevi vocant protectory, 
apparet collatis locis 2 Reg. 7,2 et 9,25; sed cur a temario numero 
illi8 nomen t Origenes inde id ortum censet , quod illorum locorum 
reges in currxbus praelia inirent . Erant autem in curru rex , auriga, 
et protector; contrast the English translation of Joshua (SBOT) p. 91, 
1. 26. fBL ©blD in the present passage has the meaning apyarriX&np 

• T 

(including tyloyoi teal mpa/Barai). ft £iriAc#crov? dvafidras rpurrarai is a 

V TP 0 p 7 f •• 

doublet; & H \±o*x> -r- ^ 0 ). Bender is undoubtedly 

right in stating (p. 19) that the term libw would not have been used by 

• T 

an eye-witness; but this does not apply to 2511 DID l b . 

For the names fjlOTO** and Red Sea see my remarks in JHUC, 
No. 163, p. 62 b . According to Sayce, The Early History of the Hebrews 
(London, 1897) p. 182 the Cj1D"D*' was not the Gulf of Akaba; contrast 
Winckler, Qeschichte Israel 9 s, 2 (Leipzig, 1900) 92 and in Helmolt’s 
Weltge8chichte, 3 (Leipzig, 1901) 189; see also Carl Niebuhr, Geschichte 
des ebrdischen Zeitalters , 1 (Leipzig, 1894) 239 ff. and 326, and in 
Helmolt, op. cit, 614. 

v. 5 —» nbhn is pluralis amplifications; cf Crit. Notes on 
Kings (SBOT) p. 295,1. a 

For fR 132*'D5*' read, with Sievers, 0^05*' or D1*'D5*' (S 

r \ - \: - s : “ : 

,oJ| 0 *can). ft v6vt<# iKaXwfrev avrov s seems to have read 132*'D5‘' (Samar. 
TODS*'); cf ZAT 23,19, below. 
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fR is correctly canceled by Sievers; it is scribal expansion 

based on rHBW3> 10; it may be derived from Neh. 9,11; see above, 
p. 154 and below, p. 162, ad v. 8. 

V. 11.—Verses 11.12 must be inserted after v. 5. 

According to RosenmtQler 19 0 •'TIM magnificus in sane - 

titate=insigni sanctitate praeditus . Reuse (AT 3,338, n. I) 17 says, 
tdp is here the awe-inspiring majesty of Ood. But we must read, 
following ®r SeSofatrficyos iv dytoif, D^lDTpSl (C o)ao % • h*¥h : ftfrih s 

*• 7 7 f 

Outfit s * «in^v?) i. e., among the deities, the 

divinities worshiped by the heathen; cf. Wellhausen’s notes on i/nj/ 29 
and 58 in the English translation of the Psalms (SBOT) p. 176,1.36; p. 
187,1.81, and Driver ad Deut. 4,19. fR 'lDTp3 w Tlfctt TQ = 

onbaa -pas (* 86,8) or nnb» bs-by sirra-ns; cf + 89, 
8 . 6; Job 5,1; 15,5; Zech. 14,6; + 16,8. 

For nbrm laudes see *fnp 9,15; 78,4; Is. 60,6; 63,7. ft Oav 
fuurrfc iv 8o£aic, the Qraecus Venetus, ed. Gebhardt (Leipzig, 1875) 
renders to vs alvovs. 

It is not necessary to read fYlfctbSO instead of 0 fctbfi- Perles’ 
conjecture (p. 110, n. 4) 18 that the line fctbS) rfCC? fYbnri RTflS (cf. 

I I I v | • I 

^ 66,5) represents a subsequent insertion is gratuitous. 

V. 12.— fR "pR refers here to the nether world; cf. pfctb Eccl. 
3,21 (which is not a gloss to the preceding ntSttb) and Gunkel, SchOp- 
fung und Chaos (Gottingen, 1895) p. 18, n. 1. Assyr. ergitu m often 
has this special meaning; it is synonymous with bit mttti and 
naqbaru (=13 , p , B for fR 1 K 2,34; cf. my remarks in 

SBOT ad loc.); see HW 137®, 8; KAT 8 , 636; ASKT 23, 468, also the 
twelfth tablet of the Babylonian Nimrod Epic, col. ii, 11. 24 ff. (KB 6, 
258) and Istar’s Descent to Hades, rev., 1. 6 (KB 6,86). V. 12 certainly 
does not allude to the fate of Korah and his followers (Num. 16,32) as 
Holzinger supposes. 

V. 6.—V. 6 resumes "J3TEF of the first hemistich in v. 12. 

For the Chireq compaginis in fR rt«Q "'TIM cf. Gesenius- 
Kautzsch, §90, 1. The final however, seems to me doubtful; in the 
fourth hemistich of v. 11, where it would be just as appropriate, we do 
not find it. We must read, following G ScSofaoTcu, 5THW as verbal 
predicate to coordinated to in the fourth hemistich. 

This emendation is also recommended by Bender (ZAT 23,23). fR 
would have to be taken as apposition to fYlPP* J* D. Michaelis thus 
translated: Thy right hand, O Jhvh, Thou Mighty One (so, too, Dillmann 
and Holzinger). RosenmtQler 19 says, "HIM cst ad Jovam referendum; 
nam “p 1 ^ est nomen feminei generis. 

For fR , which is half Hebrew, half Aramaic, we must read 

ySpft’ The cuneiform raxfi$u ‘to shatter’ = yyi in the Amaraa 
Letters (KAT 8 , 663) is imaginary; see HW 617 b . 
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V. 7.—Grfttz 67 proposes to read instead of fSH OVlTl; but 

this conjecture is gratuitous. It is not impossible that Grfttz intended 
to substitute y®ri for yyift (v. 6). 

Nor is it necessary to suppose that the wrath of Jhvh is personified 
either in the present passage or in Ezek. 7,8 (against Reuss, AT 3,887, 
n. 3). 17 


V. 9.—V. 9 must be placed before v. 8; w. 8 and 10 go together. 

We must insert a fourth btDB in v. 9, perhaps 
DtY)b3; cf. $ 18,38. We might also read fctbl, referring to tie 

sword, i. e. 9 it shall not be sheathed; cf. Ezek. 21,10 and b*lfcTO 3"lH 
Djp"n n“npm6 in David’s Dirge* We could also supply, following 

19 , 16 , tra® nnra« Dte lEnriiW- 

V. 8. — J# T3““)535 in the third hemistich, and (= Assyr. 


ina libbi tftmdi)* in the fourth hemistich are scribal expansions. 
They are correctly canceled by Sievers, but Gunkel (ibid., p. 577, below) 
prefers the received text; so, too, in v. 16 b . M *T)" - 113S is derived from 
^ 78,13, just as fSL 'pfctTQS at the end of v. 6 is derived from Neh. 
9, 11. In if/ 33,7 we must read *133 instead of fBL *133, following 6r 
ws knew, £ , 9 Kpl 3f quasi in uire , E h*® s W s 

(but Saadya, oJaJlf, which is not miswritten for o JaJtf ; cf. below, 
n. 58). 

A misplaced gloss to the second line of v. 8 is preserved in the 
second half of v. 16, mp.-|BJ fc "Q3T"*W, which is out of place 

in v. 16. fSL refers to the passage through the Bed Sea, not to 

the invasion of Palestine; the Canaanites did not witness the passage 
through the Red Sea. For misplaced additions in OT cf. Rost’s remarks 
in reiser’s OLZ 6, 408 and 443. 

V. 10.—For lbbS see my Prol. to a Comp. Assyr. Or. (JAOS 13, 
ccliv) p. lii and Crit. Notes on Genesis (SBOT) p. 58, 1. 3; contrast KB 


6 , 485. 


For Knobel referred to Iliad 24, 80: fj & (%*«) poAu£&urp 

hcikij is jSvoxrov Spovatv. 

If fSH were subject of the clause (so K. W. Justi, National - 

gesdnge der Hebrder , 1808) we should expect: EP^'HK ibbjl 

orp. ' ' ' 

Y. 14.—After M ■pTST add ■pICTT; off 77,19; also Joel 2,10; 
Is. 14,16; Job 39,24; and Dr. Casanowicz’s dissertation on Parono¬ 
masia (Baltimore, 1894) p. 31. 

V. 15.—Siegfried-Stade and W. Robertson Smith read *gbtt for J8 
(Gen. 36,16). The Qraec. Ven. renders o l \t\iapxoi. 

"'b^H is not an intentional alteration for *<btt ‘gods’ (so Geiger, 
Urschrift, 293). 


* See Crit. Notes on ProTerbs (SBOT) p. 58,1.2. 
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SR ■jJJS ‘OUT b5 13l03 is an illustrative quotation from Josh. 
2,9. 24; c/. the remarks on in v. 8. For illustrative quotations 

see the abstract of my paper Erldutemde Citate im AT in the Proceed¬ 
ings of the Thirteenth Congress of Orientalists, held at Hamburg, 1902. 

V. 16.—It is unnecessary to read Yff’bj or 'alftm (Sievers). 

For SR bhlS we may point b*73Q (cf. Num. 14,19; ^ 79,11, and 

Gesenius-Kautzsch, § 132, c) but SR blM is more poetic and rhythmi¬ 
cally preferable. 

For the second half of v. 16 see above, on v. 8. 

Zenner 19 proposes to read 15 instead of SR TJ; cf. Crit. Notes on 
Job (SBOT) p. 28, ad 1,23. 

V. 17.—For SR YOfcfUri ‘Thou broughtest them’ (preterit) cf. 
Friedrich Delitzsch, Hiob (Leipzig, 1902) p. 140, ad v. 3, and the foot¬ 
note at the end of § 87 of his Assyr. Or. (Berlin, 1889), also my paper 
The Oldest Semitic Verb-form in JBAS 10,244-262 (London, 1878) and 
n. 28 to my Prol. to a Comp. Assyr. Or. (JAOS 13, cclxiii). 

Wellhausen, Oeschichte Israels (Berlin, 1878) p. 22, n. 1, seems to 
think that the third btDE of this verse is a subsequent explanatory 
gloss (so, too, Prolegomena, 1883, p. 28; third ed., 1886, p. 23; fourth 
ed., 1895, p. 22). The ‘hill of Thy heritage’ (cf. ifr 78,54) does not refer 
to the hills of Canaan (so Aben Ezra, Bosenmfiller, Knobel, Ewald, 
Wellhausen, Dillmann-Byssel, Strack, Baentsch; cf. Deut. 3,25; Is. 14, 
25; Ezek. 6,2; 19,9; 1 K 20,28) but to Mount Zion (so, correctly, Keil 3 ); 
Zion and the district around it was the heritage of the chosen people 
after the return from the Exile; cf. Holzinger ad loc. See also Kuenen, 
Einleitung , 1 (Leipzig, 1885) 228; English edition: Kuenen, The Hexa- 
teuch (London, 1886) p. 239. 

SR in the fifth hemistich is Q«r6 for ffl!T ; cf. Grit. Notes on 
Kings (SBOT) p. 43,11.13. 46; p. 168,1. 44; p. 211,1. 43. Several Heb. 
MSS and Samar, read fflfp. 

For SR "jbE' ,, mrr we must read ^bon STTIH • This last line, of 
course, may have been often quoted in the form Tp Dbub "{ba 1 ' iTCP- 

Notes. 

(1) See the abstract in the Johns Hopkins University Circulars 
(JHUC) No. 163, p. 52»>. 

(2) See vol. 19 of this Joubnal, pp. 131 and 195. For t //16 see below, 
n. 60. Hubert Grimme’s statement in his Psalmenprobleme (Freiburg, 
Switzerland, 1902) p. 141 that hemistichs with two beats are older* than 
hemistichs with three beats is certainly erroneous: stanzas iii-v of 
David’s Dirge (see below, n. 9) are triplets with two beats in each hemi¬ 
stich, but the first two stanzas and the last two stanzas of that ancient 
elegy have three beats in each hemistich. We find the same combina¬ 
tion of double-hemistichs with 2+2 and 8+3 beats in the Song of 
Lamech (Gen. 4,23. 24) which must be arranged as follows: 

* Cf. J. Ley’s Leitfaden der Metrik der hebrdischen PoeHe (Halle, 1887) p. 14,1. 
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'bip ■pjpw nbxi rrt? 23 

tnon nmn -nab m 

I r 111 

jvn^nb nby vxsb Tonn urijr* 

: person ovao "pbn yjrn^ trrsao-o 24 

23 O Adah and Zillah, attend to my voice! 

Ye wives of Lamech, give ear to my utterance: 

A man, if they hurt us,| we J slay; a boy, if they scratch us,*f (we kill). 

24 If sevenfold Cain be avenged, then seventy-sevenfold, Lamech. 5 * 

t Lit., me. $ Lit., I. 

This song does not consist of three distichs (so Von Bohlen, Ley, Keil, s 
Heilprin, 90 Palm, 19 Delitzsch, 82 Dillmann, Strack, 10 Spurrell, Kautzsch, 
Gunkel, Sievers) 21 but of two couplets; contrast Ley, GrundzUge, p. 243 
( Metr. Formerly p. 140) 14 and Ed. KOnig’s Stilistik (Leipzig, 1900) p. 334, 
1.18. The verse-division in JK is not good: the p*10B CjlO should be 
after ft D|SF (not Budde, Gunkel) is unaccented, and 

tnartb and have two beats (cf. Dnby©53n in the Song of the 

i* r \ r : r j p I I 

Well, below, n. 27); see my remarks in Crit. Notes on Kings (SBOT) 
p. 279,1. 5, and p. 284,1. 42; cf. also btD TP"b8l yabj^TJ in the first 
hemistich of the last stanza of David’s Dirge (see below, nn. 9 and 26, 
also vol. 19 of this Journal, p. 138, n. 23) and Y*PFQ fcb"^ 

and PWD1H b*H3fl f!£2“fc<bEn in Is. 28,28. 29 (Johns Hopkins Uni¬ 
versity Circulars , No. 163, p. 89 a , n. §; cf. also JlSn^pfcrb? WVCryHU 
and *]S“by in the last two lines of $ 110 (see below, n. 46). 

For the correct interpretation of the Song of Lamech see Cheyne-Black’s 
EB 626, n. 2, and Holzinger ad loc. Lamech and Cain represent tribes, 
not individuals. The Lamechites guard their tribal honor still more 
jealously than do the Cainites. If a Cainite is slain, seven fellow- 
tribesmen of the slayer will be slain to avenge his blood; a Lamechite, 
however, is not avenged sevenfold, but seventy-sevenfold. Even a 
wound inflicted on a Lamechite is punished by the death of a fellow- 
tribesman of the offender, and a boy of the hostile tribe must pay with 
his life for the slightest scratch received by a Lamechite. They accept 
no bloodwite or wergild. 

(3) C. F. Keil, Genesis und Exodus 8 (Leipzig, 1878) p. 458. 

(4) A. Dillmann, Exodus und Leviticus 2 (Leipzig, 1880) p. 153. 

(5) H. Holzinger, Exodus (Tflbingen, 1900) p. 49. 

(6) B. Beentsch, Exodus und Leviticus (Gottingen, 1900) p. 131; cf. 
Bsentsch’s Einleitung zu Exodus-Leviticus-Numeri (1903) p. lxi. 

(7) See also Adolf Bender, Dae Lied Exodus xv in Stade’s ZAT 28 
(1903) p. 22. 
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(8) Keil does not separate v. 18 as Abgesang from the preceding 
lines. Nor is v. l b an introductory couplet (Aufgesang): v. l b and 2 go 
together; the introductory stanza consists of four double-hemistichs. 

(9) These pentapodies (Sievers: FUnfer) are generally called 
verses (cf. Gesenius-Kautzsch, § 2, r); but this name is a misnomer; see 
my remarks on David’s Dirge, Johns Hopkins University Circulars , No. 
163, p. 54 b and cf. my reconstruction of the Song of Derision upon Sen¬ 
nacherib in Crit. Notes on Kings (SBOT) p. 278. Ley, Grundzdge (see 
below, n. 14) pp. 52. 234, termed the so-called PD*'p verses: elegiac 
pentameters. 

(10) H. L. Strack, Die Bucher, Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus und 
Numeri (Munich, 1894) p. 213, iv. 

(11) H. Ewald, Die Dichter des Alien Bundes, part 1, first half 2 
(Gottingen, 1866) p. 173. According to Ewald there is a lacuna of six 
lines between w. 12 and 13; he rightly felt that v. 13 was not the sequel 
of v. 12. But there is no gap of six lines in the poem; only one line has 
dropped out at the end of v. 9. 

(12) In Bunsen’s Bibelwerk, vol. 1 (Leipzig, 1858) p. 128 the lines 
are arranged in four sections, but the division is different: 1-3; 4-8; 
9-13; 14r-18. 

(13) This arrangement was adopted by Aug. Palm in his Alt- 

Hebrdische Lieder (Zurich, 1881) p. 17. Palm gives some rather strange 
translations; he renders e. g. rftlEED YTP (v. 5): sie stiegen 

in die brausende Tiefe wie ein Stein. 

(14) Julius Ley, Grundzitge des Khythmus, des Vers - und Strophen - 
banes in der hebrdischen Poesie (Halle, 1875) p. 212. In Die metrischen 
Formen der hebrdischen Poesie (Leipzig, 1866) he believed that the first 
two stanzas consisted of w. 1-3 and 4-8. 

(15) Ernst Meier, Diepoetischen Bucher des AT (Stuttgart, 1850) p. 6. 

(16) Gustav Bickell, Dichtungen der Hebrder, 1,7 (Innsbruck, 1882); 
cf. his Carmina Veter is Testamenti metrice (Oeniponte, 1882). 

(17) Eduard Reuss, Geschichte des AT 2 (Braunschweig, 1890) p. 214, 
2; cf. his translation of OT, 3 (Braunschweig, 1893) 337. 

(18) Felix Perles, Zur althebrdischen Strophik in the Vienna Oriental 
Journal (WZKM) 10 (1896) 112. 

(19) J. K. Zenner, Die Chorgesdnge im Buche der Psalmen, 1, 72; 
cf. Roeenmhller, Scholia in Exodum 1 (Lipsiae, 1822) pp. 286. 288. On 
p. 290 Rosenmfdler says: Carmen in duos partes commode dipescitur ; 
prior praesentia Dei celebrat miracula (w. 1-11), posterior futura pro- 
phetice extollit Dei beneficia (vv. 12-19).* 

(20) Nor is there any strophic division in Michael Heilprin’s His¬ 
torical Poetry of the Ancient Hebrews , 1 (New York, 1879) pp. 57-60; 
or in W. E. Addis’ Documents of the Hexateuch , 1 (London, 1892) p. 
130; or in B. W. Bacon’s Triple Tradition of the Exodus (Hartford, 
1894) p. 79; or in The Hexateuch, ed. Carpenter and Harford-Battersby, 
2 (New York, 1900) p. 103. 

* Rosenmtlller’s 29 1b, of course, a misprint for 19. 
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(21) Ed. Sievers, Studien zur hebrdiachen Metrik (Leipzig, 1901) 
p. 408. 

(22) C. H. Comill, Einleitung in das AT* 4 (Leipzig, 1896) p. 61. 

(23) S. B. Driver, The Literature of the OT 1 (New York, 1898) p. 90. 

(24) The same untenable opinion was expressed by B. Kittel in his 
Oeschichte der Hebrder, 1 (Gotha, 1888) p. 187; English translation, 1 
(London, 1896) p. 207. In the same way Baudissin, Einleitung (Leipzig, 
1901) p. 87, thinks that this triumphal ode may have been inserted in 
the Judaic Document (J) from an earlier source; cf. ibid. y p. 69, n. 3. 
See also Biehm’s Einleitung , 1 (Halle, 1889) p. 299. In Carpenter’s 
Hexateuch (see above, n. 20) 2,103 (cf. 1,160) it is stated that the poem 
was probably inserted into JE before the union of JE with F. 

(26) See J. W. Bothstein, Zur Kritik dm Deboraliedes und die 
ursprUngliche rythmische Form desselben in ZDMG 66. 67; cf. this 
Journal, 19,137, n. 16. 

(26) See my paper cited above, in n. 9; contrast Bickell’s Dichtungen 
(cited above in n. 16) p. 34, PerW paper cited above in n. 18, and 
Vincenz Zapletal, Atttestamentliches (Freiburg, Switzerland, 1903) pp. 
113-124; also Ley, Metr. Formen, p. 174; OrundzUge , p. 206; Leitfaden , 
p. 28. On p. 116 of his book Zapletal calls attention to the fact that 
J. C. Matthes, ZAT 23, 121 proposes to read TlEfl "1E0 instead of 
*118TJ '"'BO- I advanced the same conjecture in the Johns Hopkins 
University Circulars , No. 163, p. 64 b , below. 

(27) See Crit. Notes on Numbers (SBOT) p. 64, 1. 28; p. 56, 1. 83. 
Budde’s reconstruction of the Song of the Well is untenable from the 
metrical point of view. This song consists of a couplet of two D"*blBB 
with three beats in each hemistich. The lines must be arranged as 
follows:— 

tr-jtt ttnan i«a ’-p—'b’y nan "b? 

Drtmn pprroa am -ana rrre 

I I r, | I I T 

Issue forth, O Well, issue forth! Well which the princes sank, [maces. 

Which the nobles of the people bored with the truncheon, their (princely) 


See Sievers (cf. above, n. 21) p. 411. For 1R2 instead of see 
Crit. Notes on Kings (SBOT) p. 280,1. 26 (cf. Sievers, p. 280, n. 2 ; con¬ 
trast Gesenius-Kautzsch 27 , §93, t, note 1); and for DrtJlMX with two 
beats, see the remarks on the Song of Lamech, above, n. 2. For fit 


ftb"15J we must read, with Wellhausen, this song does not 

refer to the digging of a well, but to the ‘ opening’ (^yXi) i. e. the 

capture of the Moabite city of Beer; cf. Wellhausen, Composition des 
Hexateuchs (Berlin, 1889) p. 343 and Holzinger ad loc.; contrast 
Cheyne-Black’s EB 515. The verb {TO means also ‘to bite,’ lit. ‘to 
sink or bury the teeth’; see my note on "'bjHI T T®0 ^ 22,17® in 
the Johns Hopkins University Circulars 9 No. 163, p. 66 b , n. 17. Here 
m5 ‘to dig’ means ‘to prod, to prick, to puncture’: the princes gave 
Beer a dig , breaching the walls of the city. Contrast Beentsch ad. loc . 
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Ley, Metr. Formen (1866) p. 142, vii arranges the text as follows: 

t&W “ISO •to 

up nr© or® nr®rt nso 
onaywaa pprtaa 

Cf. my remarks in Crit. Notes on Kings (SBOT) p. 282,1. 52. 

(28) So Wellhausen, Prolegomena* (1883) p. 374, n. 1; 3 (1886) p. 368; 
4 (1895) p. 359; cf. bis Israel, und JUd. Oesch. (Berlin, 1894) p. 10, below. 

(29) See E. Sellin, Studien zur Entstehungsgeschichte der jUd. 
Oemeinde nach dem baby 1 Exil, 1 (Leipzig, 1901) p. 282; cf. my 
remarks in Drugulin’s Marksteine (Leipzig, 1902) p. 43 and Zapletal (see 
above, n. 26) p. 111. See also below, n. 49. 

(30) Cf. J. C. Nachtigall’s view (imviKtov nonnisi versa 1 et 21 con - 
stitisse) and Diestel, Oesch. d. AT (Jena, 1869) p. 610. 

(31) According to Dillmann (quoted by Driver; see above, n. 22) we 
seem indeed to hear Moses himself speaking in w. l b -3. 

(32) Franz Delitzsch, Neuer Commentar ilber die Genesis (Leipzig, 
1887) p. 29. 

(33) See Moore’s article on Exodus in the same work, col. 1451 and 
Bennett’s remarks on Moses in Hastings’s Dictionary of the Bible, 3, 
446 b . The opinion that v. l b may be old (cf. above, n. 30) is also 
expressed by Baentsch, Holzinger (p. 45) and Wildeboer, Die Literatur 
des AT (Gottingen, 1895) p. 26. 

(84) See Cheyne, Origin of the Psalter (London, 1891) p. 81, note g; 
Isidore Loeb, Lee morceaux pottiques inserts dans les textes de prose de 
la Bible in the Revue des Etudes Juives 24 (Paris, 1892) pp. 196-224. 
For the so-called Messianic Psalms see Johns Hopkins University 
Circulars, No. 106, p. 108; No. 163, p. 56, n. 17; p. 69, n. J; cf. below, 
nn. 45 and 55. Cf. also Stade, Akad . Reden und Abhandlungen 
(Giessen, 1899) pp. 39-75 and Zimmem, Keilinschriften und Bibel 
(Berlin, 1903) p. 40; KAT 3 , 880. 

(85) For 78,9 see Duhm ad loc. 

(36) fh fil&p seems to be an old gloss to the preceding ; see 

Kautzsch-Socin’s Genesis* (1891) p. 42, n. 91; it is unnecessary to read 
tTOp ITCH; contrast Crit. Notes on Genesis (SBOT) p. 73, 1. 40 and 

Gunkel ad loc. For 3 = 0 cf. = TOTHS (Fr&nkel, 

Aram. FremdwQrter , p. 104) and my remarks in ZA 2, 268. fft 
Gen. 49,23 is doubtful; see Holzinger ad loc. 

(87) For SSL *P2H Job 16,13, lit. ‘His many’ (scil. darts) see Fried¬ 
rich Delitzsch, Das Buch Hiob (Leipzig, 1902) p. 156. 

(38) See my ASKT 187,1.16; Zimmem, Busspsalmen , p. 7, n. 1 and 
p. 91; Delitzsch, HW 622. 

(39) Syn. nadft; see ASKT 15,197; HW 448 b . It is not necessary 
to assume two different stems HOI* ram‘to remit, to slacken, to 
abate’ means originally ‘to settle;’ contrast Zimmem, Busspsalmen, 
p. 91. 
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(40) The reading edimmu (Hunger, Becherwahrsagung , p. 88) is 
unwarranted; cf. ASKT 108, 28; 184 and Jastrow, Die Religion Baby- 
loniens und Assyrians (Giessen, 1904) p. 208, n. 2. 

(41) See Jastrow, Religion of Babylonia and Assyria (Boston, 1898) 
p. 260; German ed., p. 278 (and p. 852). Cf. K. G. Thompson, The 
Devils and Evil Spirits of Babylonia (London, 1904). 

(42) Cf. the translation in Sayce’s Hibbert Lectures (London, 1888) 
p. 516,1. 24. 

(43) For SR ‘ffTOfct in the fourth line of the poem see below, n. 58. 

(44) See Rosenmfiller, Scholia in Exodum (Leipzig, 1822) p. 289, 
1.10; cf. Levy's Neuhebr. W&rterbuch , 1,186 b ; 4, 549®, below. 

(45) See vol. 19, of this Journal, p. 180, 1. 6 and Johns Hopkins 
University Circulars , No. 168, p. 90. Contrast Zapletal (see above, 
n. 26) pp. 125-138. Zapletal gives there the same explanation of 

(viz., ‘kiss the ground’) which I advocated in April 1908 (or rather 
in Dec. 1902; see this Journal, 19,129, n. *). For the alleged acrostich 
at the beginning of the first four O^blDE (Zapletal, p. 137,1. 3) Bee 
Baethgen, ZDMG 57, 371; cf. my paper on ^ HO in Johns Hopkins 
University Circulars , No. 114 (July, 1894) p. Ill, n. *. 

(46) The Samaritan secession, it may be supposed, took place about 
880 b. c.; cf. Steuemagel, Allgemeine Einleituvg in den Hexateuch 
(Gottingen, 1900) p. 276, n. 2 and Bertholet’s review in the Theol. 
Literatur-Zeitung of March 80,1901, col. 188; also Cheyne-Black’s BB 
5015 (contrast ibid., 4260) and Baudissin, Einleitung (Leipzig, 1901) 
p. 180. See also Duhm’s remarks in his commentary on the Psalms 
(Freiburg i. B., 1899) p. 256,1.13. 

(47) According to Perles (see above, n. 18) p. Ill Hos. 2,17 (HTWl 

D'lsa ■pbta nrvfcy orsi rrntw ra'5 naa) seems to show that 

the Song of the Sea was known to Hoseal Contrast Nowack ad loc. 
For P13? see note 47 to my paper on Babylonian Elements in the 
Levitic Ritual (JBL 19, 70). 

(48) Gesenius-Kautzsch 97 , § 2, r states that this stichic arrangement 

is not dependent in any way on the metrical structure of the poetic 
sections; but this view is certainly erroneous. In Josh. 12,19-24 and 
Est. 9,7-10 it is a different matter: the lines in those passages represent, 
of course, no poetic lines, just as my arrangement of the text of Ezra* 
Nehemiah (SBOT) pp. 1-8.8.10.12.13.15-17. 20-22 is not influenced by 
metrical considerations; cf. also Numbers (SBOT) pp. 1. 4.12.14. 28-80. 
34. 36-38; Kings, pp. 6. 6. Eccl. 3,1-8, which must be inserted after 
the two opening stanzas, 1,1-7 and 8-11 (substitute 6,10 for 1,9) must 
be arranged in four couplets with 3+8 beats in each line. Read: T9 
rfittb mbb, &c. The genuine portions (195 D"*blDE) of Eccle¬ 

siastes are all written in couplets or triplets with 8+8 beats in each line. 
Only certain glosses, e. g. 8,2-6+10,4. 20+7,21. 22 exhibit 2+2 beats. 

(49) This psalm consists of two sections: w. 1-5 and 6-10; each 
ection comprises four couplets; each couplet contains two double* 
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hemistichs with 8+3 beats. The two ff'bTDE of v. 8 must be trans¬ 
posed. The third blDM of v. 8 is a gloss, but the last line of the poem 
is not a subsequent addition; contrast Zapletal, op. tit. (see above, n. 26) 
p. 108 and Bickell’s Dichtungen (see above, n. 16) 1, 82. 

(50) For the arrangement of the poetic lines in JK, known as 

3"? roabl PD3b ai bj, see RoeenmtLller (cf. above, n. 19), p. 
289; Levy's Neuhebr. W&rterbuch, 1, 163 b 8. v. mfc, and Jastrow's 
Dictionary, p. 119 b . A line of the text written in this way is termed 
the blank space left between the lines of the text is called HSSlb* 
This arrangement of the text is observed in Heb. MSS, even if they are 
otherwise written in two or three columns; cf. Oinsburg’s Introduction 
to the Massoretico-Critical Edition of the Hebrew Bible (London, 1897) 
pp. 477. 583, n. 2; 591. 598. 606. 667. 682. 686. 692. 710. 721.729. 784. 743. 
754. 766. 772. For the arrangement of the lines in the Qraecus Venetus 
see Gebhardt’s edition (Leipzig, 1875) p. xliv. Cf. also Ed. KOnig’s 
Einleitung (Bonn, 1898) p. 462 and my note in vol. 19 of this Journal, 
p. 194, n. **. 

(61) Sievere reads: m*TBK (v. 1); •'b’tPl (v. 2); WTO" (6. 12); 

I I W | 

IplfcO and (7); 1J3 l "Cf0 ne'ermA (v. 8) instead of n&'remu; 

+tq (io); jKb (ii);' «bs> ftp, i i]TDn, irt», Tjwa, Tppip 

(18); tn^-b^n (14); Tjn, "■[WS) ' (16); "nm' TgTlT, "tpS? (16); 
«|Tlb>T3> TjrQ®b (17); cf. Sievere, 21 §§ 197 ff. 229. We may restore 
pausal forms at the end of the hemistichs; but we have no right to read 
tpT!r &c. instead of 

(52) The Hebrew original exhibits several cases of assonance and 
alliteration; cf. Ley, Metr. Formen (see above, n. 14) pp. 135-189; 
Baentsch’s commentary on Exodus and Leviticus, p. 180 below; but 
most of the illustrations given by Baentsch are either erroneous or 
accidental; in Dr. Casanowicz’s dissertation on Paronomasia in OT 
(1894) there is not a single reference to the Song of the Sea (cf. op. tit. y 
p. 40, 13 and p. 87). See also Umbreit’s commentary on Proverbs 
(Heidelberg, 1826) p. 195 and my remarks in Crit. Notes on Proverbs 
(SBOT) p. 58,1.18. The alliterations in my translation of the Song of 
the Sea do not correspond to alliterations in the Hebrew original, except 
in v. 14: all quaking and quivering = "pU5y"P ■pT3fl*S but in this case 
the second word is not found in the Beceived Text. 

(58) The rhythm of my translation has been much improved by the 
kind assistance of the co-editor of the Polychrome Bible, Horace Howard 
Furness. 

(54) Cheyne says in his Introduction to the Book of Isaiah (London, 
1895) p. 59: Comparing Is. IS, 2 b with $ 118,14 one is tempted to con¬ 
jecture that the two songs of Is. IS express the joy of Israel at the 
rededication of the Temple in 165 b. o., which is regarded as the opening 
of a new era for Israelites both ‘far off and near;’ cf. Cheyne-Black’s 
EB 2195, n. 5. 
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(55) Psalm 118 seems to have been written, not for the !TD3)1 under 
Judas Maccabeus in Dec. 165 b. o. but for the celebration of the surrender 
in May 142 b. o. of the acra erected by Antiochus Epiphanes south of the 
Temple hill. 

(56) This is the only departure from the Received Text, recorded in 
H. Oort’s Emendations (Leyden, 1900). In Kautzsch’s Beilagen there 
is no critical note at all on the text of Exod. 15. 

(57) H. Grfitz, Emendationes , ed. Bacher (Breslau, 1894). 

(58) Ewald (see above, n. 11) remarked that fSL “gTfiil seemed to be 
taken from an entirely different dialect. This causative form is generally 
supposed to be derived from n1R3, and HIM is considered to be a 
Nif'al based on the Piel .* This explanation may be correct, so far 

T » 

as the post-Biblical HID (Hif‘il ni3H ‘to embellish, to adorn’) is con¬ 
cerned ; but I doubt whether such a tertiary formation could have been 
developed in 450 b. o. or even in 350 b. o. (see above, p. 154, 1. 1). 
Franz Dietrich in the seventh edition of Gesenius’ Handw&rterbuch 
(Leipzig, 1868) p. 558 compared Tan ‘to desire,’ TQH3 ‘desirable,’ and 
‘to praise.’ Bashi notes that according to some exegetes fR 
is equivalent to VQ1D3 Ti3 

I believe that JIK IfTDfct is a corruption (or subsequent adaptation) 
of Vn3K > from Tl3 = TfcO > c. the same stem from which (Assyr. 
nftdu) ‘skin-bottle, borachio’ (4<rxos, uter, French outre) is derived. 
This corruption of the obsolete to may have taken place 

at a comparatively late period: in the square character (J2l“ffl DFO) 
3, *1, and *1 may be easily confounded; c/. above (p. 158) the remarks 
on JK DID instead of SD13 DID owing to the following fTDl • 

The stem T13 = *7K3 is preserved in *73 ‘mound, knoll, heap,’ which we 
find in the gloss TTIBD (v. 8). It is not necessary to derive *73 from a 
stem TJ3 (against Brown-Driver-Briggs, p. 622); it may just as well be 
derived from a stem T13; c/. *13, 7T, 73, RQ, 7b, and NOldeke, 
Syr. Gr. a ,§98, C. " " 

Assyr. nftdu means originally ‘to swell, swell up, bulge out, be 

inflated’ (p-ft#l; cf. tVffTBD PlY773); gabsfi ‘inflated skin’ (OjJb) is 

derived from *©33 ‘to bulge, be bulky, grow large, swell’; see my 
remarks in Crit. Notes on Ezekiel (SBOT) p. 65,1.14, and on p. 125 of 
the English translation of Ezekiel in the Polychrome Bible. A skin- 
bottle is called nftdu, because it is big-bellied, and for *73 ‘mound’ cf. 
tumulus and tumid. The Assyr. verb *]£3 is the common expression 
for ‘to magnify’ (cf. AV, \p 34, 3) = ‘to exalt the greatness’ (especially of 
the gods; cf. HW 437). ‘He is my God, and I will praise Him’ would 
be in Assyrian: su ill-ma unft’adftsu. Delitzsch, AL 4 ,175, distin¬ 
guishes *7fc<3 i ‘to exalt’ from ^£3 ii ‘skin-bottle,’ but this differentia¬ 
tion is gratuitous; cf. the remarks on ramfl i and ii, above, n. 39. In 
Arabic we find used of the swelling bosom (^jJ^ ku‘b) of a girl 

* See n. 66 to my paper cited below, p. 171, n. §. 
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(Jj^), and (J^ !<>! wijtf) means also‘praise, glory.’ 

Assyr. glrtu ‘breast’ is the feminine of glru ‘high, exalted’ (cf.jy^ib), 
and its synonym tultl* (or tilti) is connected with tilu, tillu ‘hill’; 
see my Prolegomena to a Comp. Assyr. Gr. (JAOS 13, ccliii) p. li, below. 
The doubling of the l is secondary, just as the doubling of the n in 
DTflfc &c. (ZA 17, 308; cf. ASKT 176, No. 12) or the Dagesh forte in 
EFPEi ‘houses’; see Crit. Notes on Kings (SBOT) p. 210, 1.18. For 
TO = HO = TO cf- Aram. nTp> OPPl, brp (MIA:) = Heb. w'U , yr», 
b© (by); brra=bta, Tra"=“ita; QTnb e*. 7,n=Dt5b; rcrra 

Lev. 26,16 from an=3H1; “li3=5 p«3=Assyr. p*Q; q*|W = 

(see my Note on the Prote vangeli urn in No. 106 of the Johns Hopkins 
University Circulars , p. 107; contrast Friedrich Delitzsch, Htob, p. 160; 
AL 4 ,187 b ). For if/ 22,17 see above, n. 27; and for tDfctb = ttlb cf. Crit. 

Notes on Kings (SBOT) p. 167,1. 87. The airo£ Xcyo/xcvov TSD t 

1 S 19,13-16 may denote an inflated goat skin (contrast Haupt, Cant., 
p. 30, n. 9=this Journal, 18, 220; H. P. Smith’s commentary on Samuel, 
p. 180, n. *)I while (Assyr. kabru, kabbaru) means ‘great,’ and 
jX y ‘to praise.’ For TOS princeps in OT see Winckler, AoF 2, 239. 

For the semasiological development cf. French grosse (German 
gross ‘great’) = enceinte, English ‘great (or big) with child,’ Lat. uter 
‘skin-bottle’ and uterus ‘womb,’ also our vulgar ‘big-bellied’ = advanced 
in pregnancy. In Lucilius’ Satirae 26,13 bulga ‘leather-bag’ is used of 
the womb; cf. Gothic balgs ‘wine-skin,’ German balg ‘skin,’ and English 
belly and bellows (German Balg , Blasebalg). The English verb to bag 
means also ‘to swell’ or ‘to grow big|| with child.’ In Sumerian the 
ideogram for rapsu ‘wide, ample, extensive, spacious’ (Arab. 

Sumer, dagal^ daval) is also the ideogram for ummu ‘mother’ 
(Sumer, ama). Ummu ‘mother’ denotes originally ‘womb,’ just as 
the German Mutter % is used for uterus; cf. Delitzsch’s Proleg. (1886) 

* Cf. ASKT 85, 96. f Aba in thin line means, of ooone. * saltish,* not * sweet.’ The first 
milk secreted in the breasts after childbirth (colostrum. Arab, lib a’) is rather saltish, 
and this condition occasionally continues for some time. Pliny 98,123 says: Concipere 
nutrice s exitUmim set , hi sunt enim infantes qui colostrati appeUantur. densato lacte in 
casei speciem. 

tCheyne, Crit. Bibl. (1908) 232, says, TSD comes from T3"TQ, and QWl probably 
comes from Q’HHfcC* *• «•, bfettSHT' • I prefer Cheyne's pre-Jerahmeelite emendations. 

X Also 1 S 96,16; 1 K 19,6 (cf. 17,12) was, of course, a skin-bottle. 

II The etymology of big is obscure, but it can hardly be connected with bag. Aooordin g 
to Dr. C. P. G. Scott big must probably be derived from Old Norse *byggr ’ habitable,’ hence 
’roomy, ample, big;* cf. English to big ’to inhabit.* As to bag. Dr. Scott has called my 
attention to the fact that in certain Italian dialects baga is used for oil-skin and belly. He 
thinks that at an early period, in some part of the Romance-Teutonic area (northern Italy 
or Spain, or southern France) a Romance balga (taken from Gothic balgs. or a possible 
fern. *balga ) arising e. g. in vineyard use or in the peddling commerce of rural districts may 
have been reduced to *6a(u)pa, *b&(u)ga. and then to b&ga. 

§ We have this in several compounds which are generally misunderstood, e. g. Mutter- 
simmt , i. e., cinnamon which may be used (as medicine) for the womb; cf. Mutterkorn. 
Mutter Karz. Ac. and our ’ motherwort.* For Muttersimmt = cortex malabathri see my paper 
on Difficult Passages in the Song of Songs (JBL 91) p. 59. 
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p. 109; AL 4 , 88, 26, and my paper tfher einen Dialekt der mmerisehen 
Sprache in the Nachrichten of the Royal Society of Gottingen (GGN) 
Nov. 3,1880 (No. 17) p. 621. 

(59) The mark of abbreviation was overlooked; cf. Crit. Notes on 
Kings (SBOT) p. 281,1. 6. 

(60) The first two couplets of f 16 must be restored as follows: 

■p tv'crro b« vp® 

’4aits rr» nrrrb '•■'’rnipK 


[]y«Q nips 
:trran] tn-'Y2Bn 

Preserve me, O God! 
Of Jhvh Isay: 


ffwpb | -pbyba 
'c’bD ’D’Antn 

to Thee I flee; 

My boon Thou art! 


Inferior to Thee are the gods in the land 
And all superb ones in whom they delight. 

The ITEDTp are the Greek gods of Antiochus Epiphanes; the prefixed 
b is the emphatic particle; see Crit. Notes on Kings (SBOT) p. 288,1.36; 
Grimme’s PsaImenprobleme (1902) p. 28, n. 4; Dr. Casanowicz’s list of 
passages with emphatic b in JAOS 16, dxvii; and my remarks on the 
last line of Isaiah’s Parable of the Vineyard in vol. 19 of this Journal, 
p. 200. Ps. 16 was written about 167 b. o. 
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THE ASSYRO BABYLONIAN SCAPEGOAT CONTRO¬ 
VERSY. 


By J. Dyneley Prince, 

Columbia University, New York. 

The question as to the existence or non-existence of the proto¬ 
type of the Hebrew scapegoat rite among the ancient Babylonians 
is one of the greatest importance for all those who study the Old 
Testament from a critical point of view. In a popular summary 
in the American Antiquarian , Vol. XX, pp. 140-48, Dr. Chris¬ 
topher Johnston of the Johns Hopkins University suggested that 
the unilingual inscriptions K. 138 and K. 3232 ( ASKT ., pp. 
104-106) contained allusions to a ceremony similar to that of 
the Hebrew scapegoat mentioned in Lev., chap. 16. In JAOS.> 
Vol. XXI, pp. 1-22, I published a translation and a detailed 
critical commentary of these inscriptions, wherein I arrived at 
essentially the same conclusions as Dr. Johnston had reached. 
Mons. C. Fossey in his recent work La Magie Assyrienne , pp. 
85 sqq., attacked my translation and commentary and denied 
with much emphasis the existence of a scapegoat among the 
ancient Babylonians. Believing that Fossey had not proved his 
point, I published a longer article “ Le bouc 6missaire chez les 
Babylonians,” JA ., July-Aug., 1903, pp. 135-156, wherein I 
once more translated the inscriptions K. 138 and K. 3232, 
intending to establish more firmly the existence of a rite similar 
to that of the scapegoat in all three documents. Mons. Fossey 
seized this occasion to supplement my article in the JA. with a 
number of footnotes, calling in question some of my most impor¬ 
tant renderings and especially endeavoring to show that the 
animal which I take to be a scapegoat in these inscriptions was 
not an animal at all. The discussion having reached such a 
point, I wish in the present paper to explain very briefly, but 
even more clearly than before, my opinion regarding the rites 
described in K. 138 and K. 3232. As I still adhere to the main 
points in my translation as given in JA.> 1903, it will be unneces¬ 
sary here to do more than to discuss in detail Fossey’s latest 
reasons against the scapegoat theory. 

173 
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§ 1. Mons. Fossey’s main point in his objections to my views 
is his statement with regard to the meaning of the Sumerian 
word bir-xuldubba, ASKT ., nr. 12, 30, which he asserts 
cannot denote an animal at all owing to certain passages which I 
am about to cite. In Zimmem’s Beitrdge zur Kenntnisa der 
babylonischen Religion , p. 122, we find the following interesting 
passage: 

18. Arkisu takpir&ti ebblti 

Then with clean purifications 

19. sarra tukappar. Klma takpirfiti tuqtetH 

thou shalt purify the king. So soon as thou hast finished the 
purification, 

20. ana bftbi tusficfi. Arkisu ina bir-xulduppe 

thou shalt make them (the patients) go out of the door. Then 
with the bir-xuldupptl 

21. ina bir-gibille ina lu-ti-la 

with the bir-gibillfl, with the sheep of life, 

22. ina urudu-nin-lig>ga ina sugugalle 

with the copper of strength, with the skin of the great bull 
28. ina zere ekalla tuxap. 

(and) with seed-corn thou shalt cleanse the palace (i. e., the 
house). 

In this passage the patients are brought out of the house and 
the dwelling is purified by various means, among which the bir- 
xuldupptl 1 and the lu-ti-la, “the sheep of life,” or perhaps 
“the living sheep,” play a prominent part. It is certainly 
significant to find bir-gibillfl, “the bir of the torch” here 
among these means of purification. Bir-gibillfl means liter¬ 
ally “the uri$u or homed creature of the torch,” possibly the 
homed creature which typifies purification, as it stands in this 
inscription in close connection with lu-ti-la, which Zimmera 
himself translates “the living sheep.” I am forced to conclude 
that all these words were originally names of certain homed 
animals which were primitively used in a ceremony like that of 
the scapegoat. 

The sign bir originally means “increase.” It is a combina¬ 
tion of bar = giptu, “increase,” especially in cattle, and xi, 

i This is the Semitised form of xul-dub-ba; cf. IV. 15, iii, 8,9. The Semitic equiva¬ 
lent is amlfiu, 84, ii, 18, which I derive from a probable stem am&fiu, “go away** (see 
Muss-Arnolt, Auyrian Diet., s. v. am&fiu). The word amlfiu would then mean “a send¬ 
ing away,** tcil. “of evil*’ and would be an indirect translation of xul-dub-ba. One of 
the ideograms for the month Adar is xul-dub-ba 6(ud-du), i. e. “that which assuages 
pain has gone forth *’ (see V. 43,10 cd; II. 49, nr. 1,6a). 
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dug, “a multitude” (c/. Delitzsch, Keilschriftsyaiem, p. 160). 
There can be no doubt whatever that the chief meaning of bir 
has to do with animals, and that its common significance is 
urlgu. Thus, bir = btllu, “cattle,” Br. 2026; bir = urlgu 
in a number of passages, Br. 2030; bir-tum(ib) = bul g$ri, 
“beasts of the field,” Br. 2033, and finally, bir-gi(g) = 
suttu, “dream,” i. e. “a beast of the night,” Br. 2035. 
Bearing this fact in mind, I refer once more to ASKT., nr. 12, 
38, where we read in Sumerian: sag-bi sag-ga-na umeni- 
gar-gar, “place its head (the head of the bir-xuldubba) on 
his head” (the patient’s head). The analogy between this pas¬ 
sage and IV. 26, nr. 6, 22 sqq ., is too striking to be ignored: 
23. urlga ana napistisu ittadin qaqqad urigi ana 
qaqqad &m6li ittadin kisad urigi ana kisad am&li 
ittadin irti urigi ana irti am&li ittadin, “the urlgu 
has been given for his life; the head of the urlgu has been 
given for the head of the man; the neck of the urlgfl has been 
given for the neck of the man; the breast of the urlgft has 
been given for the breast of the man.” This plainly indicates 
that an urlgtl ( = bir) might serve vicariously for the life of a 
man and the parts of the animal are enumerated one by one in 
comparison with the corresponding parts of the man. Fossey is 
undoubtedly right in correcting my rendering of ittadin in 
this passage, line 23. The line must be translated as above; 
“the urlgu is given for his life,” and I admit my error in 
translating nad&nu here by the expression “placed in contact 
with.” But Fossey’s correction does not alter my opinion that 
we have here a description of a vicarious offering analogous to 
the transmission rites belonging to the Hebrew scapegoat ritual. 
It is most natural to see a parallel between IV. 26 and ASKT., 
No. 12, 38. We have the same word bir = urlgu in both, and 
the plain allusion to the head of the urlgu and the head of the 
patient in ASKT., nr. 12, 38. 

Fossey compares bir-xuldubba with gis-xuldubba which 
occurs IV. 15, 8-155, undoubtedly as the name of an implement 
of some sort probably used in a purification ceremony. This is 
not the bir-xuldubba, although it may have been employed 
in much the same manner and for the same purpose. Here we 
must note a most important point. In IV. 21, nr. 1, obv. 28- 
29 B, an inscription giving directions how to avert evil, we read: 
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ana mimma lnmni tarftdi bir-xuldubba ina mixrit bftbi 
» 

ulziz, “in order to avert anything evil the bir-xnldnbba is 
set np in the doorway.” This I believe gives ns the key to the 
whole difficulty. In this passage and in the passage given by 
Zimmem, op. cit., p. 122, the bir-xnldnbba is an image of the 
original living “urlgu which assuages evil or pain,” mentioned 
ASKT., nr. 12, 38 and in my opinion identical with the urlgu 
of IV. 26, nr. 6 22 sqq ., just quoted, i. e., the bir which is 
given for the life of the man! Zimmem’s “living sheep” was 
probably an image of the same sort. 

To sum np on this point the facts are as follows. The inscrip¬ 
tion, ASKT., nr. 12, consists of three sections, the first of which 
deals most plainly with the destruction (line 8) and the driving 
away (15, 16) of certain horned creatures ndn a(id)-dara, 
which are equivalent in their malevolent effect to the ntnkkn, 
aid and ekimmn (17). They are ordered to go to a desert 
place euphemistically designated as “a clean place” (really “an 
unclean place”). Then follows (30-45) the inscription of the 
bir-xuldubba which is to be sought by Marduk and its head 
placed against the head of the patient (38), after which the 
patient is to become well again (41, 42). Then follows the 
reverse, where it is stated that the beasts of the plain are seized by 
Ea, from whose presence these malevolent demons are described 
as fleeing (rev. 3-4). A bow is given to the patient (15) with 
which he is to kill the horned animal (18). Then, and not till 
then, the patient is cured (19 sqq.). How are we to conclude 
otherwise than that the bir-xuldubba is, or originally was, a 
homed creature like the beasts mentioned in the first and last 
parts of this inscription ? 

The appearance of the bir-xuldubba in Zimmern, op. cit., 
p. 122, and IV. 21, nr. 1, obv. 28, 29, as a probable implement 
of purification is merely a development of the original force of 
the bir-xuldubba seen in ASKT., nr. 12, 30 sqq. In the 
primitive rite, the horned animal was a live creature endowed 
with malevolent powers. It might, however, by the use of the 
proper incantations be made to carry away disease. This was 
done in the one instance by driving it away from the patient and 
in the other case by first bringing it into contact with the patient 
and then driving it away. We must suppose that in the course 
of time the practical difficulty of procuring a live bir for the 
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ceremony gave rise to the nse of an image of the original animal 
which was employed ritually as above indicated. ' In short, the 
homed animals were malevolent in so far as they represented 
disease, but might be turned to a benevolent use by the power 
of the correct incantation for their expulsion. Hence we have 
the pregnant expression bir-xuldubba, “the horned animal 
which assuages evil or pain.” This view I think obviates the 
objections of Mons. Fossey against my interpretation of ASKT ., 
nr. 12. The first inscription, 1-29, is not one of transmission, 
but a rite for obviating evil or disease by driving away . As 
Fossey saw, there is no contact with the victim mentioned in 
these lines, a point which I did not bring out with sufficient 
clearness in JA., 1908. The next inscription, 30-45, is plainly 
a rite of purification by contact, followed by the driving away of 
the bir and the recovery of the patient. The reverse again 
deals with the driving away of animals and description of the 
rite of the killing of the animal by means of a bow-shot by the 
patient. The inscriptions are all allied in force tad are plainly 
grouped together for this reason. 

§2. I shall now deal in detail with Fossey’s minor objec¬ 
tions to my translation of ASKT., nr. 12. On p. 144 ( JA ., 
1903) I regard the ending -mas in udu a(id)-dara-mas, 
“homed creatures,” as a plural suffix, changed from -mes 
by the well known laws of vowel harmony, so common in 
Sumerian. Fossey states (note 2) that this is impossible, 
because in dagal-la-mei (IV. 1, 13c) and gal-gal-la-mes 
(IV. 27, 22 6) the plural ending is -mes, where we should 
expect mas! He accordingly reads mas as bar, with the 
meaning u sauvage.” He evidently gets this meaning from 
axu, “jackal”=barbaru, or perhaps from axft, “foreign”= 
nakru, Hdwb ., p. 41. This meaning “foreign” comes from the 
original signification “another,” which is the primitive sense 
of the sign BAR-MAS (Delitzsch, Keilschriftsysiem , p. 141). 
BAR-MAS = “a side,” hence “a brother, another, a foreigner, 
a strange beast.” The same idea is seen with the value mas of 
BAR-MA&, i. e. y m&8u, “twin;” syn. of tu&mu (IV. 21, nr. 
1, B. obv. 16-18; 30, 31; 32-24; Sc. 1, 46, ma-a-su = tu&mu). 
The plural verb in ASKT., nr. 12, 5, 6: nam-ba-te-ga-e-ne, 
“they shall not approach,” referring plainly to the udu a(id)- 
dara-mas, justifies me in translating mas as an unusual form 
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of the plural mes, especially employed here to indicate the 
vowel harmony. It is just as probable that mas may stand for 
mes as it is to find in-di = illak, with di as an evident modi¬ 
fication of du = al&ku in vowel harmony (IV. 30, obv. 2, 12). 
Cf. also nib for nab, following the same rule in nu-mu- 
nib-bi (ES.) = ul iqabbi, IV. 11, 31,32. In the examples 
cited by Fossey, dagal-la-mes and gal-gal-la-mes, it is 
not at all improbable that mes here, although indicated by the 
sign MES, was read mas. We have a parallel in -as as the 
adverbial suffix in tul-tul-as = til&nis, IV. 24, 38b, but -es, 
in IV. 9, 15a; gal-li-es = rabis and dug-gi-es = t&bis in 
IV. 13, 136. See also Br. 10001. 

§3. ASKT.> nr. 12, 7 (JA. y 1903, p. 145), I render namku 
munnanintar, “it is decided for fate.” In note 1, Fossey 
states that namkutar = simtu does not occur, as the regular 
form is nam-tar. He renders nam-ku here by saxluxtu, 
“destruction,” following IV. 30, 22a, where the word is a Sural; 
Xeydfievov, without tar. Now nam = simtu, “fate,” Br. 2103, 
and tar = par&su, “decide,” Br. 375. I regard the -ku in 
namku munnanintar as the complementary postposition (pro¬ 
nounced sti), and translate “it is decided for a fate.” Cf. IV. 
10, 396; sig-ga-ku mungi = ana damiqti tftr, “turn it 
(the sin) for a favor,” i. e., “change favorably.” 

§ 4. ASKT ., nr. 12, 8 ( JA., 1903, p. 146). Fossey objects to 
my statement regarding the infixation in Sumerian of the post¬ 
position. Thus, in IV. 12, obv. 5, ud nam-ti-la-ka-na = fimi 
bal&tisu, he doubts my theory that ka can be genitive, basing 
his view on the statement of Amiaud, ZK. i. p. 237, that if the 
genitive determines a noun in the nominative or accusative, the 
genitive is expressed by the postposition -ge(-kit), but if the 
genitive is found following a noun already in the genitive, or 
following a noun in the prepositional case, the genitive relation 
is expressed by -ka. Now, in the passage IV. 12, obv. 5, ud 
is in the accusative, hence he says that -ka cannot be the sign 
of the genitive. How then does Mons. Fossey explain the -ka- 
in this nam-ti-la-ka-na ? I note that he is content merely to 
cite Amiaud’s rule.without explaining this particular form. The 
grammatical rules of Sumerian are hardly as yet reducible to so 
close a norm, that we should be surprised to find an exception 
here and there. But let us assume that -ka- is not the genitive 
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in namtilakana. If it is a preposition “in” (so Br. 551, 
ASKT ., 141, nr. 4), Fossey has not disproved my main point in 
this case, t. e., that a postposition may precede the personal suffix 
in Sumerian. I presume that he is not prepared to regard this 
-ka- as a part of the stem? Furthermore, in the form tutu- 
da-na, ASKT., nr. 12, 32, which I render “with her incanta¬ 
tions,” Fossey insists on separating da-na and translating it 
“with her.” This is of course permissible grammatically, but 
makes no sense in the passage in question: dingir Nin-a-xa- 
kud-du nin tu-tu-da-na,” “N. the lady of incantations with 
her . . . . ” (so Fossey) ? My rendering is “N. with or by her 
incantations (graciously) confirms it.” This certainly makes 
better sense. 

§ 5. JA., 1903, p. 147. I inadvertently cited the form ki- 
ku-a-ni = ina subtisu as an example of postpositional infixa¬ 
tion. This of course does not belong here, as ku is part of the 
root = as&bu. Furthermore in um-ta-6-na-zu-ku, Y. 50, 
13a, I state that na+ku = ina and that zu is the sign of the 
2 p., infixed between the two postpositions na and ku. Fossey 
suggests that -na here is merely une desinence verbale de e(n). 
This is possible in this particular instance which was not happily 
chosen by me, owing to the fact that G(ud-du), “go forth,” 
was probably originally Bn with final n. 1 Consequently, the 
-na in um-ta-G-na-zu-ku may be simply the phonetic com¬ 
plement with a-vowel on account of the following zu-ku. On 
the other hand, how would Mons. Fossey explain bar-ta-bi-ku 
= ina axftti, “aside,” in ASKT., 98/9, 43? Here the double 
postposition ta + ku with the inserted -bi- is unmistakable.' 
What does Fossey say also to OBI. ii. pi. 39, col. II. 4, 5, 
a-ab-ba sig-ta-ta, “from the lower sea,” with a double post¬ 
position -ta ? Here -ta cannot possibly be a part of the stem. 

§6. ASKT., nr. 12, 13 {JA., 1903, p. 149). Here I assert 
that dti-dti-a-bi cannot be imperative. The line reads: e-a 
su-nag-a-ku gi urugal dti-dti-a-bi a-gub-bu gi-bil-la 
nin-na na-ri-ga lugal-e tur dingir-ra-na 6(id)-zi-da 

*In ordinary Sumerian the regular complement of d(ud-dn) is -a or e without an 
intercalated -n- (of. Br. 7878 and the form G-a-na = ina ag68u, IV. 14, 276). On the 
other hand, all the evidences seem to show that the primitive form of G(ud-dn) was 6n. 
See Zb., p. 88; ZK. ii., p. 18, note 48, and especially Haupt, Sfg.. pp. 48, 49. This being the 
case the na ending in um-ta-6-na-su-lru is ambiguous and should not be cited in sup¬ 
port of my view. 

*Even if we regard -bi in bar-ta-bi-ku as a demonstrative,it is nonetheless an 
inseparable infix in this combination. We find the regular construction in IV. 28, la: bar- 
bi-ta = ina axftti. 
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6(id)-kab-bu u-me-ni-e, “when the urugallu has placed 
the reed in the house of purification, for the king, the son of his 
god, on the right hand (and) on the left let him bring forth 
pure water, a torch (and) the vessel belonging to the purification. 
The direct imv. with -bi suffix is certainly unusual and it seems 
that a better sense for the passage is secured by rendering dti- 
dti-a-bi like the Semitic construction ina sak&nisu, “when 
he has placed” (cf. ASKT., nr. 12, rev. Is ra-a-na = ina 
alftkisu). The usual ending of the imv. in Sumerian is -ab, 
-mab (see Prince, AJSL., Vol. XIX, p. 221, § 44). King 
(Magic , p. 19) refers to this expression dti-dtL-bi as being 
found at the commencement of most directions for certain rites 
interchanging with ak-ak-bi. As the construction is in every 
case dependent on a following direct imv. (see King, op. cit., 
p. 16, 9, 10), I still prefer to regard the -bi- construction as 
casus pendens, as in Turkish : or ay a gidip kitdbimi getir, “go 
there and bring my book.” Here gidib is casus pendens and 
may be used followed by any finite form. 

§7. ASKT., nr. 12, 14 ( JA., 1903, p. 149). Fossey’s 
rendering of nin-na by “br&le-parfums” is better than my 
translation “whatsoever,” t. e., nin = mimma+the demonstra¬ 
tive na. In King’s Magic , pp. 19, 20, nin(SA)-na is clearly 
a vessel or measure of some sort. 

§8. ASKT., nr. 12, 16 ( JA ., 1903, p. 161), Fossey plays 
with words. I state that dap&ru cannot strictly mean “purify,” 
but rather “disappear” ( Hdwb ., p. 226). The general sense is 
the same here, whether we render “cause sin to disappear” or 
“purify sin.” Fossey’s reading kup-pu-ru for duppuru is 
of course possible, but not necessary in this passage, as the stem 
duppuru really exists and means much the same as kuppuru. 
See IV. 69, nr. 2, 196: dup-pir lumni, “drive away my evil.” 

§9. ASKT, nr. 12, rev. 4 (JA., 1903, p. 164). Sikka 
sikka-barra dara lulimbi-ene sudku munib-6-ne must 
indicate that the animals flee, i. e., are the subject of munib-6- 
ne, owing to the pi. -ne. Why disregard the succession of 
plural nouns as Fossey has done? 

§10. ASKT., nr. 12, rev. 13 (JA., 1903, p. 166). Here 
Fossey corrects me with justice, dingir Asaru igi is evi 
dently an abbreviation for dingir Asaru igi immansi = 
Marduk ippalisma; cf. IV. 22, 48a. 
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§ 11. ASKT ., nr. 12, rev. 13 ( JA., 1903, p. 155). Gis-sub 
is never “ arrow,” in spite of Fossey’s fanciful remarks. He cites 
my rendering of rev. 21 gis-sub-gim, “ comme le trait de 
Varc," in triumphant proof that I there regard gis-sub as 
meaning “arrow.” Foesey’s reasons ( Magie , p. 478) that the 
context demands the rendering “arrow ” or “dart” are unneces¬ 
sary. Gis-sub-gim is simply a pregnant construction “like the 
bow,” i. e ., “like the “bow-shot.” The regular Sumerian word 
for “arrow” is xal (see Delitzsch, Keilschriftsystem, pp. 75, 76. 

§ 12. JA ., 1903, p. 166, note 1. Fossey accuses me of mis¬ 
representing him ( AJSL ., Vol. XIX, p. 187) in his translation 
of ASKT ., 87, 16. To this I plead guilty with much penitence. 
His translation of tappattar in that passage is on the right 
track. The passage is as follows: 


satamma lUkul 
datamma lustl 
satamma luglal 
satamma lustabrl 
lti tappattar 


“For a time may I eat. 

For a time may I drink. 

For a time may I lie down. 

For a time may I be satisfied. 
O be thou loosened (from me).” 


The verb tappattar is plainly Niphal and is addressed to the 
plague or disease of the victim. “Be thou loosened” seems to 
me a better translation than “sow mis enpieces ” (Fossey). 

Finally, I take this opportunity to thank my amiable savant 
contredicteur for helping me to see a new light in several pas¬ 
sages of this extremely difficult inscription, ASKT., nr. 12, about 
which the last word has clearly not yet been said. 


SUBJECT INDEX. 

(The numbers refer to the Motions.) 


Abbreviation, 10. 
A(id)-dara-mas, 1; 
Axu, 2. 

Alu, 1. 

Amldu, notel. 

-as, 2. 

Bar, 2. 

Bir, 1. 

Bir-gibillu, 1. 
Bir-xuldubba, 1. 
Bfilu, 1. 

Casus pendens , 6. 
Conflation, 5. 

Da, 4. 

Dap&ru, 8. 

Di, 2. 


Du, 2. 

Du-du-a-bi, 6. 
Ekimmu, 1. 

-ed, 2. 

-ge, 4. 

Gid-xuldubba, 1. 
Gis-iub, 11. 
Imperative Ending, 6. 
Infixation, 4; 5. 

-ka, 4. 

Ki-ku, 5. 

-kit, 4. 

-ku, 3. 

Lu-ti-la, 1. 

-mad, 2. 


mad, 2. 

-med, 2. 

-nab-, 2. 

Nam, 8. 

-nib-, 2. 

Nin-na, 7. 

Plural, 9. 

SA-na, 7. 

Suttu, 1. 
Tapa^ar, 12. 
Tar, a 
Url$u, 1. 
Utukku, 1. 
Vowel harmony, 2. 
-zu, 2. 
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AN ETHIOPIC MANUSCRIPT OF JOHN'S GOSPEL. 


By Edgab J. Goodspeed, 

The University of Chicago. 

Among the Oriental manuscripts in the Museum of the New¬ 
berry Library, Chicago, there is a copy of the Gospel of John in 
Ethiopic. The manuscript is a little parchment codex of eight 
quires, which contain one, six, five and a half, five, five, five and 
a half, six and six double leaves, respectively. In all there are 
eighty leaves. There are no page, leaf, or quire numbers. The 
single leaves measure 11 by 12.5 cut., and the writing is in double 
columns, with fifteen to seventeen lines in a column. The parch¬ 
ment is lined in the usual way, and seems never to have been 
trimmed, as the pricks of the dividers are still visible in the 
margins. The hand is large and regular, and suggests a date 
in the fifteenth century rather than later. The text is divided 
into the usual number of chapters, although the chapter divisions 
do not always fall just where they do in Platt's edition (1830). 
The chapter numbers are in red and usually follow the chapters. 
The name M ft - !! s is also written in red, when it occurs. The 
book is in its original binding, being enclosed in thin boards, 
unlined, while the back is left open. The disputed pericope is 
present. Above chapter 10 ( fol . 21, recto, col. 1) s is 

written in a coarse, late hand. The manuscript’s number in the 
Newberry Library is 83867. It was presented in 1899, by Mr. 
Ed. E. Ayer. 

The first leaf, recto and verso , is blank except for some Ethi¬ 
opic letters idly scrawled by a late hand on the recto . The 
second leaf has such scrawls on both sides, but was originally 
blank, except for the following imprecation, which stands at the 
top of the second verso: 

s Htftta 1 s aW : i <0H£<f!+ I 

. /*ian *: ft/ren s : jmr Aeh-i i 

‘He who buys this book with his wealth, he who steals it and he who 
damages it, with the curse of Peter and Paul may he be smitten.’ 

1 1 s * tors. .o»A7» s ? I Oorflit s # l a^VlI: 

182 
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On fol. 8, recto, the Gospel of John begins, after the follow¬ 
ing title: 

■Qfl&t: A-<!: *JfcA : : dJfrX: tC? 

6* s A®»Ah* s. ?Vf»lA s : all'll s ®X>!; 

lMUtPA : «?+<! : X7H.XI : A.f A-A : toC 

AT*: *ft"P s atacht t If It' 1 i . 

‘The Gospel of the holy (and) excellent father, the disciple, the 
theologian, John the Evangelist, son of Zebedee, the beloved of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. May his prayer and his blessing be upon his ser¬ 
vant..’ The name has been erased. 

The following collation with Platt’s text, chapter 1, will suffice 
to illustrate the manuscript’s type of text: 

John 1:2 : pro ®inf: 3 If A* s praef. ® | 

® A^-l+L : | ®H 1 1 pro XF-HW: 4 (lAltAO-; If A-: add. ante 

ttP s | M s add. poet Pf: 5 m-QCYltl: pro ®" | ®A^+CP s 

add. post A.£dhA : 6 X pro Arf>&: | : X7H.A-A bis, ex 

errore 7 fr. h®»: s A®?0T : 9 s pro H£®*JfrX s 

10 ®o*AT s irtT 1 1 om. ex errore | ®7XA.A0*A s pro ®XA.AlfA : 
12 ®X(UI s, om. A | XA s, om. A 13 AM : pro AH: | Xfl s 
om. | AW: om. | :, H om. | ®A.Xf*J*dT 14 ®^W: A>( ?) 

0A>lf: | ®A£ pro ArhA | H^"A*X: om. | ®f*7rt: om. | ®fAt s 
15 rt°y0t i | Ai: AX1TA0*: om. | ®i»Xt s pro H | XA®» s oXf : 

: om. 16 ® pro XA®*: | HAi: om. | MO: W: om. | 
AI: om. | ®W :, om. A | AI: add. post M: 18 AA : om. | ®o> 

X*F i pro avXT: 19 A®*: om. man. prim.; suppl. corr. | ®Af 

o-fl: | ®£AXP: | ®»AA i 20 Ai*l:, om. ® | ®AhW: | ®A 

s* om. | ®hCA+A s pro hCA+Ay: 21 ®*A®*: pro ®*f-A : | A 

IT i 1 om. | AXA i pro AMh>: | Xhlh- s pro AAO: 22 ®*f-A: 

pro ®»A®*: | tr. Xlh s AIT: | ffAi® s | ®?m^f®»'s AXA s om. 
23 ®£AXP : pro ®J6ft: | 7T< : pro OM: 25 TAXXP :, 

om. ® | Xlh : om. | H pro AX®*: | hCATA :, om. 7 | ®AAAf07 s 
om. 26 HA.TAy°C^ s 27 Dfr:, om. H | X7»e“M,t t add. 
post Oit : | XS*X?4lf s—0OXAT : om. 28 ®fl«7<Ut: 29 

* A T97J: *corr.; man.prim. rfifVfilA: tn/r. 

•A hCATA: ’ A WA* s * A A74K- s 
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fifilft: om. | AA7H.X: M A-A: pro AJLfA'O i | HfAAA s pro H/Jt 
t s | JfllAt: 80 Xf: del. corr. | H add. ante 

81 ®AAA s pro ®A1A: | AtAT»C: | AjPA®>Ct i | OAlt: Hit: 
pro OATtff : 32 A*T”4A: pro h®>: Alt s 33 Af*T”<? : 

pro WAyC : | ®£H1C s 4AP 1 s 34 ®AAf : pro ®(WLf: | ®fc 
^ s pro ®&&: A 85 ®1 pro BbAkJkf: | X/’ACAM 1 1 pro AT” 
AC4A0*: 36 CAf*: pro CA£T : | AA7H.X: AfA*A : pro AA?A- 

A: | HfAtt: ImJtt: 7AT” : om. 37 AT” add. ante AWA. 
fh : | AA7H.A i A.(A>A : pro AA?A>A: 38 A7H.A: add. ante A 

fA*A s | ; 39 AA.* s pro A.* s -AKA : | t $J*C s 40 

KthJtC : (ras. post dt) | ®®7A*: | I pro 7^*1* s 41 <r. ® J®I 
XA: AT” A*: Q1A : frfilA : ®i*A®>T : AA7H.A : Af A*A : ®®-Ath : A 
IJtCell i A 'M ': AftT-TI s; &TCA : om. 42 ®A>A.O- s A*A® s 
pro ®AWw> s ; om. o>Af s | A*?AtA s pro A®»AA; | AQAf s om. 
43 X7H.A: add. ante Af A*A| ATH.A'OibC : pro Af A*A | ®M 
A*: pro £AA*: 44 fithC : ? pro fidt-C i | 7A>4 s pro 7A.4: | A 

ttbli s om. | A7H.A : Af A*A : add. post ®MA* ; 45 A&ftA s 

om. | XT”Ot s pro Hat: | H07£ : pro XfOld i 46 A£A*A : 
pro &&AA : | AA7H.X : AfA*A : pro AAf A*A : | ®l(lt s pro ®ML 
/t: | nAltfr : pro flXltAB- s ; add: i 47 tr. ti®»: JUt 

7A : (sic) AT-fHAt s pro AT”CHAt: : | Bit: pro 

1C : 48 A7ILA : add. ante A?A*A : | AA&AAf s pro XAAAAf: 

49 tAT"<&: pro T*AT”<&: | A7H.A: add. ante Atft-A: | £ft®Ah: 
pro jKtoOh: 51 ®£aft>: A7H.A: AfA*A : AO: pro ®Aa>-J>A : 

AfA-fl s ®£OAr: AA®> s | +A®*1 s pro tAT”U>*: 52 AT"^AH» 

A : add. ante td>Xt: | : pro Jttdlf s | f AC7* s pro tPC 

7-:; om. A1H ! | ®£C& : pro ®^®C<.: 

The manuscript is concluded by a brief subscription and a 
hymn to Mary, of rather pagan color. The subscription {fol. 79, 
verso) runs thus: 

t£ft®>: 

•OA&t: dtfdtl 
A':0A^:H41<T 
A : : I AT” I 

'J. tiMA: 
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* feht: arw 
Wl i AA-OA : 07 
L : A*A1 s 
M : OCTt i AAm 
M : oijlt; A®: 

: flgfoBfr : 
s iCI s 

17P»: Cr:::: 

’The Gospel of John the son of Zebedee, one of the twelve apostles, 
is finished. He wrote it in Greek(t) for the people of the city of the 
Ephesians, in the thirtieth year after the ascension of our Lord in the 
flesh into heaven, in the reign of Nero king of Beane.’ 

A line below is written the word : in another hand, 

followed by a short erasure. Finally the rest of fol. 79, verso, 
and the recto of fol. 80 are occupied by the hymn or prayer to 
Mary already mentioned, which is so full of bad spelling as to be 
almost unintelligible. It begins— 

XA7A : A1l : h«"»:: 

: ^-A+AC 
J& s "9CS9° *s 

and ends— 

HAa»££h-: 

1^1 s ®7Gf 9° i 
M i fibTh i $ 
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SUPAR, <*“"> SUPARSA?(tt), <“>«> SA?SUPP(BB)AR, 
AND RELATED TERMS. 

By W. Muss-Abnolt. 

Two of the most interesting stems discussed in part 17 of the 
Concise Dictionary of the Assyrian Language ( = DAL.)> are 
"IBID and FTpTD. 1 

I. 

Sapftru in the meaning to send , charge with a mission; and, 
in particular, to send word , message , order or command , with or 
without following ma-a or um-ma, introducing the text of 
such message, etc., occurs innumerable times in the great Corpus 
epistolarum ( = H.), edited by Professor Robert Francis Harper. 
In addition to the usual form of the preterite ispur we find also 
ispar; thus, Bu. 91-5-9, 210 (H. 403) rev. 2 my servants and 
my friends is-pa-ru-u-ni, have sent me; K. 125 (H. 196) 18 
ni-qa-bu-u-ni ar-fris lis-pa-ru-ni.* 

The two best known and most widely used derivatives of this 
verb are sipru and sipirtu. Sipru, in its meaning of com- 
munication , message , report sent by mouth of messenger or in 
writing, was borrowed in Hebrew as “®0 missive , document , 
writing , hook; 1 mftr sipri, the messenger (DAL., 582, cols. 
1 and 2), variously written (»“•!) mar iip-ri, Nabd. 562, 1, 
ma-ar si-ip-ri; ma-a-ar si-i-ip-ri, in T. A.; (am§1 >A-KIN 
(51); ( am61 > A sip-ri; TUR sip-ri; in II R(awlinson) 39 
g-h 47 as a synonym of ra-gab, t. e., rakab, c. st ., of 
rakbu, messenger , Br(tonow, List) 6369; K. 574, obv. 9 (H. 
123) (am * 1 > TUR sip-ra-ni-ia; Cyr. 44, 4 (*m*i) TUR g ip . 
ra-a-tum, the messengers; Nabd. 233, 12. In many passages 
also, the word means business , occupation or calling , work or 
skill. In addition to these two, generally accepted, significa¬ 
tions, we find also the meaning decision; thus Keilinschriftliche 
Bibliothek ( = KB .), Vol. II, pp. 252-3, 71 ina < arai > Ulflli 

i Delitssoh, HandwOrterbuch (= Hwb.), pp. 682-6. 

* On these two letters see PSBA ., Vol. XXIII, pp. 848 §qq. t and Vol. XVII, pp. 284 sg?., 
respectively. 

3Gesenins, HandwOrterbuch^; Brown-Oesenins, Lexicon, pp. 706-709; KAT .*, p.640,etc. 
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si-pir Istar&ti, +79; also perhaps 1. 95 si-pir mab-bi-e; 
cf. KAT.*, p. 427 and rem. 3. In the T. A. Letters the word 
occurs in the meaning of number; thus (London), 8, 42 much 
gold sa si-ip-ra la ip(b)-su; and lines50, 51, 59. As revela¬ 
tion it is used in V R. 51, rev. 29-30 iip-ru rabu-u .... 
sa (il) fia; IV* R. 48 a 7, 8; KAT.\ pp. 536, 637; and see 
tbid.j p. 538 rem. 3 on si]-pir abqalli Adapa of L. 4 I, 13 
(Lehmann, SamaiSumukln, Zweiter Theil, pi. XXXVI). We 
may add to these the variant reading in Asurb., col. iii, 121 Nabtl 
dup-sar gim-ri si-pir (j KB., Vol. II, pp. 186, 187 rem.). 
Also Messerschmidt, Die Inschrift der Stele Ndbuna’id’s, KOnigs 
von Babylon ( 1896), p. 64, 24 ki-i sip-ri ilu-ti-ka sa tas- 
pu-ra; Winckler, Altorientalische Forschungen, Vol. I, p. 493. 
A synonym of sipru is: 

Sipirtu (AV. 8290), pi. siprdti; Delitzsch, Orammatik, 
§§32 a a and rem.; 65, 4; Prolegomena, p. 149, in the mean¬ 
ing of message, writing , letter. It occurs in V R. 32 a-c 5, 6 
si-pir-tum (Br. 13861, 14081), followed by e-gir-tum. It 
is used frequently in letter-literature: K. 831 (H. 214), 12 
sap-rak si-pir-ti; rev. 7 si-pir-ti lis-sa-'u, let him take the 
letter . 83-1-18, 28, obv. 7-9 (H. 344) si-pir-ti 
tam-tim-u-a .... il-tap-ra-u-nu, they have sent; rev. 
7-9 a-du-u a-na pa-ni sarri be-ili-i-ni ni-il-tap-ras-su. 
K. 83, rev. 14 (H. 202); K. 13, rev. 4 (H. 281) si-pir-ta-a 
pa-si-ra-ti (BAS. t Vol. IV, pp. 527 sqq.). KB ., Vol. IV, pp. 
94,95,27 kunuk sarri sa sip-ri-e-ti; also V R. 61, col. vi, 
30, 31 and KB ., Vol. Ill, Part 1, pp. 182,183 and rem. * and 
KB., Vol. IV, pp. 68,69, No. 1 6 19. K. 79, rev. 14,15 (H. 266) 
si-pir-e-ti a-ga-a sa sa-ra-a-ti ki-i sa sat-ra, (how) 
these treasonable letters were written , Johnston, JAOS., VoL 
XVIII, p. 147. K. 1107, obv. 11 (H. 238) ul-tu sad-da-gis 
si-pir-e-ti ma-'-di-e-ti, many messages; see PSBA ., Vol. 
XXIII, Part 2. In T. A. Letters we find (Berlin) 112, 46 
ib-bu-su si-bi-ir-ti sar-ri; 111, obv. 8, the command of 
the king . In the meaning of work , skill, etc., sipirtu is used 
in Knudtzon, Oebete, 1, obv. 10 ina mimma si-pir-ti ni- 
kil-ti (see DAL., p. 670, col. 1, below). K. 2852+K. 9662, 
col. i, 31 a-na si-pir-ti-ia la ta-da-a li-it-ka. 

Less common, than these two nouns are: 

Supru, Rm 2 II 9 sup-ru a-sap-ra, AV. 8002, and 
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sup&ru, c. st. su-par, AV. 8531. Their original signification 
is still discernible in T. A. (Berlin) 92, rev. 30 sa su-u-pa- 
a-ra il-da-na-as, who is to read the dispatch. See also V B. 
31 a 37 Qa-a-tnm u su-par pi-i. In the meaning of in 
command of, supervision over, this c. st. in-par is found in the 
Creation account, I c 27. Tiamat, the mother of the deep, the 
creator of all, revolted against the gods and created an army of 
monsters to assist her. In addition to creating thus these eleven 
(monsters), she exalted among the gods her sons, whom she had 
borne, Kingu, and made him greatest among them all ( saying): 
“ To march before the host, this be thy mission; command the 
weapons to strike, the attack to begin.” The command in battle, 
(to be) chief in authority (su-par ta-am-ha-ru ra-ab iik- 
ka-tu-tu), 4 she intrusted to him. 1 In this same meaning we 
find su-par also in the titles of in- par-sftk(h) and 

(•m«i) BaV-sup(b)-p(b)ar, to be discussed further on. 

Su-par* in the meaning of in control of, intrusted with, 
charged with is found especially in connection with gods; thus, 

«Tablet 111,41 (99) reads Su-par tam-fea-ri ra-ab Sik-ka-tu(-u)-ti. The trans¬ 
lation suggested here brings out most clearly the parallelism found also in Babylonian 
poetry. For Supar as a synonym of rab see further on. dikkatum occurs in II, B. 48 
o-6 7 Sik-ka-tnm = li-ki-e (l/lefcfi, Hpb) li-ti. Litu, victory, control, authority, 
Jurisdiction ( DAL., p. 500) occurs often in r 0ammurabi (see King, Vol. I, prof, xlii) as Sa 
li-ti-ka ; and in the meaning of “territory under control or authority/* e. g., li-tim Sa 
ga-ti-ka, the territory , province, under thy control (Nagel, BAS., Vol. IV, pp. 449,479). 
In T. A. Letters, Boetowics 8, 11. 24, 25 li- tu an-nu-u il-ti-fca iS-tu fca-ti-Su, Mis 
territory (or control of territory) has been taken out of his hands. The rab Sikkatu is 
the commander , chief in control; victor , at times. Thus Rm 338, oby. 5,6 ... . GE-GE = 
ma-liC-ku]; [S]IK-AT (or ADf)-GE-GE = ra-ab 8ik-k[a-ti]. An officer called 
rab Sik-kat is mentioned in Nabd.1099,2. Sikkatu is derived from a verb ftakftku, 
occurring in II R. 34 c-d 18 = V R. 19 o-6 30 UD-DU (4. e., the ideogram of agfl, etc.)= 
Sa-ka-ku (Br. 7888; AV. 7800); V, 30 o-6 82 TIK-UD-DU-PA( 8IG)-GA = SakAkn 
Sa fiik-ka-tim (Br. 3294, 7888). Its meaning would be, to project , loom up, be prominent, 
supreme. From the same verb we have GlS-BANSUR-ZAG-GU-LA = pa-aS-lur 
Sak-ki, K. 4378, col. ill, 66 (Br. 6528); 60, paSlur Sar-ri (DAL., 846, col. 2); and, also 
ftakkft a synonym of parpu (DAL., 8SS, coL 2, pargu, 2) = command, control, authority. 

5See my translation of the “Babylonian Aooount of the Creation” in Assyrian and 
Babylonian Literature. Selected Translations. Edited, with a Critical Introduction, by 
Robert Francis Harper. New York: D. Appleton A Co., 1901 (s the World's Great Books. 
Aldine Edition). 

flSupar is considered by many a non-Semitic word and read SU-UT(D) see KB., 
Vol. £1, passim. Delitasch, Htsb., 648 and 648 assumes two different words Sud (c. st., of 
Sudfi or 86duf) from fTT© 6e high, be prominent (Croat, aooount, I, c 27; III, 41, 99; 
NE., 69, 11. 38, 39; and in Su-ud-S6jp6); and Sfftu, lilt, a pronominal particle. This 
differentiation, however, is unnecessary. See also ZK., Vol. II, pp. 187 sqq., 289, rem. 2 (and, 
on the other hand, Flemming, Nebukadnexar, II, Gottingen, 1883, p. 37). Jensen, Kosmologie, 
p. 19, rem. 2: Su-uffd) deutet gans im Allgeraeinen eine Besiehung an; and pp. 28, 29, 
rem. 2, he derives it from ftfi(u, bear, carry; a synonym of plr(u), over; metaphorically 
» concerning, with reference to; or, if reading lud is better, from luddu (y Sadftdu, 
pull, draw). Winokler reads lu-par, AUorientalische Forschungen , Vol. 1, p. 589, etc.; 
and 8u-pur, KB., Vol. Ill (2), p. 14; Sargon, p. 231. Bezold, ZA„ Vol. IX, p. 116 861 
a id est, namely. 
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Asurb. coL i, 86 ilftni in-par Samft ergitim; Neb. EIH., col. 
ii, 60, 7 the gods in control of heaven and earth, the gods of heaven 
and earth. Nabd. Scheil, col. ix, 6. V R. 46 a 15, 16 (end) 
in-par fi-EUB; Km 279, 12 (inma-ia) apsl in-par 
t 11 ) fi-a; E. 2148, col. iii, 3; Babyl. Chron., col. iii, 1 ilftni ia 
in-par Urnk n niid-in. Salm., BalavXXt, col. vi, 1 (+6) ilftni 
iu-par flsagila u Bftbili; also Nabd.-Cyr. Chron., col. ii, 7 and 
21.* Weissbach, BAS., Vol. IV, p. 161, on Tallqvist, Maqlti, 
VII, 49. E. 3351, 18 nl-tn a-sur-rak-ka bftlnm ilftni in- 
par da-ad-me.* Accordingly, we would interpret NE. XI, 118 
(125) ilftni in-par (il) A-nnn-na-ki 1 * ba-kn-n it-ti-ia, 
the gods controlling the Anunnaki wept with her, the in-par 
(il) A. belonging to ilftni rather than to bakft, which is 
usually construed with ana, over. 11 In the meaning of con¬ 
cerning, with reference to a it is used in: Merodach-Baladan 
stone, col. iii, 13 (ia) .... in-par ma-ba-zi ia (mAt:) Akkadi 
(kl) pi-iu ep(ib)-ii-ma ( = concerning). Asnrb.,col.yii,25, my 
messenger I sent iu-par ie-bul” Nabft-bftl-inme, with refer¬ 
ence to the delivery of N. Line 16 of the same column has 
in-par Nabft-bftl-inme. E. 621, rev. 1, 2 (H. 515) in-par 
a-di e-mu-bi-in. E. 2652, 9 in-par mi-ri-bi-e-ti Teum- 
man ii-tap-pa-ra; KB., Vol. II, pp. 250, 251 1. 26 in- 
par mi-ri-ib-ti an-ni-ti ia T. iq-bu-u.“ DT. 83, rev. 14 
in-par ep-ie-tn-in-nn ul-gi-ii, Pinches, Texts, p. 16. 
Sargon, Khors. 158 in-par it-bo-zu nin-da-an-in-nn 

7 So Ball in P8BA ., Vol. XI, referring to II R. 95 o~6 10 ii-pa-ri = pu-ub-ru, AV. 
8286; see also Neb., ooL i, 4S NabO pa-ki-id kiiiat iamd u ergitim. 

8 XB., Vol. IU (2), pp. 180,182. 

9 Craig, Assyrian and Babylonian Religious Texts, Vol. 1, pL 48. See Harper’s review of 
Vols. I, II in this Joubmal, Vol. XIV, pp. 171-7. 

10 Aooording to Hrosny', Mythen von dem Ootte Nimrag , pp. 84 sqq., the “ Black-Cloud M 
gods, while the Igigi are the “ White-Cloud” gods. Differing views are held by Jansen,XB., 
Vol. VI (1), p. 548, and Ziminern in X4T.*, pp. 452,458. 

11 So against £5., VoL VI (1), p.497, and DAL ., p. 152, and the literature there referred to. 

u&upftru, as iipru, meaning also business, purpose; iu-par, with a view to, with 
reference to, concerning. 

18See the same column, lines 48, 44, where the messengers u-ie-bi-la-ai-in a-di 
mab-ri-Ja. The word oocurs also XB., Vol. II, pp. 248, 249,1.91 (»“8l) rabft-iu ifi-ta- 
nap-pa-ra a-na (= fin-par) ie-bu-li nii6 §a-a-tu-nu; 88, ie-bul-iu-nu nl aq. 
bi-in. Sftbulu is originally the infinitive of the Shafel of abftlu (bill; Delitasoh, 
Orammatik, §113). To the same stem belong the three rare noons Ifibiltn, present, 
T. A. (Berlin), 29, 12, IS; rev. 6; plural Su-bi-la-a-te-e ia n-ie-bi-la (Berlin) 18,14; 
iflbultu, desire , wish, K. 2870,1,2,8; T. A. (Berlin), 9,18; and ilbujtu, goods for trans¬ 
portation, The Code of gammurabi , edited by R. F. Harper, p. 184. 

i*For mOrifetu see DAL,, p. 588, obi. 1. The use of iu-par instead of eli, etc., 
perhaps with (conscious or unoonsoious) reference to the iipir m6r ibti. 
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(Lyon, Sargon , p. 80 =eli, concerning); perhaps also su-par 
mu-ul-ka in T. A., Tel Hesy, 20. Adurb., col. vi, 59 ma$$ar6 
in - par fi-KUR ma - la ba-su-u ( charged with, intrusted 
with); II R. 67, 81 a $a-lam ab-ni ma-gar su-par ilftni 
rabflti ( DAL ., 574, col. i, 11. 8-6). For, as, IV* R. 48 a 33 
mur-ni-is-ki su-par im-ra-su-nu i-ku-lu. As a relative 
pronoun, K. 3182, col. i, 49 nap-b&r m&t&te su-par su-un- 
na-a li-sa-nu, with which compare IV s R. 20, No. 1, 24, \it- 
ru-ba-as-su su-par la mah-ra ma-la su-un-na-a lisftnu. 15 
K. 3182, col. iii, 12 su-par lum-nu i-pu-su, as for those who 
do evil; 13 BU-par ul-la pi-i-su-nu sa-kin, as for the 
boasting of their mouths; 35 ul tak-li su-par im-bu[-ru- 
ka..], who have prayed to thee; i, 25 su-par na-pis-ti 
sak-nu (as many as); iv, 1, 2; iii, 51, 52. 1 ® Merodach- 
Baladan stone, i, 42 ina pu-hur su-par ma-al-ku; Crea¬ 
tion account, I c 23 i-na il&ni bu-uk-ri-sa su-par is-ku- 
nu[-si pu-ux-ru]; III, 37, 95. 17 8 P II, 987, 5 nam-kur 
su-par Bftbili, the property of Babylon. Sargon, BulUinser 
70: eight nergallft tu-’a-a-me su-par (o/= weighing) one 
sar, nGr, six stls, fifty gun; Ann. 424. 

NE. X, col. 2, 29 Ub-ninim malafiu sa Pir(?)- 

napistim sa su-par abnG it-ti-su; col. 3, 38-9 tab (tub)- 
tap-pi su-par abn© . . . . ; su-par abn6 bu-up-pu-ma. 
supar here, perhaps, a synonym of tamsil; or, meaning work, 
monument; an idol of stone, which Gilgames, by accident, 
unfortunately breaks into pieces. This supar abn6 would 
serve as a talisman guiding Gilgames safely across the ocean. 
Ub-ninim, it is assumed, intrusts the talisman to Gilgames who 
unfortunately breaks it. Between lines 35 and 36 the original 
account contained probably this episode, which, having become 
in time illegible, was omitted by the later redactors. Ub-ninim, 
thereupon, suggests another way for Gilgames to reach Pir(?)- 
napistim. This is given in the lines following {KB., Vol. VI 
(1), pp. 220, 221). Whether Jensen’s restoration of Tablet X, 

it See Winckler, Altor. Forach., Vol. I, pp. 537-0 (1897); Martin, “M61anges Assyrio- 
logiques,” III, in Recueil de Travaux relatifa A la Philoloffie et A I'ArcMologie tgyptiennea 
et aaayriennea , Vol. XXIV (1903), Parts 1/2, entirely overlooking Winckler’s treatment of the 
same text. 

is See Clifton Daggett Gray’s careful edition of this hymn to SamaS in this Journal, 
Vol. XVII, pp. 129-45. [University of Chicago Dissertation.] 

J7&u*par here, instead of 8a. on account of puferu. A rather strange use of 8upar 
we find in I B. 68, No. 1, 8 Ur U^Uk Sarri 5u-par (!, KB ., Ill, 2,94 5a) mafc-ri 
compared with the usual iar m afc-ri. 
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col. 4, 15-16 and his translation are correct, is more than 
doubtful. If the explanation of su-par abnft and its context, 
here suggested, is correct, it would be another illustration of 
the futility of human efforts to achieve the supernatural, and 
paramount to the episode related in Tablet XI (account of the 
deluge), lines 284 sqq. (see KB ., Vol. VI (1), pp. 250-52).“ 

Supar is perhaps found also in supar ktlris, Tigl-Pil., 
col. i, 55 against sixty kings su-par ku-u-ris I fought . Kfiris 
c. st. of ktlrisu from karftsu, destroy , ruin, or V ar &3u, cut, 
cut off; unless we accept Jensen’s interpretation of sutam- 
kfiris for sutamhfiris = opposed, opposite , from mab&ru 
(KB., Vol. VI (1) p. 568). But why ku-u-ris? 

II. 

Of the verb ?TplD to be high, lofty, grand the preterite and 
present are found not seldom. IV 2 R. 60 * B. obv. 5 u-s($)al-li 
(ilat > is-ta-ri ul i-saq-qa-a ri-si-sa. KB., Vol. VI (1), p. 
186, 46 epu-us-ki as-sa-a^(g, k)-ki ina Nippur, I have 
made thee, I am lofty in Nippur (but ??; see KB., Vol. VI (1), 
p. 460). Babyl. Chron., iii, 40 ki-i is-qa-a ina eli Urn 
(KB., Vol. II, p. 282). Ill R. 52, 49 (il) Samas is-gam-ma 
kakkabu ig-ru-ur-ma, Jensen, Kosmologie, 156: Die Sonne 
stand hoch. K. 86 rev. 5 i-sa-qa-am-ma; K. 120, A. 8 i-saq- 
qa-ma, is high. 19 K. 685, 9-11; Camb. 217, 9, 10 it-ti afca- 
mes i-saq-qu u i-sap-pi-lu, together they will win or lose, 
literally: they will be high or low. A derivative of sa^fi, be 
grand, lofty, is s&bA> magnate, high dignitary. Sm. 61, 6 
nadftnu sa sarri tu-ub-bu sa sa-ki-i (Br. 7093). King 
renders it by ruler; Hommel, Sumer. Lesest., 118, by secretary 
of state; Knudtzon: a high officer in the army. Here belong 
the (am61) SAG-sarri, III R. 41 a 11, and often (AV. 8033); 
and the (amel) rab-SAG-un-^i sarri K. 686, obv. 5 (H. 173), 
keeper of the (great) seal. 30 Also, the (am61) sab-sup(b)-p(b)ar 

i*NR VII, coL 4,98 (48) read perhaps .... In-tarn a-gi-e, who sinoe days of old had 
ruled the country. Sn-tam would be c. at. of lutammu, a by-form of Batammn, 
Juat as we have tartftnu and turt&nu, targumlnn and targumlna, etc., unless 
we read na]-lu-ut a-gi-e, suggested by Jensen, KB., Vol. VI (1), p. 402, proposed, long 
ago, by Jeremias in Die babylonitch-cutyriechen Vorttellungen vom Leben nach dem Tode, 
Leipzig, 1887. 

M R. C. Thompson, The Report* of the Magician* and Attrologer* of Nineveh and 
Babylon, Nos. 91,94; Jensen, Kotmologie, p. 119. 

ao(smll) sag, Knudtson, 108,15 and often; K. 1869,55 SAG-MES; iSf*®® 1 ) 

SAG. Perhaps connected with this is 8a-ku, usually translated as mayor , or the like, 
and occurring, especially, in oontract tablets (AV. 7818,7818); BAS., Vol. II, p. 282,86; p. 289 on 
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(written LU-SAG-BU-MAS). I B. 00, No. 2, 6, 10 Ba-u- 
ahi-iddin(na) .... («m«D ga^-sup-par, mentioned together 
with the Sa-kin (governor) of lain and Ba-bi-la-a-a-u, the 
(am«i> (ia^), a Mem &a {e-mi, and a b&l pah&ti 

(KB., Vol. IV, p. 00). Ill B. 43 a 30 I? sa^-Sup-par; 
6 0 <•“«!) ia^-sup-par* sa |e-mi sa m&tftti; edge of col. 
iv, 4 (•“«!) ga^-sup-par sa bit A-da. KB., Vol. IV, p. 90, 
48 sa^-inb-bar, preceded by ga^. The same com¬ 

ponent parts, only changed in their order, are in the other title 
(am«i) gn.par-saV, probably correctly rendered general, com¬ 
mander. See IV* B. 48 6 7 nm-ma-an n su-par-sah, the 
army and the commander. Sargon, Nimrud, 7 (* m «Dsu-par- 
sa^-ia ina mnx-xi as-kun, my general I placed over them. 
II, 07, 10 (37) (an>#1) su-par-sa^-ia b&l pah&ti eli-su-nu 
as-kun, my general I placed over them as governor; 00 (am ® l) 
su-par-sak-ia (»“•!) rab-safc. ( = 51)3®“^) I sent to Tyre, 
t. e., my general, who was also the rab-sah- Tigl-Pil. Ill, 
Ann 50 (am ® 1) sn-par-sah-ia < am#1 >b6l pah&ti eli-su-nu 
ai-kun. Sargon, Cylinder 10 (amel) su-par-sah pl -an (am#1) 
sak-nu-ti eli-su-nn is-tak-ka-nu-ma, his generals he 
placed over them as governors; other examples in Sargon occur 
often. K. 2729, 7 Asurbanipal who turns with favor to his 
(amei) iu-par-sah pl man-za-az p&ni-su. See also Asurb. 
col. i, 128; ii, 15.* 

(amsi) rab-sak (written LU-GAL-SAG, Br. 12991) is 
another officer, connected by Delitzsch and others with s&h&, 
magnate, high dignitary .“ The word occurs in II B. 31 a 34 
(•mai) rft jj gah, followed by (35) (written SAG- 

MES). K. 2729, obv. 11 < a “«> rab-Safc +28 (KB., Vol. IV, 
pp. 143, 146: general), +rev. 19, 20, also K. 7, 5; K. 1359,10. 


Merodaoh-Baladan atone, col. iii, 36,87; iv,51. RmIII, 106, i6 8+10 (amfil) fia-ku together 
with (am6l > ki-pi. KB., Yol. IV, p. 94,23 fta-ku m&ti; Nabd. 170,2; 982,6; Neb. 109,19. 
8m 1028, 3 (ain6l) Sa-kn 8a Bftbili. Bn. 91-W, 188, rev. 4 (am«l) ga -ku meS ; +obr. 
28; K. 517,rev.U; plural: K. 1107,9 (amei) 8a-ku-u-ti(77)« H. 418,340,827,288. See alio 
K. 114,obv. 12. Or l/Sakftku, 1(7). 

*1KB„ Vol. IV, p. 70, considers (am6l) 8a)p-8up-par, here, a proper name; but see 
Belaer, BAS., VoL II. 

22 See Gnyard, Notm de lexicographic ategrienne, Pane, 1888,833; Winckler, Altar. Forech ., 
Vol. I, p. 476. On the basis of this reading, Andreas in Marti, Grammatik dee BibL-Aram., 
p. 53 *, emends Ezra 4,9; 5,6 fiTDOnBX into ; also Streck, ZA„ VoL XV, p. 394. 

» Delitzsch, Hebrew and Aeegrian, 18: chief of the officer*, or colonel; Hwb., 685, coLl; 
Grammatik, S§9,131; 48; 72 a. Streck, ZA., Vol. XIII, p. 61, rem. 2 rab 8a^ Ain nnta r dam 
Tartan qrttTl), dem assjrischen Generalissimus stehender, hOherer Offlzier. 
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(am«i) rab-sft^ft, Sams. col. ii, 17; II B. 52 o-d 19; Rm 81,88-1- 
18, 47, rev. 10 (Br. 6860, 12992; AV., 7446). 82-5-22, 169, 
rev. 9 ina m&t rab-ia-ki-e, this Journal, Vol. XIII, p. 
211. Zimmern, ZDMQ., Vol. Bill, pp. 116-8, and KAT.\ 651, 
explains rab-sft^fl as chief cup-bearer, ObermundschenJc.™ 

**The rab in rab-iafc is paramount to the iu-par in Bu-par-lafc, but fiafe in 
the one ease is derived from Ba^fl, be high* in control, in the latter case from fiafcfu give 
drink , water s pour out.— It may be added here that ZK., Vol. 1, p. 82 (end) and Rev. d? Assyria 
ologie, VoL I, pp. 6,7, read Bu-tam-iafe, instead of iu-par-6al^. du-tam, as stated 
above, rem. IS, would be a c. it. of Butammu, a by-form of iatammn. Su-tam-Bafc 
would be something like chief-justice. And, in order to exhaust the possibilities, gn-tnm- 
fiafc might be proposed; lu-tum a c. it. of iatammn storehouse , warehouse , granary . 
The lutummu Barri and bit Butum(mu) Barri are often mentioned on contract 
tablets. The fintum- laV or chief storehouse-keeper would be an offioer similar in character 
to the rab-fiajf, the chief cup-bearer. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE NAMES OF THE AVESTA 

MONTHS. 


By Louis H. Gray, 

Newark, N. J. 


The system of nomenclature of the Iranian months is so 
different from the Indian terminology as to preclude any pos¬ 
sibility of mutual influence. In the earliest Sanskrit source 
which names the months, the Yajur-Veda, they are designated 
by terms manifestly relating to the seasons of the solar year— 
madhu, mddhava; gukra , guci; nabhas , nabhasya; urj; 

sahci8y sahasya , tapas , tapasya. 1 These names manifestly fall 
into six pairs, denoting respectively “ sweet, bright, cloudy, 
sapful, forceful,” and “ascetic,” referring to the six seasons of 
spring, summer, rainy season, autumn, winter, and the cool 
period which was especially devoted to the practice of religious 
austerities. The later Indian astronomy changed these names 
to Chaitra, Vaigakha, Jyegjha, Agadha, Qravana, Bhadrapada, 
Agvina, Karttika, Margagirga, Pauga, Magha, and Phalguna, 
these being nakgatra, or siderial names. 2 

In Iranian, on the other hand, the terminology of the months 
is essentially hierarchic. 8 The names are in order as follows: 
Fravartin, Ar(avahist, HorvadaJ, Tlr, Amerodat, Satvairo, Mitro, 
Avan, Adard, Din, Vohuman, and Spendarmaf. The months 

* Thibant, Aetronomie , Attrologie und Mathematik , p. 11; cf. Schrader, RecUlexibon der 
indogermanUchen AUertumekunde , p. 896. On the various modes of naming the months 
among the Indo-Germanic peoples see i bid., pp. 548-63. In the So this period of the Egyptians 
there was, in like manner, a division of the year into the three seasons of canal-tide, garden- 
tide, and harvest-tide, Faselins, Altdgyptiache Kalenderatudien, p. 5. 

8 Sewell and Dikshit, Indian Calendar , pp. 24,25; cf. also their tables II and III, ibid., 
pp. ciii-cvii. For the length of the individual months, which vary from twenty-nine to 
thirty-one days, see ibid., p. 10. 

8 The names of the month are not found in the Avesta, but occur in the Pahlavi texts, in 
al-Biruni, Mas'udi, and in Byzantine Greek authors; see my section on the Iranian Calendar 
in the Orundrist der iraniechen Philologie , Vol. II, pp. 675-8, and my article “ Zu den 
bysantinischen Angaben fiber den altiranischen Kslender,” By*. Z ., Vol. XI, pp. 468-72. The 
origin of the names of the Avesta months has been made the subject of a study by Kuka, 
14 An Enquiry into the Order of the Parsec Months and the Basis of Their Nomenclature,** in 
the K. R. Coma Memorial Volume , pp. 54-73. His conclusions, however, are very different 
from mine. In the same volume, pp. 146-53, Karkaria has drawn an interesting parallel 
between 44 The Pars! and the French Revolutionary Calendars,** but his view that the Zoroae- 
trian calendar may have influenced that of the French Revolutionists seems to me very 
improbable. 
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were, therefore, sacred respectively to the Guardian Spirits, Best 
Righteousness, Healing, Tishtrya (Sirius, the dog-star), Immor 
tality, Desirable Kingdom, Mithra, Waters, Fire, Religion (the 
supreme lord, Ormazd), Best Mind, and Holy Concord. In this 
list, then, we find Ormazd and the six Amshaspands, or arch¬ 
angels, together with the chief objects of the Zoroastrian cult, 
Tishtrya, Mithra, Waters, Fire, and the Guardian Spirits or 
Fravashis. Several of these names, however, may be further 
reduced. Each of the Amshaspands has a double character, 
spiritual and physical. 4 The Avestan months may then be read 
as in honor respectively of the Guardian Spirits, Fire, Water, 
Dog-Star, Vegetation, Metal, Sun, Anahita (the Iranian goddess 
of fertility), 5 Fire, the Supreme Lord, Cattle, and Earth. This 
year, it must be noted, does not begin, as we should expect, with 
Din, the month in honor of the Supreme Lord, which commenced 
December 16, but with Fravar^in, the month consecrated to the 
Guardian Spirits, whose first day was March 21. Herein is a 
striking coincidence with the Babylonian year, which also began 
in March-April with the month of Nis&n. 

In Babylonia the year consisted, as is well known, of twelve 
months, each containing thirty days. To atone for the five extra 
days, which in Iran were added to each year and named in honor 
of the five Gathas, whence they were termed Gah or Andargah, 
the Babylonians intercalated a month, called Ve-Adar, every six 
years. This gives, however, an annual deficiency of one day 
and eleven hours. Every 124 years, therefore, another month 
was inserted, while the Iranians made a similar intercalation at 
the end of each period of 120 years. The fact that at a later 
period months of twenty-nine days alternated with those of 
thirty in Babylonia as in the Sinico-Japanese calendar (von 
Siebold, Nippon , 2d ed., Vol. II, p. 21), finds no parallel in Iran 
and need not detain us here, any more than the problem of the 
second Nis&n and second Elttl. What is of importance in this 
connection is the fact that over each of the Babylonian months 
presided a deity or group of deities. 6 The lords of Nis&n were 

* See “Sfiyast la-day as t,” XV, 5, and my paper on the doable nature of the Amshaspands 
about to appear in the ArchivfQr ReligionnoitientcHaft. 

*Cf, the Ardni sQr Bind Yasht (Yt. ▼.), in honor of Anahita (the ’Avoir* of the Greek 
writers) and the waters. 

•See Mnss-Amolt, “The Namee of the Assyro-Babylonian Months and Their Regents,” 
Jour, of Bib. Lit., Vol. XI, pp. 72-04,100-76; Jastrow, Religion of Babylonia and Attyria, pp. 
402-4,676,677. 
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Anu and Bel, of whom the former was the head of the Assyro- 
Baby Ionian pantheon (Jastrow, p. 677), primarily the sky-god, 
and the “father of the gods” (abn ilftni), while the latter was 
the god of earth, the “lord of countries” (bGl mat&ti), and 
also the “father of the gods,” bat likewise a god of death, punish¬ 
ment, and vengeance. The month of Aru was under the dominion 
of Ea, a benignant god and the sovereign of the waters, a fitting 
deity, therefore, for the rainy spring of April-May. Over the 
third month presided the moon-god Sin. If the name of the 
month Siwan or SimAnu really signifies “signal, sign, trophy,” 
it would seem to suggest the appearance of the crops, giving 
token of the coming harvest. 7 The deity of the month of Tam- 
mtlz, himself a sun-god, who at midsummer (June-July) gains 
his greatest vigor, was Nin-ib, the morning sun. The month 
Abu which, as its name probably implies, was a month “for laying 
the foundation of cities and houses,” was under the auspices of 
Nin-gish-zida, originally a solar deity, later identified with Nin- 
girsu, and finally with Nin-ib, who was at first the sun-god in 
his destructive aspect, then the storm-cloud, and at last, losing 
his meteorological character, the god of war, while, appropriate 
to the advancing summer, he presided also over the growth of 
trees (Jastrow, pp. 99, 217, 647, 688). Over the month of Ululu 
ruled Ishtar, a goddess of fertility, representing the culmination 
of the harvest. Shamash, the sun-god par excellence , is lord of 
Tishritum, probably from the fair weather prevailing in the 
autumn. Marduk, the herald of the gods and a solar deity, is lord 
of Marcheshwan, and Nergal, the god of war, rules over Kislimu. 8 
TebAtum is under the regency of Pap-sukkal, the messenger of 
Anu and Ishtar, as well as of Shamash and other gods; and if, as 
is possible, he is identical with Nabu, who is called “the lofty 
messenger, lengthening the days of his life,” he may have this 
place as announcing the return of the spring and summer by the 
lengthening of the days after the winter. Ramman, “the thun- 
derer,” the god of storms, is the fitting ruler of the month of 
Shabatu, so called from the heavy and destructive rains and floods 
which prevail throughout it. During the month of Addaru these 
rains continue, so that the seven evil spirits appropriately are 
its lords. 

7 The month is also explained as “the time of appointing (brick-making)from sAmu, 
41 to appoint. 44 

8 The grounds of the regencies of Marduk and Nergal are not dear, Jastrow, p. 468. 
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In comparing the Iranian and Babylonian systems of nomen¬ 
clature, there meets os at once a striking similarity and a diver¬ 
gency no less striking. The regency of sacred beings over the 
months, to which India and G-reece have no parallel, immediately 
suggests Babylonian influence on Iran, an influence, which, in 
my opinion, is more profound than is generally supposed. Yet 
despite this similarity, there does not seem to be the same logi¬ 
cal basis for the series of the divinities of the months. This is 
the more surprising since the conventional order in which the 
Amshaspands are named in the Avesta is not observed in the 
calendar of the months, while in the calendar of days it is 
strictly followed. The basis for this divergency in the case of 
the months is not easy to determine. It may be suggested, how¬ 
ever, in the absence of any more plausible explanation, that the 
double nature of the Amshaspands, to which I have already 
alluded, may account for at least a portion of the assignments. 

The first Iranian month, March-April, is under the regency 
of the Fravasis, “the Guardian spirits of the righteous,” who 
play an important part in the so-called Younger Avesta. If 
my supposition be right, they originally represent, beneath the 
later accretions which approximate them in many respects to the 
Platonic iSicu, the ghost-cult, which must have been prominent 
before the Zoroastrian reform. To them, then, as to beneficent 
ghosts of the righteous dead, the first month of the year is 
appropriately dedicated. 9 The second month, April-May, is 
sacred to Asa Vahista, who represents meteorologically the fire, 
although it must be noted that he is especially the healer of 
sickness (Dinkart, 8, 37, 14), who gives to drink of the fountain 
of life (ibid., 7, 30, 14), and who, with Ahura Mazda, is the 
guardian of the world (ibid., 9, 30, 14), having sovereignty in 
heaven (Saddar, XI, 5). The underlying idea of the dedication 
of this month to Asa VahiSta may be, therefore, the revivification 
of the earth after the death of winter. Over the third month, 
May-June, presides the archangel Haurvatat, who represents in 
the material world the water, evidently in allusion to the vernal 
rains, which prepare the way for the coming harvest. The regent 
of the fourth month, June-July, is the dog-star Tishtrya, 10 whose 

• Note on the possible later beginning of the year with Of a, Both, ZDMQ Vol. XXXIV, 
pp. flB7-720. 

wSee Darmeeteter, Le Zend-Avesta, Vol. II, pp. 411,420,426; Casartelli, Philosophy of 
the Masdayasntan Religion under the 8aseanids, p. 82. The association of Tishtrya with 
rain does not seem involved. 
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helical rising occurs in the hottest part of the year, while the 
fifth month, July-August, was ruled by Ameretat, who represents 
in her physical aspect vegetation, thus typifying the harvest time. 
The sixth month, August-September, had as a presiding genius 
the archangel Xsadra Vairya, who is meteorologically the god of 
metals. 11 He is, furthermore, in this aspect the instrument by 
which channels are drawn (Vd. 9, 10; cf. 18, 6; 17, 6; Yt. 10, 
125). This may then have referred either to the plow, in allu-, 
sion to the new tillage after the gathering of the summer crop, 
or, more probably, to the tools used in building. If the latter 
hypothesis be possible, an analogue might be sought in the 
Babylonian Abu, the name of the fifth Babylonian month (July- 
August), which distinctly implies, as already stated, that this 
month was especially devoted to building. The Iranian building 
period would then be separated from the Babylonian only by a 
month. The seventh month, September-October, the last of 
summer, is under the lordship of Mithra, the deity of the sun, so 
that we have here an exact parallel with the seventh month of 
the Babylonians, which was under the governance of Shamash in 
allusion to the fair autumn weather. The regents of the eighth 
Iranian month, October-November, were the Apo, or the waters, 
pointing evidently to the rainy season beginning in the autumn, 
and over the ninth month, November-December, rules Atari, 
the fire, obviously as the deity who gives protection against the 
cold of winter. The ruler of the tenth month, Din, 18 December- 
January, was the Supreme Lord, Ormazd himself. This has 
given rise to a conjecture, 1 * which has hardly proved tenable, 
that the Iranian year originally began with the month of Din, 
instead of Fravartin, especially as the first day of every month is 

ii An interesting coincidence, which is, of course, purely accidental, lies in the ascrip¬ 
tion of the autumn to the element metal in the Sinico-Japanese calendar. See von Siebold, 
Nippon, 2d ed., Vo!. II, p. 51. 

is On Din, Dai , as equivalent to Ormasd, see Darmesteter, Le ZA VoL I, p. 34, n. 2; 
Gray, Grundriu der iraniochen Philologie , Vol. II, p. 677. 

it A similar hypothesis has been advanced concerning the Babylonian year, but it seems 
on the whole improbable. It is worth noting in this connection that the Hindu and Roman 
years began, like the Babylonian and Iranian, in the spring. The Old Persian calendar 
began, according to Op pert, with the month Bagayadifi, “ honor to the god(s),” in October- 
November, but the fourth month, January-February, in a manner perhaps analogous to the 
Zoroastrian Din, was Anamaka, 44 the nameless, 41 doubtless in honor of Auramazda, whose 
name was regarded as a 44 name which is above every name. 11 It is significant in this con¬ 
nection, that the month of Anamaka is preceded by that of Atoiyadia, 44 fire-worship, 11 a 
concept precisely parallel to that of the A vesta Atari, who precedes Din. As the months 
Bagay&difi, Afriyadia, and Anamaka are the only ones in the Old Persian Calendar with 
hierarchic names, it is probable that there was a direct influence from one Iranian people 
on the other. 
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under the auspices of Ahura Mazda. Yet Din can hardly have 
been the first month, for the five intercalated Gahanbars fall 
just before the month of Fravar^m, exactly as the interpolated 
29th of February precedes the first day of the original Boman 
calendar. Furthermore, all the sources thus far known are 
unanimous in making Fravartin the first month, although this 
argument in itself is of little value in view of the late date of the 
authorities in question. Neither is another theory which has 
been proposed, that Din was originally the middle of the year, 
which therefore began with Ameretat (July-August), any more 
satisfactory than that which makes Din the first month. 

Why Ormazd should preside over this month is an extremely 
doubtful problem. It can hardly be on account of the remini¬ 
scence of his original functions as a sky-god, for Anu, his 
Babylonian analogue, is one of the deities who presides over the 
first month Nisftn (March-April). The only explanation which 
I can suggest is an extremely fanciful one, on which I myself 
lay little stress, presenting it only in lieu of none at all. It will 
be noted that, in conformity to Zoroastrian custom in general, no 
month is dedicated to an evil spirit. This would be giving 
recognition to Ahriman, a thing blasphemous to the Iranian 
mind, although the Babylonians could consecrate a month (Adar, 
or February-March) to the seven evil spirits. Now the only 
season of the year which was, according to the Avesta, created 
by Ahriman was winter, which extended from October 17 to 
March 20 (Darmesteter, Le ZA ., Vol. I, p. 37; Vol. Ill, p. 34; 
Bundahisn, 7). This season, “created by the demon ,, (daevo- 
data , Vd. I, 3, c/. Bd. XXVIII, 1) is mentioned as a curse 
equal to the serpent, the special object of hatred to the Iranians 
as early as the time of Herodotus (I, 140). The heart of this 
period is the month which received the name of Din. May it 
be, then, that in conscious defiance of the power of Ahriman the 
center of the time of his power was made sacred to his great 
opponent and conqueror, Ahura Mazda? The lord of the 
eleventh month, January-February, is Vohuman. The reason for 
his succession after Ormazd is evidently not meteorological but 
theological. This made clear by the Pahlavi texts which call 
Vohuman the first creation of Ormazd (Bd. I, 23; Da^istau-i 
Dinik, XL, 1; Dinkart, 9, 38, 6; 9, 69, 47; 4, 4, 12; 7, 1, 4), 
while the Grathas term Ahura Mazda “the father of the Good 
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Mind/’ i. e ., Vohuman (vanh&u# pitar&m mananhd , Ys. XXXI, 
8; XLV, 4; c/. XXXVIII, 3). Vohuman is, moreover, the 
special protector of the good creation (Dk. 9, 42, 10), and thus 
of the righteous man (iWd., 9, 44, 12). It is he who brings 
revelation to man (Ys. XXIX, 7, and numerous other Gathic 
passages), and the blessings both of this life and of the life to 
come (Ys. XLVII, 3, and other passages in the Gathas). As 
the first bora of Ormazd naturally succeeds him in the regency 
of the months, so in Babylonia the sky-god Ann is followed 
by Bel, who is pre-eminently the lord of man (Jastrow, pp. 
141, 297), thus occupying a place in the Babylonian calendar 
like Vohuman in the Iranian. The deity of the last month, 
February-March, is Spendarm&t. As Vohuman is the son of 
Ormazd, Spendarmat is his daughter (Ys. XLV, 4, see also the 
Pahlavi sources translated by West. SBE ., Vol. XVIII, pp. 396, 
401, 416; Dk. 9, 53, 29; 9, 69, 47). Meteorologically she 
represents the earth, and thus is essentially a deity of fertility, 
being furthermore associated frequently with women and mar¬ 
riage. She, therefore, appropriately presides over the opening 
of spring. In this way there is a regular succession from the 
last three months of the old year to the first of the new. The 
connecting link between the Supreme Lord and the earth is his 
chosen messenger and first-born child, while the guardian spirits 
who rule over both earth and man fittingly prepare the way for 
the new cycle of the seasons. 

It is evident, in the light of what has been said, that there is 
a marked similarity in the spirit of the Babylonian and Iranian 
systems of nomenclature of the months. Both proceed on a 
twofold basis. In the main, meteorological functions and 
aspects determine the choice of deities to rule over the several 
months, yet, besides this naturalistic basis of selection, there are 
marked traces of a theological system, which is of later growth. 
The arrested development of this phase may be seen clearly in 
the Old Persian calendar as contrasted with the Zoroastrian. 14 

i* There seems to be at least one other instance of a calen dar on the doable Usi i of 
meteorology and theology in the ancient Astec system, whioh named the twenty months of 
the Mexican year as follows: Atlacahnaloo, 44 want of water 11 (Feb. 2); Tlacaxipehnalistli, 
44 boning of men 11 (Feb. 21); Tosotontli, 44 short fast” (Mar. 13); Hneitosotli, 44 long fast'* 
(April 2); Toxcatl, “dry, slippery 11 (April 22); Btsalcaalitsi, 44 partridge 11 (May 12); 
Tecailhnitontli, “little feast of the gods 11 (Jane 1); Haeitecailhaitl, 44 great feast of the 
gods 11 (Jane 21); Tlaxochimaoo, “birth of the flowers 11 (July 11) ; Xooohnetsi, 44 fall of the 
traits 11 (Jaly 31); Ochpanistli, 44 month of brooms 11 (Ang. 20); Teolteoo, “arrival of the 
gods 11 (Sept. 9); Tepelhnitl, 44 feast of the moan tains 11 (Sept. 29); Qaecholli, 44 franoolin 
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Tet there seems to have been no direct influence, but only the 
more subtle influence of dim reminiscence and of spirit, such as 
Babylonia exercised not over Iran alone, but over more distant 
Greece, so that from the most powerful nation of the ancient 
Semitic world, not from kindred India, came the system of 
terminology of the Zoroastrian months. 

bird 1 * (Oct. 19); Panqnetsalilitstli, “feast of the flags” (Nor. 8); Anemostli, “fall of the 
waters” (Not. 28); Tititl, “eerere weather” (Dec. 18); Isoalli, “resuscitation” (Jan. 7); 
Neomontemi, “empty, useless,” the Are epagonal days. See Biart, The Aotoce* tr. Garner, 
p. 64. The Sinioo-Japanese calendars seem to afford no analogies to the Babylonian or 
Iranian. See Ton Siebold, Nippon* 2d ed., VoL II, pp. 22-25. 
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THE GOfiL IN RUTH 4:14,15. 


By Julius A. Bewer, 

Oberlin Theological Seminary, Oberlin, Ohio. 

The question who the Go&l is in Ruth 4:14, 15 is a part of 
the problem which I discussed in an article on the “G 0, ullah in 
the Book of Ruth” in Vol. XIX, No. 8 (April, 1903), pp. 143-8, 
of this Joubnal. Two answers are possible: the Go&l was either 
Boaz or Obed. 

Bertholet (in Marti’s Kurzer Handkommentar zum Alien 
Testament , Die fttnf Megillot, p. 68) decides for Obed: “The 
Go&l, for whose sake the women praise Naomi, is not Boaz, but 
because of Di*4TI the new-born; to him refers also the suffix in 
iHID. He becomes Naomi’s next Go&l (who takes upon himself 
all the duties of such a one) because he is regarded as the son of 
her son Mahlon, being bom of Mahlon’s wife.” 1 Nowack (in 
Handkommentar zum Alten Testament , “Richter, Ruth und 
Bllcher Samuelis,” p. 199) agrees with Bertholet. 

It cannot be denied that there is some force in the arguments. 
Nevertheless, they are not convincing. And that for the follow¬ 
ing reasons: 

In the first place, up to this point in the story it is Boaz who 
is the Go&l of Naomi and Ruth, or better, Boaz is the one who is 
not only a Go&l, but has also performed the duty of the Go&l. 
This is emphasized all through the story; in fact, the whole of it 
hinges on it. In 2:20 Naomi remembers that Boaz is her and 
Ruth’s Go&l; in 8:2 she calls him “our Go&l;” in 3:9 Ruth 
reminds Boaz of his duty as Go&l; in 3:12 he acknowledges his 
obligation, and in 3:13 he declares that he is willing to perform 
the duty if the other Go&l, who is a nearer kinsman than he, is 
unwilling, and in 4:10 sqq. he fulfils his promise. Surely, Naomi 
has not been left without a Go&l, for the brave Boaz has acted 
faithfully as such. Indeed, the exclamation of the women, 

i“ Dor Go6l, am dessentwillen die Weiber Naomi preisen, ist nicht etwa Boas, sondern 
wagon DVH dor Neugeborene; auf ihn bezieht eich anoh das Suffix in TO©. Er wird 
Naomi’s n&ohster Goal (dor nun alia Pfliehten eines solchan auf sich nimmt) wail er als Sohn 
ihres Sohnes Machlon gilt, Ton Machlon’s Weib geboren.” 
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“Blessed be Yahweh, who hath not left thee this day without a 
Gofil !” would sound rather strange, in the light of the previous 
story, if we should now have to suppose that Obed is meant and 
not Boaz. If the declaration is not made before the birth of Obed 
it comes decidedly too late. For she had already had the benefit 
of a true Gofil in the person of Boaz. Moreover, “the day,” to 
which the whole story moves from the beginning, is the day when 
the fortune of Ruth is made, that is, the day when Yahweh has 
not left Naomi without a Go£l. It will be remembered that the 
whole planning of Naomi was to this end, that she might help 
Ruth to become happy. And this end was attained on the day 
of Ruth’s marriage. It is true that happiness for the ancients 
would not have been complete without the birth of a son. Thus 
the culmination of Ruth’s happiness is not reached until Obed is 
born, and indeed the climax of the story is not reached till we 
know that Obed becomes eventually the ancestor of David! But 
the whole story bears witness that Naomi had not been planning 
how to raise seed for her son Mahlon, but how to secure Ruth’s 
fortune, and this was secured on the day when Boaz married her. 

With this we have already touched the second objection to 
Bertholet’s and Nowack’s position. The marriage is not a Levirate 
marriage at all. The connection of the Levirate with the G e ’ullah 
in the book of Ruth is not original, but due to a later interpolator. 
For the arguments of this assertion, I may be permitted to refer 
to the above-mentioned article, and also to an article on “Die 
Leviratehe im Buche Ruth” in the Theologische Studien und 
Kritiken , 1903, Heft 2. If this is accepted, then it follows that 
this Levirate element cannot be used as an argument and we 
cannot say any longer, “He will be Naomi’s next GoSl who takes 
upon himself all the duties of such a one, because he is regarded 
as the son of Mahlon, being bom of Mahlon’s wife,” for according 
to the original story he is not Mahlon’s, but Boaz’s son; he is not 
the offspring of a Levirate marriage. 

One other argument may be adduced against the identification 
of Obed with the Go8l. It need not be denied that this third 
argument is rather more of a subjective character. If it is main¬ 
tained that the Gofil in vss. 14,15 is Obed and not Boaz, we have 
the strange fact that the writer introduces the women twice and 
makes them say practically the same things twice, in vss. 14, 15 
and in vs. 17a, only how much less forcibly in vs. 17! This 
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would provoke no comment with a great many writers, but can it 
be really assumed of a man who is one of the masters in the art 
of story telling, a man who by his wonderful art can charm even 
one of the world’s greatest poets so much that he pronounces his 
story “Das lieblichste kleine Ganze, das uns episch und idyllisch 
erhalten wurde” (Goethe)? 

This last point gives us a hint in what direction the solution 
of the difficulty must be sought. For it seems to me that some¬ 
how a little confusion has come into the text, which has made the 
difference of opinion possible. But this may easily be removed 
by rearranging the verses in the following order: vss. 14,15a (to 
“old age”), 18, 17a (to “Naomi;” omit lb and Dtp), 15b, 16, 
17b, so that the whole would read as follows: 

And the women said unto Naomi, Blessed be Jehovah, who hath not 
left thee this day without a Goal; (and) let his name be famous in Israel; 
(and) he shall be unto thee a restorer of life and a nourisher of thine 
old age. 

And Boaz took Buth and she became his wife; and he went in unto 
her, and Jehovah gave her conception and she bare a son. 

And the women, her neighbors, shouted, saying, There is a son bom 
to Naomi I For thy daughter-in-law, who loveth thee, who is better to 
thee than seven sons, hath borne him. And Naomi took the child and 
laid it in her bosom and became nurse unto it. And they (the women) 
called his name Obed: he is the father of Jesse, the father of David. 

This rearrangement removes not only the difficulty about the 
Go&l, but makes the narrative better in two other points: (1) it 
removes the blemish in vs. 17 referred to above; (2) it gives a 
beautiful climax: first, all the people who were in the gate 
said, we are witnesses, then the elders offer their congratulations 
to Boaz, Ruth and Naomi being, of course, not present at the gate- 
scene, and then the women come to Naomi and rejoice with her 
over Yahweh’s kindness to her and praise Boaz.. 

If this suggestion is valid, the question confronts us, How 
did the confusion existing in the present Hebrew text come 
about? Was it accidental or intentional? It cannot well be due 
to an accident or to the carelessness of a copyist, because there is 
system in it. The person who is responsible for it intended to 
create a definite impression on the readers of the story, and he 
has succeeded so well that even such scholars as Bertholet and 
Nowack cannot get away from it. The impression is that the 
marriage that has here taken place is a Levirate marriage. In 
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other words, the confusion is due to the interpolator of the Levi- 
rate passages. Originally there was nothing of the kind in the 
story, but by a few touches, which he added here and there, and 
by the rearrangement of vss. 13-17 the interpolator has brought 
it into the text. As the text now stands the Go5l in vss. 14, 15 
seems to be as Bertholet and Nowack assert Obed and not Boaz 
(“today” comes after we have been told that Ruth had borne a 
son), and, moreover, the reasoning that Obed is regarded as 
Naomi’s son, because by virtue of the Levirate he is Mahlon’s 
son, has some foundation, if the verses are taken by themselves 
as they stand—but into what a number of inconsistencies this 
will involve us has been shown in the above-mentioned articles. 
Originally the Go£l was Boaz and not Obed, and the sentence, 
“a son is bom to Naomi,” has no Levirate implication. Nor is 
the adoption of Obed by Naomi implied in the statement, “And 
Naomi took the child and laid it in her bosom and became nurse 
unto it.” 

But what is the reason for these Levirate interpolations? 
That is a question which is bound up with the larger question 
in regard to the age and the purpose of the book. Of late it has 
become fashionable to regard the little book as a polemical treatise 
which originated in the straggle of the two parties at the time of 
Ezra’s and Nehemiah’s vigorous reaction against the intermarriage 
of Jews and foreigners. It is the protest of the liberal party 
against the extreme actions of these reformers. The story meant 
essentially the following: You strict rigorists assert that such 
marriages are absolutely forbidden and call down the wrath of 
Yahweh; have you then altogether forgotten how Yahweh has 
blest in a most wonderful manner the marriage of Boaz and the 
Moabitess Ruth, which was exactly one of those marriages that 
you oppose so vehemently? Do you not remember that they 
became David's ancestors?! Can you then rightly say that 
Yahweh curses such marriages? 

This hypothesis is very attractive indeed, for it supplies a 
historical situation for the origin of the book. But it is to be 
noticed that there is absolutely no indication of polemics in the 
book; and no special stress is laid on the fact that Ruth is a 
foreigner, at least not as much as we should expect in a polemical 
treatise. Still, that might very well be an evidence of supreme 
art. The book would thus be all the more convincing. But it 
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must not be overlooked that the objector might reply, “Yes, but 
this was an extraordinary case j Boaz, you will agree, would never 
have married the Moabitish woman if he had not been obliged to 
do so by the ancient custom of the Levirate.” It does not seem 
possible that the author who wrote this story for this polemic 
purpose should have laid himself open to such an objection. 

Now we have seen that the Levirate idea is not an original 
part of the story, but has been inserted later on. It may perhaps 
still be possible to maintain so much of the above hypothesis that 
the book was used in this controversy by the opponents of Ezra, 
and that it was felt to be quite a weapon in the conflict. In order 
to take away this weapon from the liberal party one of the rigor- 
ists inserted the few apparently harmless interpolations about the 
Levirate, inserted them so finely that they would probably be 
taken merely as little hints bringing out the meaning of the text 
more clearly, if they were at all noticed; and now by virtue of 
these interpolations it was possible for the rigorists to ward off 
the attack by referring to the altogether extraordinary case of 
Boaz. Mahlon and Chiljon, who had taken Moabitish wives, had 
really sinned thereby—so they might now say—as you can 
clearly see by the swift punishment that has overtaken them: 
both die and leave no children; plainly the result of Yahweh’s 
wrath! But Boaz cannot help marrying Ruth; he was bound by 
the ancient law of the Levirate. You cannot cite his case as a 
parallel. 

It will be seen that the interpolator has succeeded very well 
in carrying out his plan. That we would today not rest content 
with this answer, but press further, need not trouble us here. 
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BEPOBT FROM BISMYA. I. 

Dr. E. J. Banks, Field Director of the Expedition (Babylonian Sec¬ 
tion) of the Oriental Exploration Fund of the University of Chicago, 
has reported that the excavations at Bismya began on December 25, 
1908, and that they are now proceeding to his full satisfaction. With 
the commissioner, one servant, and a consular kavass, Dr. Banks left 
Bagdad by carriage for Hilleh on December 11. December 18, in 
company with Koldewey, he spent examining excavations at Babylon, 
and on the following day he visited Birs Nimrud. The party reached 
Diwanieh on December 15, and presented their letter to the muttessarif. 
No obstacles were placed in their way, and the authorities claimed that 
it would be unnecessary to take a large guard to Bismya. With two 
mounted and four foot-soldiers, and four workmen from Diwanieh, the 
party started for Bismya on December 17, and on the second day 
reached the village of Segban, the sheikh of the El-Bedin Arabs in 
whose territory Bismya is located. They were received hospitably by 
the chief, and on the following day Dr. Banks, with about twenty horse¬ 
men, spent a few hours at the ruin, which is three hours from the village. 
It was the intention of the Field Director to begin the excavations with 
about forty men, but on account of the numerous Montefik Arabs who 
had wandered north to escape the fighting about Nasarieh, the country 
is unsafe. Segban, who has been informed by the Turkish authorities 
that he will be held responsible for the safety of the party, was cautious 
and insisted that it would be unwise to remain at Bismya with less than 
sixty armed workmen. On December 22 men were placed at work upon 
two wells in what Dr. Banks believes to be the bed of the old canal Shat 
en-Nil, and also of a later stream which dried up at the breaking of the 
Hindieh dam. On December 24 work was begun on two more wells, 
and oh the 25th water sprang up through a hole made by a workman’s 
pick, and the water was sweet. The third well progressed slowly. On 
December 28 water was also found in it. Thus one of the difficulties 
which have kept excavators from Bismya is settled, and there is every 
indication that the water will suffice for every season of the year. 

Bismya is a very large ruin, only Nippur, Warka, and perhaps 
Babylon surpassing it in extent. Its height does not exceed twelve 
meters, but it is considerably higher than Telloh, Fara, and other ruins 
where excavations have been successfully made. The length of the 
entire group of mounds, including a small low hill two hundred meters 
or so to the northwest, is 1,695 meters; the width is 840 meters. In a 
general way, the ruins form a rough oblong square. The square may 
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be described as consisting of two parts, separated by a valley running 
east and west. The northern part, which is by far the larger, is lined 
on its western edge by nearly a dozen high circular mounds, as if repre¬ 
senting so many buildings apparently overlooking the canal. The 
hill gradually slopes away to the east, which Dr. Banks believes to be 
the old necropolis. The southern part is not extensive. Its highest 
hills are in the southwest comer. Dr. Banks is of the opinion that the 
mound has not been inhabited since Babylonian times. There are no 
walls visible above the surface; the few heaps of brick which the Arabs 
have collected have been mistaken for walls. The surface of the mound 
is smooth, and has not been dug over by the Arab antiquity hunters, as 
have been most other Babylonian ruins, for Bismya is so far from water, 
and in so dangerous a locality, that a single man, or a small company 
of men, could remain there for only a few hours at a time. 

Excavations are proceeding with a force of one hundred men. As 
yet only the surface has been scratched, and in no place have they gone 
to a greater depth than two meters; but wherever they dig they come 
upon some wall or tomb. The men, some of whom have worked in 
every ruin in Babylonia, agree that Bismya is by far the richest and the 
easiest to excavate. The results which are so rapidly coming in are 
evidence of this. 

The Arabs have given the Field Director much trouble. There is a 
dispute about the ownership of the site of Bismya, and letters have 
passed between the Field Director and the sheikh of the Montefik. 

Bismya is an exceedingly rich ruin, and there is not a yard of it 
without something of interest. The excavations have already demon¬ 
strated what the ruins contain, and if funds were available to employ 
several hundred workmen, not only would the security, which just at 
present is very uncertain, be perfect, but the entire ruin could be satis¬ 
factorily excavated before the expiration of the irade. The expense of 
the staff, which is by far the larger part, would not be materially 
increased. 

Bobert Francis Harper, 

Director . 

March 25,1904. 
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DIE ZEICHEN DER KRITIKER DES ALTERTUMS. 

Von Pbofessob Ed. KOnig, Ph.D., D.D., 

Unrrersitftt zu Bonn. 

Wenn wir von “Kritik” hflren, so sind wir leicht geneigt, sie 
ftlr eine moderne Tfttigkeit zu halten. Aber sie war noch alter, 
als die Kritik, die von Aristarchos nnd andern im 2. Jahrhnndert 
vor Chr. in Bezug auf die Gedichte Homers ausgettbt wurde. 
Denn Thontafeln, die in der Bibliothek Assurbanipals (668-626) 
zu Kujundschik gefunden worden sind, enthalten an verschiedenen 
Steilen solche Bemerkungen, wie die folgenden: “gemass seinem 
Original geschrieben und revidiert,” oder “ verlftscht” oder “ ver- 
wischt” oder “ich weiss nicht.” 1 Was ist das anderes, als eine 
Art kritischer Bemerkungen ? Und auch in diesem Punkte stehen 
die alten Hebraer den andern Vfllkern nicht nach. Im Gegenteil 
ist vielleicht Jeremia der erste gewesen, der die komparative 
Methode der Forschung ausdrQcklich empfohlen hat. Ich denke 
an seine bertlhmten Worte “Geht liintiber nach Kittlm (d. h. 
westwarts) und geht hinttber nach Kedar (d. h. ostwarts) und 
sehet wohl zu, ob‘ dort so etwas geschehen ist etc.!” (2, 10-13). 
Jedenfalls enthalt schon der Psalter die kritische Bemerkung 
“Zu Ende sind die Gebete Davids, des Sohnes Isai’s” (Ps. 72, 
20). Ferner hat der Enkel des Siraciden mit kritischem Blick 
die griechischen Ubersetzungen hebraischer Schriften mit diesen 
verglichen, wie der Prolog zeigt, den er der eigenen Ubersetzung 
der Sprttche seines Grossvaters vorausgeschickt hat. 2 Besonders 

1 Carl Bezold, Niniveh und Babylon (1903), pp. 122, 124. 

2 Vgl. mein Buch “ Die OriginalitAt des nenlich entdeckten Sirachtextes ” (1899), p. 14. 
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interessant ist aber die folgende Tatsache. Wir lesen im Traktat 
Sopherim VI, 4 etc.: “Drei Bficher sind im Vorhof gefunden 
worden: in einem fand man geschrieben elf hu’ und in zweien elf 
hi’, und man erkl&rte die zwei ffir giltig, aber das eine setzte 
man ausser Geltung.” 8 Es war also noch vor der rfimischen 
Zerstfirung des Tempels, dass Gelehrte im Vorhof sassen, wahr- 
scheinlich in einer der Kammern, welche die Innenseite des 
inneren Vorliofs umgaben, und Manuskripte verglichen. Ubri- 
gens dass es solche des Pentateuchs waren, ersehen wir aus dem, 
was fiber die Ergebnisse dieser Vergleichung von Handschriften 
in jener Stelle gesagt ist, weil es ja bekannt ist, dass im Unter- 
schied von 195 Stellen elf andere Stellen des Pentateuch die 
Form hF, den gewflhnlichen Ausdruck ffir “sie” (she), dar- 
bieten. 

Aber welches waren die Mittel , durch welche die Urteile dieser 
alten Kritiker angezeigt wurden? Nun die assyrischen Schreiber 
der Zeit Assurbanipals haben ihre Meinung, dass eine Stelle im 
Texte verderbt sei, mit einem deutlichen Ausdruck, wie “ausge- 
wischt” oder dergleichen, ausgesprochen. Kaum hierher zu 
ziehen sind die senkrechten Striche, die hie und da in den 
Amarna-Tafeln begegnen, nflmlich teils in Fallen, wie u | a-ru-u 
“und ich ffirchte” ( Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek, V, p. 149, Zeile 
28) und teils vor kanaanitischen Aquivalenten babylonischer Aus- 
drficke, wie in ilippi | anaja “Schiffe” (Brief 196, Zeile 28). 
Anders war die Praxis der griechischen und rfimischen Kritiker. 
Ich war erstaunt, als mich mein berfihmter Kollege Hermann 
Usener auf die Menge von Zeichen aufmerksam raachte, die von 
Aristarchos und andern Kritikern gebraucht worden sind. Eine 
Sammlung dieser Zeichen liegt vor im Anhang der Ausgabe des 
sogenannten Lexicon Vindobonense, die August Nauck verfiffent- 
licht hat (Petropoli 1867). Da findet man zuerst die Abhand- 
lung “Grammaticus romanus de notis veterum criticis’’ abge- 
druckt, und z. B. der wagerechte Strich, der ’OySeXo? (eigentlich: 
“Bratspiess”; bei Hieronymus: veru) wird dort so definiert: 
“ 'O oySeXo? tt/ 30 ? ra aderovpeva iirl rov ttoitjtov* rjyovv vevodevpeva 
tj v7ro/3€&\7)fi€i/a” (loc . c«7., p. 272). Dieses Zeichen deutete also 
an, dass der darauffolgende Teil des Textes gleichsam durchbohrt 
werden solle. Als solches Zeichen der Tilgung wurde der Obelos 

8 Der vo]l8t&odige Text mit alien Variationen der verschiedenen Stellen ist tlbersetzt 
und erkl&rt in meinor Einleitung in das AT., p. 30. 

* Der Dichter tear ist Homer. 
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bekanntlich auch von Origenes bei der Herstellung seiner Hex- 
apla verwendet, wenn die LXX seiner Zeit ein Plus gegentlber 
dem MT seiner Zeit enthielt. Dagegen ein sternartiges Zeichen 
(aarepfofcosy lenkte nattlrlicherweise die Aufmerksamkeit auf 
einen Teil des Textes wegen seiner Richtigkeit oder Neuheit, und 
solclie Teile waren Worte, die als tJbersetzung eines Plus des 
MT in die LXX eingefttgt wurden. 5 6 Endlich die Zeichen der 
judischen Kritiker waren einigermassen fthnlich, aber nicht 
gleich. 

Das Verfahren, nach welchem die judischen Kritiker ihre 
Urteile anzeigten, kann in Ktlrze so beschrieben werden. Erstens 
nahmen sie die Vokalzeichen zu Hilfe, um ihre kritischen Urteile 
auszudrttcken. Konsonantenkomplexe, die nicht anerkannt werden 
konnten, wurden einfach nicht mit Vokalen oder sonstigen Lese- 
zeichen versehen. So wurden diese Konsonantenreihen als nicht 
zu lesende charakterisiert, und schon die Talmudisten sprachen 
von Kethlb w e lo k e r6 (alle Fftlle sind aufgezfthlt in meiner Ein- 
leitung, pp. 31 sq.). In andern Stellen, wo es sich um die 
Anderung oder Beseitigung einzelner Konsonanten handelte, 
verwendete man die Uberpunktierung dieser Buchstaben als 
Anzeichen einer kritischen Maassnahme. Diese Operation ist 
schon in der Mischna erwflhnt. 7 Solche Oberpunktierung ist 
keine isolierte Erscheinung. Man kdnnte vermuten, dass dieser 
Gebrauch des Punktes mit ariypa und ari&iv (stechen, durch- 
bohren) zusammenhfinge, und dass so der lateinische Ausdruck 
expungebe (= delere) entstanden sei. Indes ist auch dies zu 
bedenken, dass 64 in der ftltesten Zeit die Null durch einen Punkt 
dargestellt wurde.” 8 Freilich in den Sanskrit-Grammatiken , wie 
in der von Stenzler § 6, hat die Null die Form eines Kreises, 
aber 44 die Kreisform ist sekundftr” (Jacob, loc . cit .), obgleich 
sie schon im Jahre 125/6 der Hedschra erwflhnt wird, indem ein 
Beduine, der zu desertieren entschlossen ist, in einem Gedichte 
sagt: “Wahrlich mein Name wird bei der Musterung einen 

5 Bei Nauck, loc. cit., p. 272, liest man : “ 'O a<rrtpitTKO* kh9" eavrov <us *a eipifpivetv r£tv 
entity iv avr«j* tw rontp, evda ioriv 6 aarepitreoe povoe." Dies ist gesagt, im Unterschied yon 6 
airrepi<rKos pera ofieXoi), wodurch angezeigt wird “dass die betreffenden Worte zwar vom 
Dichter stammen, aber an dem betreffenden Orte nicht rich tig stehen, aber an einem 
andern Orte.” 

6 Man kann diese Praxis des Origenes z. B. stadieren an AanijA *ara row* 'EpSopyKovra ex 
codice Chieiano edidit H. A. Hahn. 

7 Der Wortlaut der Stellen wird in meiner Einleitung, etc., pp. 32«g., gelesen. 

8(y. Jacob, Oeetliche Kulturelemente im Abendland (1902), p. 11. 
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Kreis erhalten.” 9 So erklftrt sich der Umstand, dass ein kleiner 
Kreis, den man unter dem Namen circellus kennt, als Anzeichen 
des Verdachts gewfthlt wurde, den die Kritiker gegen die Existenz- 
berechtigung eines Textelementes hegten. Neben einem solchen 
Kreis bekam in den jadischen Handschriften nattlrlicherweise 
auch ein Asteriskus die Funktion, auf eine andere Lesart hinzu- 
weisen. tJbrigens ist es nicht ganz richtig, wenn neuerdings 
gesagt wurde, dass diese beiden Zeichen der jadischen Kritiker 
keinen Namen bes&ssen. 10 Wenigstens das hebraisierte aarepurtcos 
existiert in der dissimilierten Gestalt C'O'HttCR . n 

Diese bisher aufgezfthlten Zeichen der jtldischen Kritiker 
waren schon immer bekannt und anerkannt. Aber in neuerer 
Zeit hat man mit steigender Bestimmtheit noch ein anderes 
Zeichen, das im A. T. begegnet, als eine kritische Note auffassen 
zu dttrfen gemeint. Dies ist die senkrechte Linie , die pasEk 
heisst, dessen Stellen sorgfflltig gesammelt sind in folgenden 
beiden Arbeiten: Chr. D. Ginsburg, The Paseks throughout the 
Scriptures (1902) und James Kennedy, The Note-line in the 
Hebrew Scriptures (1903), Appendix (pp. 117-26). 

Vielleicht der erste, der das Pasek als ein kritisches Zeichen 
geltend machen wollte, war Justus Olshausen. Er sprach in 
seinem Lehrbuch der hebrdischen Sprache 1. (und einziger) 
Teil, § 43 die Meinung aus, dass das Pasek mehrfach an Stellen 
auftrete, wo sich mit Grund vermuten lasse, dass kleine Teile 
des Textes, die einst am Rande gestanden hfltten, an unpassender 
Stelle in den Text gerttckt worden seien. Vielleicht seien solche 
Elemente des Textes schon am Rande durch senkrechte Striche 
abgetrennt gewesen. Diese Meinung ist sehr ausgebildet worden 
von v. Ortenberg in ZATW. (1887), pp. 301-12, aber wieder 
Franz Prfttorius behauptete nichts weiter, als dass das Pase^, 
dessen nftchster Zweck sei, Wflrter aus logischen oder auch 
graphischen Grttnden auseinanderzuhalten, zuin Teil ein ver- 
kannter Abkarzungsstricli sei und zum Teil auch eine ursprUng - 
liche Randglosse abgrenze . Dagegen die Ansicht, dass das 

®ttbrigens cifra, wie die Null Beit dem 12. Jahrhundert im Lateinischen und weiterhin 
genannt wird, kommt vom arabischen §ifrun "leer," das schon in vorislamischen Gedichten 
getroffen wird. Aug. Fischer hat dies in ZDMO ., 1903, pp. 786 sqq., durch reichliche Beispiele 
erwiesen. Er erinnert gewiss mit Recht daran, dass das sukCk, das Zeichen der VokaUoaig- 
keit eines Buchstaben, ursprfinglich die Form eines kleinen Kreises besass. 

i®Weir, A Short History of the Hebrew Text of the O. T. (1899), p. 122: “circle and 
asterisk, which has no name." 

ii Dalman, tfeuhebr&isch-aram&isches Wbrterbuch (1901), p. 28. Andere Beispielesolcher 
Dissimilation sind erOrtert in meinem Lehrgebdude , II, p. 465. 
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Pasek tkberhaupt ein kritisches Zeichen sei, ist neuestens ausge- 
bildet worden von James Kennedy in dem oben erwflhnten Buche 
The Note-line in the Hebrew Scriptures (1903) und von Hubert 
G-rimme in folgenden Arbeiten: Psalmenprobleme (1902), pp. 
166-95; Pasek-Studien, verOffentlicht in Biblische Zeitschrift, 
Vol. I (1903),’pp. 337-48 und Vol. II (1904), pp. 28-49. 

Ein begrtlndetes Urteil tlber die Bestimmung des Pase^ kann 
nach meinem Ermessen nur auf die folgende Weise gewonnen 
werden. 

Auszugehen ist von dem Ganzen der hebraischen Lesezeichen 
und von etwaigen semitischen Analogien. Nun besitzt das Clber- 
lieferte System der hebraischen Lesezeichen eine wagerechte 
Linie, und diese bedeutet innerhalb von Wdrtern, wo sie bekannt- 
lich Raph& heisst, dass der unangestrengte Lauf des Spreehens 
sich fortsetze, 12 und hinter WOrtern erinnert diese Linie (unter 
dem Namen Makkeph “ verbindend ” ) daran, dass diese Wflrter, 
weil eines Haupttones entbehrend, ohne Verstarkung der Stimme 
auszusprechen sind. Die Kombination der wagerechten und der 
senkrechten Linie des Systems der hebraischen Lesezeichen ist 
nicht bios nattlrlich, sondern wird auch durch folgenden auffallen- 
den Umstand empfohlen. Das Berliner Manuskript, das nach 
alterer babylonischer Art punktiert und von Paul Kahle in seinem 
wichtigen Buche Der massoretische Text des AT. nach der Ober- 
lieferung der babylonischen Juden (J.902) zu Grunde gelegt 
worden ist, zeigt weder von Makkeph (und Metheg) noch auch 
von Pasek eine Spur (p. 11). 

Was nun ist dem gegentlber der nattlrliche Zweck einer senk¬ 
rechten Linie, und welche Funktion wird von der senkrechten 
Linie im System der hebraischen Lesezeichen indertat verwaltet ? 
Sie macht unter dem Namen von Metheg innerhalb von WOrtern 
den Leser darauf aufmerksam, dass er den Vokal der Nebenton- 
silbe nicht allzu kurz aussprechen soli, oder dass er nach dem 
Aussprechen der Silbe des Haupttones die Stimme nicht gar zu 
sehr sinken lasse, wie z. B. hinter Mtlnach in nr\E"J Gen. 18, 2 
(ed. Baer-Delitzsch). Sie gesellt sich auch zu dem Trenner 
Zakeph und macht ihn zum Zakeph gadol, und sie begleitet das 
Zeichen ftlr das Versende (Soph Pasflk). Ein senkrechter 
Strich begleitet auch im Samaritanischen die beiden Punkte, 
von denen die einzelnen Verse getrennt werden, am Schlusse von 

12 Dies ist lautphysiologisch in meinem Lehrgeb&ude, Vol. I, p. 41, entfaltet. 
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Abschnitten, wie z. B. hinter Gen. 1, 5. 18 Ein zwischen den 
Wflrtern stehender Strich begegnet regelmassig in den minaeo- 
sabaischen Inschriften, nur werden—was ausserst interessant ist 
Procliticae nicht abgetrennt, 14 was auch in altaramaischen In¬ 
schriften 15 und im Athiopisch der Handschriften und im Indischen 
vorkommt (mein Lehrgebdude II, p. 523, Anm. 2). Nur zwischen 
Satzgliedern oder ganzen Satzen zeigt sich ein vertikaler Strich 
in folgenden Literaturprodukten: in der Mesa-Inschrift , Zeile 
30 sq. , sonst am Satzende (der Strich in Zeile 16 ist zwei- 
felhaft, wie Smend und Socin in ihrer Ausgabe , p. 14, Anm. 1 
bemerken); in babylonisch-assyrischen Keilschrifttexten zwischen 
Subjekt und Apposition, oder auch zwischen den einzelnen 
Hebungen von Gedichten (meine Stilistik etc ., pp. 336 sq .), oder 
vor kanaanitischen Glossen etc. in den Amarna-Tafeln (s.o., p. 2). 

Alle diese Gegensatze und Analogien des senkrechten Striches, 
der in hebraischen Texten zwischen WOrtern getroffen wird, 
geben den Schluss an die Hand, dass auch dieser Strich die 
Funktion der Trennung besitzt. 16 

Dieser Schluss wird weiter durch den Namen dieses Striches 
untersttttzt. Denn dieser stammt von dem Verb pCE, das die 
Bedeutung “Abschnitte machen” besitzt, wie man aus dem Satze 
“Ein Exemplar der Thora, das man mit Abschnitten (Versen) 
versehen hat (lpOEID), in dem sollt ihr nicht lesen” (Sopherlm 
3, 7) ersieht. Darnack bedeutet PAsek “absehneidend, tren- 
nend,” wie das passive Partizipium Pastlk einen “Ab8chnitt ,, 
(/cofifia) bezeichnet. 

Die Richtigkeit dieses Urteils wird sodann durch eine tatsAch- 
liche Wirkung dieser Linie bestatigt. Eine Untersuchung aller 
Paseks des Buches der Genesis, die ich in der Zeitschrift filr 
kirchliche Wissenschaft etc. (1889), pp. 225 sqq. verOffentlicht 
habe, hat mir dies gezeigt. Namlich wahrend diese Linie hinter 
WOrtern, die einen trennenden Akzent besitzen, nicht gesetzt 
wird, hebt sie hinter WOrtern mit verbindendem Akzent die 
Verbindung auf. Dies erkennt man so. Wenn ein Wort, das 

13 Petermann, Grammatical linguae Samaritanae , g 10. 

l* Homrael, Siidarabische Chrestomathie , g 6. 

15 Lidzbarski, Hand buck der norddemitUchen Epigraphik (1898), pp. 202 tq. 

i« Wenn statt des Pasel f-Striche* in einzelnen Fragmenten des alttestamentlichen Testes 
ein PunMlinks unten hinter dem betreffenden Worte auftritt (P. Kahle in ZDMG. 1901, p. 
181), so besitzt dieser Punkt seine nftchste Analogie in dem Worttrennungspunkt. der in der 
Mesa-Inschrift, der Siloah-Inschrift, in samaritanischen Texten nsw. regelm&ssig angewen- 
det wird. 
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mit verbindendem Akzent und darauffolgendem Pasek versehen 
ist, vokalisch auslautet, so wird eine eventuell folgende liters 
Beghadhkephath doch nicht als Engelaut, sondern als Verschluss- 
laut gesprochen und daher mit Dagesch lene versehen. Dies 
wird an einem Falle, wie ffilbin | nbfct (Gen. 37, 2), ersehen. 
Denn das erstere Wort ist mit Mflnach ausgestattet, aber wegen 
der folgenden senkrechten Linie (Pasek) wird trotz des voraus- 
gehenden Vokals doch ft nicht spiriert. 

Mit alle dem stimmen. endlich auch die Ausserungen zusam- 
men, in denen der Zweck des Pasek von den alten Grammatikern 
der Juden beschrieben worden ist. Denn § 28 der Dikdtlka 
ha-t e 'amim, der mit alien Belegen in meinem Lehrgebdude , I, 
pp. 122 sq. flbersetzt ist, sagt, dass Pasek in folgenden ftlnf 
Gruppen von Fallen zur Trennung dienen solle: a) bei gleichem 
Auslaut und Anlaut zweier auf einander folgenden WOrter; 
b) beim Nebeneinanderstehen gleicher Ausdrflcke, also bei der 
sogenannten Epizeuxis; c) bei Gottesbezeichnungen; d) bei 
syntaktisch nicht zusammengehOrenden War tern, und e) bei 
WGrtern, die mit verbindendem Akzent versehen sind, aber doch 
nicht zu eng verkntlpft werden sollen: z. B. bei zwei Mflnach 
(Num. 3, 38), bei Aufeinanderfolge von Qadma und Darga 
(Jos. 19, 51), oder bei ftlnf Mflnach (Esr. 6, 9). Pasek wurde 
also in dieser altesten Grammatik des Hebraischen und so auch 
in der spateren Tradition 17 als ein Lesezeichen, als eine Direktive 
ftlr den Vortrag betrachtet. Der zwischen zwei Worter gesetzte 
Strich sollte da, wo durch ein verbindendes Beizeichen oder gar 
durch die Aufeinanderfqlge ebendesselben verbindenden Bei- 
zeichens die Gefahr nahegelegt war, dass durch die rasche Ver- 
kntlpfung der Worte ein Bestandteil der Rede in seinem lautlichen 
Werte oder in seiner ideellen Bedeutung (bei Gottesnamen!) oder 
in seiner syntaktischen Beziehung alteriert werde, dem Leser 
gleichsam zurufen, dass er trotz der Anwesenheit der verbinden¬ 
den Akzente diese Gefahr vermeide. 

Kann diese Deutung des Pasek, die nach mehreren Gesiehts- 
punkten wohl gesttltzt ist, ganzlich dadurch umgestossen werden, 
dass sie nicht in alien den Fallen begegnet, welche in die 
erwahnten fttnf Kategorien gerechnet werden kOnnen? Nein, 
nur .von einem Mangel an Konsequenz in der Setzung dieses 

i? Z. B. in Ochla tce-ochla , § 242, im Mikne Abram von Balme $, p. 909, in Luzzatto's 
Qrammatica della lingua ebraica, § 135, in J. M. Japhet, Die Accente der heiligen Schrift 
(1896), g 70. 
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Vortragszeichens kann gesprochen werden, und diese Inkonse- 
quenz, die durch Varianten von Manuskripten erwiesen wird, 18 ist 
bei einem so subtilen Vortragszeichen verzeihlich. Obrigens 
aber sind die Fftlle, die von Grimme ( Psalmenprobleme , p. 168) 
angeftlhrt werden, keine Beweise solcher Inkonsequenz. Denn 
die Ausdrticke iTEnbElb bTi (Ps. 18, 40) sind durch das bei 
b^n stehende Tiphcha initiale getrennt. Ferner SpZTK (Ps. 92, 
10) hat beim ersteren Worte entweder Azla mit Pase^ (van der 
Hooght u. a.) oder Pazer (Baer-Delitzsch), also einen trennenden 
Akzent. In sbl nba (Ps. 12, 3) aber sind die beiden gleichen 
Ausdrticke durch “und” getrennt. 

Indes die vorhandenen Fftlle des Pasek kOnnen ja nicht alle 
aus den tlberlieferten Gesichtspunkten erklftrt werden, ruft man 
uns entgegen. Ich antworte, dass dies zunftchst festzustellen 
ist, und ich habe in der oben erwfthnten systematischen IJnter- 
suchung aller Pase^s der Genesis gezeigt, dass der phonetische 
und der hermenentische Gesichtspunkt zu ihrer Motivierung 
ausreichen. Es sei erlaubt, diesen Versuch hier in teils abge- 
ktlrzter und teils verbesserter Gestalt zu reproduzieren, weil die 
Leser den Wunsch haben dftrften, meine Auseinandersetzung 
vergleichen zu kOnnen! 

Pasek begegnet a) hin ter Mer*kha bei trnb« vor ^ (3j 14j 30, 20), 
also so gut, wie vor Vokal, sodass Gefahr war, den Ausdruck “Gott” mit 
dem folgenden Worte gewissermassen zu einem einheitlichen Ausdruck 
zu verschmelzen. 

b ) Hinter MUnach wegen besonderer Beschaffenheit des Auslautes 
und Anlautesl, 21('H I PPH); 18,15 ("‘J vor *); wahrscheinlich ebenfalls 

r “ 

wegen Zustammenstosses fthnlicher Laute in ''ft* | ippPl 5,4. Weiterhin 
sollten getrennt werden m und ^ (also Spiritus lenis, demnach im 
wesentlichen ein vokalischer Anlaut) 42, 21, n und 43, 11. Pasek 
steht ferner bei der Aufeinanderfolge ganz gleicher Wflrter, also bei 
Epizeuxis: DfTOK I DiTtaS 22, H; DV I DV 39,10 und Ipr I 3JST 
46, 2; aus vokalischen Grlinden, wie mir scheint, nftmlich zur Erklftrung 
des Cholem (statt ?ames chattiph) bei bbl 2, 5 und b33 7,2; 8, 20; 
zur Verhinderung des Zusammenstossens zweier Tonsilben 29,9; zur 
Hervorhebung des Gottesnamens JTlPP (tibrigens vor *) 22, 14, also aus 
ideellem Anlass; ferner, wie es scheint, aus syntaktischen Grlinden: 17, 
14 bei “OT I b^l “und ein Unbeschnittener” (nftmlich oder versteht 

r r M r : 

sich) “ein Mftnnlicher,” also vor einer Apposition, die einen Konditional- 
satz “wenn oder insofern er zum Kreise der mftnnlichen Volksglieder 
gehOrt” abktirzt; ferner in 18, 21 hinter sfey, weil es dort nicht richtig 

r 

i® James Kennedy, loc. cit., p. 104. 
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wftre, wenn dass folgende flb3 als Objekt genommen wflrde, w&hrend 
es ein Adverbiale im Sinne von “ganz und gar” (vgl. meine Syntax , 
§ 3826) ist. Pasefc dient also dort zur VerhUtung einer sinnlosen Ver- 
bindung aufeinanderfolgender Worte. Ebenso steht es in 19, 9 hinter 
zur Abtrennung einer direkten Rede, die einer Einfflhrungs- 
formel entbehrt; ebenso 23, 6; vor einer lfingeren Apposition 28, 9, 
und vielleicht vor einer pleonastisch erscheinenden Apposition in 
I D!lbx 37, 22; femer zwischen zwei hinter einander stehenden 
MUnachy demnach zur Verhinderung einer allzu raschen Verkntipfung 
der Worte 1, 29 (vielleicht zugleich mit dem Gedanken an die folgende 
Alliteration); V. 30 (vielleicht zugleich zur Schlitzung des Cholem von 
bbb); 14, 2; 15, 1, hier um so sicherer wegen der Aufeinanderfolge der 
beiden Mflnach, als bei ganz demselben Wortlaute 22,1, in Abwesenheit 
des zweiten Mflnach, kein Strich gesetzt ist; 17, 20; 21, 14, hier erst 
hinter dem zweiten Mflnach, vermutlich weil zugleich die beiden Lippen- 
laute m und b getrennt werden sollten; 22, 12; 23, 17; 24, 7. 30; 26,18. 
28, hier wieder erst hinter dem zweiten Mflnach, weil verhindert werden 
sollte, dass der Gottesname achtlos mit dem nachsten Worte zusammen- 
gesprochen werde; V. 32; 29,13; 30, 32 ; 31, 33. 51; 32, 23 ; 36, 12; 37, 
2. 20; 38, 24 ; 39, 23 ; 40,19. 20 (zweimal); 41, 5. 22 (39, 23 ; 40, 20 ; 41, 
5. 22 beim Zusammentreffen zweier Haupttonsilben). 48; 45, 5.15; 48,7; 
endlich hinter dem ersten und zweiten von drei auf einanderfolgenden 
Mflnach 7, 23; 19, 14 und hinter dem ersten Mflnach bei der Aufein¬ 
anderfolge von drei verbindenden Accenten (Munach, Darga, Munach) 
in 31, 29. 

c) Pasek wird hinter Darga gefunden bei DVlbfct 2, 21 zur respekt- 
vollen Abtrennung des Gottesnamens; ebenso bei DT138 vor X 2, 22, 
bei DVlbK vor 3 30, 8, wo der Strich den Missklang der zweimaligen 
gleichen Lautfolge brBw mildem, oder den Gedanken femhalten sollte, 
dass es sich am Jabbok um einen Kampf gegen die Gottheit gehandelt 
habe. Pasek begegnet weiterhin bei niPT vor X 12, 17; bei Drnby 
14, 15 vor damit eine Assimilation der Laute m und l verhindert 
werde, und aus demselben Grunde hinter DD^bfct vor b 42, 22. Bei 
biST I bian 17»13 sollten die fthnlichen WOrter auseinander gehalten 
werden. Das Pasek von “TQfctb | m© 18, 15 hat wahrscheinlich den 

T T 

Zweck, das darauffolgende lemor etwas mehr zu separieren, da es zum 
vorhergehenden Ausdruck “und sie leugnete” nicht so unmittelbar 
gehOrt, wie zu dem sonst vorangehenden “und er redete” etc. (8,15 etc.). 
Pase^ hinter Darga dient endlich zur Trennung von Subjekt und Prft- 
dikativum (flnjfcjt | "TTH) iu einer komplizierteren Wortfolge 42, 13, 
allerdings zugleich vor tf, d. h. so gut wie vor Vokal. 

d) Pasefc wird getroffen hinter Mahpakh bei D^Slb^ vor b 1, 5. 10 

und vor £ 1, 27 und 21, 17, wo infolgedessen starke Gefahr bestand, dass 
die Gottesbezeichnung nicht mit geblihrender Scheu vom nftchsten 
Worte abgesondert werde. Speziell das Pasek vor 23, 6 sollte 

T " 

verhindem, dass die Worte so klAngen, wie wenn Abraham als “Gott” 
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angeredet wfirde. Sodann wird Pasek wieder bei cribs vor dem 
fiussigen Laute l gefunden 46, 2, wfthrend elohim vor l und sogar vor 
u kein Pasek hat, weil ein trennender Akzent dabeisteht 1, 8; 3, 8. 13. 
Ferner bei TQfcP*) vor wo dieses den Sinn der direkten Rede “nein” 
besitzt, dient Pasek zur syntaktischen Trennung der beiden nebeneinan- 
der stehenden Ausdrlicke 18,15. 

e) Hinter Schalscheleth, welches ftir sich allein, ohne einen folgenden 
Strich, ein verbindender Akzent im sogenannten poetischen System der 
Akzente ist, 19 erscheint der senkrechte Strich in 19, 16 beim plOtzlichen 
Wechsel des Numerus und hinter einem Satze, der nur aus einem Worte 
besteht; 24, 12 vor einer Gottesanrufung; 39, 8 hinter einem Satze, der 
nur aus einem einzigen Worte besteht und doch sehr inhaltreich ist, 
daher nicht hastig zu lesen ist, nftmlich “ und er willigte nicht ein.” 

w I •• r :~ 

Wenn aber in andem Stellen des A. T. die phonetische und 
hermeneutische Art, das Pasek zu erklaren, gar nicht anerkannt 
werden kann, nun dann ist immer noch zu fragen, ob diese Art 
der Erklarung vollstdndig aufgegeben werden muss. Denn an 
sich war es gewiss mGglich, dass ein Haltzeichen, welches sich 
zunachst auf die Art des Vortrags bezog, zu einem Zeichen der 
Kritik wurde. Ein Zeichen, das den Leser zuerst in Bezug auf 
die phonetische und syntaktische Richtigkeit des Vortrags diri- 
gieren wollte, konnte dann auch zu dem Zwecke gesetzt werden, 
seine Aufmerksamkeit auf die seltsame und inkorrekte Art des 
Textes zu lenken. So konnte dieser Strich den Sinn eines Aus- 
rufszeichens bekommen. 

Indertat habe ich mich davon tlberzeugt, dass die Bedeutung 
dieser senkrechten Linie in einem Teile ihrer Fundorte Clber den 
Zweck, eine phonetische oder eine hermeneutische Direktive zu 
bieten, hinausgeht. Denn wenn in Gen. 47, 29 gesagt ist: “und 
(Jakob) rief seinen Sohn Joseph,” so ist der Ausdruck “seinen 
Sohn” durch ein vorausgehendes Pasek hOchst wahrscheinlich 
als pleonastisch und mOglicherweise als eine Interpolation char- 
akterisiert. Ebendasselbe Urteil ist mit hOchster Wahrschein- 
lichkeit in Bezug auf das Pasek vor “IttK"] 37, 22 zu fallen. 
Ferner bei dem 1, 29 ist sehr wahrscheinlich darauf hin- 
gewiesen, dass das in V. 11 sq . gebrauchte 3FHTE zu erwarten ist 
und der Lippenlaut M vielleicht hinter dem Lippenlaut B tlber- 
gangen worden ist, wie eine Vertauschung dieser beiden Laute 
ja im A. T. und sonst tatsachlich vorliegt (vgl. Dimon Jes. 15, 9 
mit Dibon Num. 21, 30 usw. in meinem Lehrgebdude II, p. 

i«Gegen Wickes, A treatise on the accentuation of the twenty-one so-called Prose books 
of the 0. T., p. 121. 
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459). Bei fnSTTl Ps. 68, 17 ist durch den Strich sehr wahr- 
scheiniich ausgedrtlckt, dass diese Form a us verderbt sei. 

Dies seheint mir Kennedy loc. cit., p. 62, rich tig gesehen zu 
haben. 

Aber es giebt zunftchst einen formellen Grund, der es mir 
schwer macht, den Spnren v. Ortenbergs,Kennedy’s und Grimme’s 
durchaus zu folgen, und dieser Grund liegt in der Meinung, die 
von diesen drei Gelehrten tiber den Platz des kritischen Pasek 
ausgesprochen worden ist. Nftmlich schon v. Ortenberg sagte, 
dass diese Linie “in der Regel gegen die Mitte eines kritisch 
veTdflchtigen Wortkomplexes, nach dem ersten oder zweiten 
Worte, aber nie ans Ende” gesetzt worden sei (ZATW. 1887, 
p. 305), und die beiden neuesten Vertreter der kritischen Funk- 
tion des Pasek haben eine fthnliche Meinung tiber den Platz 
desselben ausgedrtlckt (Kennedy loc . ciY., p. 22 und Grimme in 
Biblische Zeitschrift , I, p. 345). Indes ist dies nicht sehr 
unnatHrlich und nicht auch dem entgegengesetzt, was wir in 
Bezug auf den Platz des Obelos, des Asteriskos und des Meto- 
belos beobachten ? Denn die beiden erstgenannten Zeichen stehen 
am Anfang einer kritisch in Anspruch genommenen Stelle, aber 
der Metobelos, wie schon sein Name besagt, an deren Ende. 
Das Verfahren, das die Redaktoren der hebraischen Literatur in 
Bezug auf ihren senkTechten Strich eingeschlagen haben sollen, 
wtlrde also der nattlrlichen Praxis anderer Kritiker widersprechen. 

Diese PlatztiRge , um mich so auszudrttcken, hat auch Grimme 
lebhaft beschaftigt. Er weist darauf hin, dass der Codex A des 
hebraischen Sirachtextes den Circellus “tiber einem Worte zeigt, 
wenn diesem eine Variante beigeftlgt ist, aber in dem Zwischen- 
raum zweier Worte, wenn die Variante sich auf beide bezieht, 
oder wenn zwischen beide [sic] eine Einschaltung angemerkt ist, 
endlich auch vor oder hinter einem Verse, wenn es sich um 
einen Zusatz zu diesen Stellen handelt” ( Psalmenprobleme , p. 
172). Ich habe die Sache an den Facsimiles der hebraischen 
Sirachfragmente nachgeprtlft, 20 und. kann nur dies sagen: der 
gewOhnliche Platz des Circellus, der in diesem Manuskript, das 
in der Facsimile-Ausgabe Uberdies B heisst, auf Randlesarten 
hinweist, ist bei dem Buchstaben oder Worte, woftlr etwas anderes 
gelesen werden soil. So ist es von 30, 12 an. Ferner der 
Umstand, dass der Circellus oben in der Mitte tiber zwei zu 

20 Facsimiles of the fragments hitherto recovered of the Book of Ecclesiasticus in Hebrew 
(Oxford and Cambridge MDCCCCI). 
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andernde WOrter gesetzt ist (41, 6a), bietet keine Parallel© zur 
Zwischensetzung des Striches zwischen zwei zu andernde WOrter. 
Denn im ersteren Fall© erwies die Randbemerkung, auf die der 
Circellus hindeutete, was dieser anzeigen sollte. Aber der zwischen 
zwei WOrter gesetzte senkrechte Strich hatte durcli sich allein 
nicht ebenso ausdrflcken kftnnen, dass beide WOrter zu andern 
seien. Wenn Striche auf die Beseitigung zweier zusammen- 
gehOrigen WOrter (z. B. 1 Sam. 1, 3 etc.) hatten 

hindeuten sollen, so ware der Strich natflrlicherweise vor den 
Anfang des zusammenhangenden Ausdrucks, oder vor und hinter 
dessen Bestandteile zu setzen gewesen. Sodann bei Sirach 47, 
9a sehe ich im Facsimile einen Circellus oberhalb TIE, wohinter 
die Einschaltung des am Rande stehenden f5»"I geschehen soli, 
aber ich sehe keinen Punkt vor dem Verse. Endlich in 44, 7a 
kann ich auch mit der Lupe einen Circellus nur hinter DTTQ 
wahrnehmen, und eben da soil das am Rande stehende YT2M hin- 
zugeftlgt werden. 

Dies© Tatsachen sind keine Basis, um die Regeln darauf zu 
bauen, die betreffs der Stellung des neuen kritischen Zeichens 
in Biblische Zeitschrift , I (1903). p. 345 vorgelegt sind. Da heisst 
es “Um eine Variante zu einem einzelnen Worte anzumerken, 
setzte man einen Vertikalstrich in die unmittelbare Nahe des 
variierten Textwortes, und zwar unterschiedslos bald vor , bald 
hinter dasselbe.” Wenn aber hinzugeftlgt wird, dass das “gleiche 
Verfahren” noch von den Massoreten bei der Setzung des Cir¬ 
cellus angewendet werde, so habe ich mich davon nicht llber- 
zeugen kOnnen. Z. B. im Codex Petropolitanus Prophetarum 
posteriorum steht der Circellus bei Jes. 16, 3 so nahe an dem zu 
andernden Konsonanten, wie es nur sein konnte. Sodann die 
zweite Regel, dass zwei aufeinanderfolgende WOrter durch die 
Dazwischenstellung eines Striches als “variiert beziehungsweise 
auch als zu abrogieren” gekennzeichnet worden seien, ist schon 
im vorigen Absatze als unbegrllndet und unnattlrlich erwiesen 
worden. Die dritte Regel, dass als Anzeichen einer Sa/zvariante 
ein Strich gleich hinter dem ersten oder zweiten Worte des 
betreffenden grOsseren Wortkomplexes gesetzt worden sei, ent- 
behrt der faktischen Analogien, und man setzt doch auch nattlr- 
licherweise ein Zeichen der Kritik dahin, wo man etwas geandert 
haben will. 

Sodann habe ich auch bei der Prttfung der einzelnen Stellen, 
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in denen die Verteidiger dee neuen Zeichens der jtldischen Kritik 
dieses finden wollen, manches Hindernis, ihnen beizustimmen, 
entdeckt. Die Stellen, an denen v. Ortenberg ein kritisches 
Pasek fand, sind in meiner frttheren Abhandlung diskutiert 
worden. Jetzt will ich nur noch je eine Probe von den Stellen 
prtlfen, die von Kennedy und von Grimme als Fundorte des 
kritischen Pasek geltend gemacht worden sind. 

Kennedy ( loc . cit ., p. 90) meint, dass das Pase^, das zwischen 
*’©3 I nW in Ex. 17, 15 gelesen wird, zeige “the line as prac¬ 
tically a point of interrogation/’ Aber dieser Strich soil nur die 
zu rasche Verkntlpfung des Gottesnamens mit dem Prftdikativum 
verhtlten. Ferner sagt er (p. 26), dass das Pasek von blDE 
fcCT I (Ps. 19, 5) “is really designed to call attention 

to the last of these words, before which it would have been more 
conveniently placed, and instead of which we should read (as 
shown by the Septuagint rendering, 6 <f>06yyos avr<ov) Dbip 4 their 
voice/ ” Aber das Pasek will vielmehr die Wirkung des Kon- 
junctivs Mahpakh abschwftchen, weil der parallele Satzteil im 
nachsten Stichos den Disjunctiv Tiphcha initiate (oder Dechi) 
besitzt. Dieses Pase^ ktonte mit den senkrechten Strichen ver- 
glichen werden, die, wie oben p. 6 bemerkt wurde, in babylonisch- 
assyrischen Gedichten die einzelnen Hebungen von einander 
trennen. Selbst wenn die tJbersetzung der Septuaginta sicher 
auf die Lesart nbip hinwiese, wttrde dies keinen andern Zweck 
jenes Striches erweisen. 

Ferner Grimme behandelt in Biblische Zeitschrift , II (1904), 
pp. 27 sqq ., Stellen aus dem ersten Buche Samuelis und beginnt 
mit 1, 3. Hier lesen wir PTETjr I in der Aussage, dass 

Elkana “von Jahr zu Jahr” nach Silo hinaufzog. Der Strich 
kann hier warnen sollen, die beiden gleichen Ausdrtlcke zusam- 
menfliessen zu lassen. Aber obgleich der Umstand “von Jahr 
zu Jahr” ganz nattlrlich ist, auch in den alten Versionen steht 
und mit den Aussagen von V. 7 und 21 zusamrnenstimmt, ist nach 
Grimme doch “zu vermuten, dass die Phrase fTC'E*' 
nachtrftglich eingeschoben sei.” Weshalb? Weil “in dem 
unserer Stelle fast unmittelbar vorhergehenden Passus Ri. 21, 
19 der Einschub von '"2* noch erkennbar ist.” Aber trennt 
da wirklich der Ausdruck “ 'E - ' gegen alle Grammatik den 
Relativsatz von seinem Regens”? Grimme hat nicht beachtet, 
dass, wie in andern Sprachen, auch im Hebraischen zwischen 
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Substantiv und Relativsatz nicht nur ein Adjektiv (Gen. 7, 19), 
sondern auch ein anderes Substantiv gefunden wird (Gen. 8, 6: 
“und er Offnete das Fenster der Arche, das er gemacht hatte, ,, 
und so auch in Richt. 21, 19, Hi. 1, 1 etc.). Aber gesetzt auch, 
der Ausdruck “von Jahr zu Jahr” ware in Richt. 21, 19 nicht 
ursprflnglich, wttrde dadurch dasselbe Urteil ft\r 1. Sam. 1, 3 
begrflndet? NatHrlich nicht. Indes ein ahnlicher Ausdruck 
steht ja nach Grimme auch in 2. Chron. 21, 19 “auf schwachen 
Fllssen.” Jedoch dort ist weniger der Anfang, als ein in der 
Mitte stehender Ausdruck sekundftr, wie ich in meiner Syntax , 
§ 2666 nachgewiesen habe, und was kflnnte auch die Chronika- 
stelle wieder ftlr 1. Sam. 1, 3 beweisen? Aber der Ausdruck 
'72* '*13 ist nach Grimme auch in Richt. 11, 40 ein “unechter 
Textbestandteil.” Warum? Er hat den senkrechten Strich 
zwischen seinen beiden Bestandteilen. Also was erst noch 
bewiesen werden soil, wird schon vorausgesetzt, und doch gehflrt 
der Ausdruck “von Jahr zu Jahr” ganz natHrliclierweise zu dem 
Satze “alljahrlich pflegten die Israelitinnen hinzugehen, um 
Jephta’s Tochter zu beklagen” (Richt. 11, 40). Der Satz hatte 
ohne jenen Umstand gar keinen Anfang. Endlich aber auch in 
1. Sam. 2, 19 ist “von Jahr zu Jahr” ein ganz nattlrlicher Aus¬ 
druck und deshalb auch von den drei neuesten Kommentatoren 
der Samuelisbftcher (H. P. Smith, Budde und Nowack) mit 
Recht nicht angezweifelt worden. 

Auch die Prtlfung solcher Stellen, in denen die kritische 
Funktion des Pasek neuerdings gefunden worden ist, fflhrt also 
zu dem Urteil, dass diese kritische Bedeutung des Pasek mindes- 
tens fiber ihre Grenzen hinaus gesteigert worden ist. Jedenfalls 
ist auch noch dies zu erwahnen, dass eine solche Vertikallinie z. 
B. nicht hinter Gen. 2, 4 a oder hinter 3, 24 oder vor und hinter 
5, 29 getroffen wird, obgleich sich dort nach der Erkenntnis 
unserer Zeit die Quellen des Pentateuch scheiden, und ich darf 
deshalb hoffen, dass die vorstehende Abhandlung ein ntitzliches 
Supplement meines Bflchlein Neneste Prinzipien der Kritik des 
A. T . (1902) enthalte. 
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By W. Muss-Arnolt. 

1, It is usually assumed that s6r6ti is the pi. of s6ru, Hebr. 
morning , comparing it, in form, with lilftti, evening . That 
lilfttu is a pi., 1 is only a surmise based on its spelling li-la-a-ti, 
etc. In del. 83 (88) ina li-la-a-ti, on a certain evening , is 
manifestly considered a sg. In V R. 28 e-f 25 (= II R. 25 o-6 
25) we find tam-ba-a-tu(m) = li-la-a-tum, while II R. 32 
a-b 19 has tam-bu-u = li-la-a-tum, which in 1. 18 is also = 
sa-bar tl-me. Were the Babylonian scribes equally ignorant 
of the sg. of lilfttum, if indeed it was really considered by them 
as a pi.? Is it not remarkable that in such phrases as “morning 
and evening” we find sGru, not s6r6ti, as far as our records 
show? Thus, IV* R. 54 b 32 and 50 se-lal-ti ft-me se-rim 
u li-la(l)-a-ti, three days, in the morning and in the evening; 
41. L. 4 , col. iii, 9 mimma sum-su nap-tan se-e-ri li-la-a-ti 
(Lehmann, Samassumukln, Zweiter Tlieil, pp. 26, 27). 2 §6r6ti 
has been explained as pi. of s6ru, because a sg. s6rtu was not 
known. It occurs, however, not infrequently. Thus Zimmern, 
Ritualtafeln, No. 56, 4 [ina] ser-ti e-ma (il) Samas ittapba 
(-ba), in the morning , at sunrise . 8 80-7-19, 65, 7 se-ir-ti; K. 

i Dolitzsch, Grammatik, § 70a. It is stated there that mu-da-a-ti, nights, could be 
the pi. either of mfldu or mtldltu; but, inasmuch as mftditu occurs quite often, it is 
most likely that m flSft ti is the pi. of this latter, rather than of mfidu {DAL., pp. 598,599). 
Zimmern, KAT .*, p. 592. has bamfttu, pi. bam&ti, agreeing with DAL., p. 172, col. ii, 
against Delitzsch: “der sg. von ba-ma-a-ti ist mir nicht bekannt [but see his “ Nach- 
trftge”].” It may be of interest to note here that in addition to nftru, canal , pi. n&rAti, 
the regular feminine na-ar-tu is found. Scheil, 44 Notes d'dpigraphie et d'archdologie 
fissyriennes,” No. lxvii, has a short inscription, of which 11.3-5 read: Sakin ki-si-ir-ti da 
&AG-i na-ar-ti da G-kal-la-ti ( Rec.de Travaux, Vol. XXVI). The interesting word 
kisirtu, sluice, is mentioned also in another brief text of Adad-Nirari I. quoted by Scheil 
where it is said of the king Sakin ki-si-ir-ti da p&n nftri, which explains the difficult 
passage I R. 28 b 24-28. (mAt) ^a-ar-ti is mentioned in Knudtzon, Gebete , No. 85 obv, 2. 

2Zimmern, Ritualtafeln , Nos. 75-78, 85 nap-tan de-rim, Morgenmahlzeit ; 89-90,17. 

^Compare with this DT. 57, rev. I, 2 ina de-rim la-am ig-gu-ri ga-ba-ri (Br. 
2787, 14373); Zimmern, loc. cit., (c) No. II, rev., etc.. 3 ina de-rim la-am ^^Samad 
na-pa-bi; 75-78,14 ; 45, iii, 8 ina de-rim klma [Samai agG]; 49, 4; 52, 3 ina de- 
e-ri. IV 2 R. 3 a 38, 39 ina de-o-ri ( = ID-TIK-ZI-GA-TA) la-am S am ad a-gi-e. 
The same ideogram is equivalent to de-e-ru in II R. 27 e-/12, i. e„ K. 2008, col. iv, 31, AV. 
8311, Br.6576; and also in K. 56, col. i, 15 = Haupt, ASKT., p. 71, = i-de-e-ir, whence Bertin, 
Records of the Past, Second Series, Vol. Ill, pp. 94 sqq., translated he {works) in the morning. 
Assuming that dfiru may occur as a verb, we would also find it in the proper name (*6 II- 
te-ri, Cyrus 177, 3. The name would be formed like Il-tam-med-nOri, 82-3-23, 271,1; 
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871 obv. 1 when Jupiter stands fast ina se-ir-ti; 82-5-22, 57, 
1; K. 742, 11; K. 750, edge, l; 4 K. 761 rev. 3 ni-qu-u ina 
si-ri-e-ti im-ba-ru li . . . . , 5 a pi. occurring also in Sm. 954 
obv. 40 (ilat) Istar i-lat se-ri-e-ti ( = UD-ZAL-LA, EME- 
SAL) ana-ku, KAT.', p. 424; Br. 7907. Ill R. 52 a 50; 57 
b 61 (No. 7, 15) ina se-ri-e-ti.—III R. 67 c-d 57, 59, 60 
Papsuk(k)al 6 is called AN-PAP-GAL, AN-GA-AN-DU, 
AN-GA-AN-GU as the god sa se-ir-ti, AV. 6953.—Con¬ 
nected with s6ru, morning is probably se-ri-’-tu, men¬ 

tioned V R. 61, cols, v, 44, 52, 54; vi, 3 in a list of festival 
robes furnished for §amas, A-a (Aia, Malkatu), and Bun6n6. 

2. The best known s6rtu is the noun discussed by Delitzsch, 
Hwb ., p. 636, col. i, =5TWC(?). According to Jensen, KB., 
Vol. VI (1), pp. 340, 341 it means a) anger, wrath; then also 
anger in action, punishment . Thus, in addition to the instances 
cited by Delitzsch, we have KB., Vol. VI (1), pp. 108, 109, 11. 
54, 55 (Etana-legend) se-rit-ka i-si(a)b-bu-ra a-na mub- 
bi-ia sa a-sak-ka-nu-ka a-na-ku se-er-ta. Creation 
account, IV, 114 se-rit-su na-su-u (3. pi.). NE, I, col. v, 20 
(il) fia-bani nu-uk-ki-ra se-rit-ka (var. -su). KB., Vol. 
II, pp. 246, 247, 63 e-me-is-su (il) Marduk sar ilftni se- 
ir-ta-su rabi-tu {—punishment). Perhaps also King, Magic, 
No. 11, 19 (end) ser-ti pu-sur.— b) sin, misdeed, iniquity; 
i . e., the cause of anger and its subsequent punishment. V R. 
51, col. iii, 10; Hammurabi-Code, xliii, 48 se-ri-zu. Here, 
also, T. A. (London) 61, 14 qa-ar-zi-ia: si-ir-ti, slanders; 
and, perhaps, III R. 66 obv. 10 d ina ft-me se-ir-ti nu- 
bat(?)-te; or this last, after all, to sGrtu, morning{?). 

3, A third noun s6rtu occurs in IV a R. 25 b 50, 51 ser(?sar? 
sir?)-tu ittananbit az(s)-k(q)a-ru el-lis su-pu. The ideo¬ 
gram GIR-GAL (Br. 319) also stands for nam^aru, sword, 
scimetar. sGrtu may mean, here, the beam(s) or ray(s) of the 
early morning sun, shooting out pointed like a sword; or, does 
it refer to the sharp horns of the azkaru? Of great help toward 
the understanding of this passage is Hammurabi- Code, xliii, 43, 

Rec. de Travaux, Vol. XIX, pp. 104,105. Nabonidus 497,4 Il-tam-meS-na-ta-nu; 554,4 
II (written AN)-tam-me5(7)-i-la-a-a; shortened, perhaps, to Tam-meS-na-ta-nu, 
K. 961,15 (H. 454). See Jour. Trana. Viet. Institute . Vol. XXVII, pp. 19, 20; 36. The verb 
Sama 6 u occurs in III R. 52 a 40 (iS-inu-flu); and the Piel is suggested by Bertin in K. 56, 
col. i, 16 u - § a ■ a m [- in a § 7]; but see Br. 6614. Both verbs would be denominatives. 

* Thompson, Report$, Nos. 23, 185,186,196, 271. & Ibid ., No. 243. 

« See DAL., p. 757; KAT. 3, p. 454. 
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where it is said: May Sin , the Lord of Heaven, my divine creator , 
whose scimetar (sa se-ri-zu) shines (su-pa-a-at) among the 
gods, etc. See Harper’s The Code of Hammurabi, pp. 104, 105. 

4. Still another noun sGrtu is found in II R. 16 f-g 30-32 

bab-bur-ru la i-sa-ru, se-ir-tum a-a u-[sar-ri], BAS., 
Vol. I, p. 460 rem. 2; II, pp. 303, 304; Jensen, ZA., Vol. I, pp. 
409 sqq. It appears to mean germ or growth. It is derived 
from sertt, germinate, grow, thrive = fcOTD. The present is 
found in K. 720, 5 rag-gu ibaliq ket-tu ibassi dan-nu 
i-sa(e)r-ri mesrfl; and the perm, in Tallqvist, MaqlH, I, 21 
(ic) blnu . . . . sa kim-ma-tu sa-ru-u. The Piel we find 
K. 712 rev. 7 and K. 955,16 la sur]-ri-e bu-bul-ti, Thomp¬ 
son, Reports, Nos. 88, 270. Perhaps also K. 4995 obv. 17 sur- 
ru-u: ina sur-ri-i bab-bu-ur-su. Derivatives of serfl, in 
addition to s6rtu, are masrfl, mesrfl {DAL., pp. 610, 611), 
se(i)r’fl, and sir’fltu.—For ser’fl see Lyon, Sargon, p. 66. 
82-8-16, 1, col. iv, 9 ab-si-in | KI-A& (= DIL)-A& | se-ir- 
’u-u, Br. 9641, 9642. 81-2-4, 206 rev. 5 si-ir-’a-sa ibassi; 

ideogram I-KU + Br. 51. Ill R. 53 a 2 (kakkab) APIN ana 
ABSIN (=ser’I) sur-ri-i, KAT p.428 Ahre: Name des 
Sternbildes der Jungfrau in Arsacideninschriften.—sir’fltu. 
Esarh. Negoub, 13 si-ir- , (u)-u-sa, BAS., Vol. Ill, p. 207 
sein Halm. 

5. Sargon, Khorsabad 176,177read ilftni u istarftti a-sib- 
bu-ti (mAt) Assur i-na tam-gi-ti 7 u mar tak-ni-e i-tu-ru 
mab&zu-us-su-un. KB., Vol. II, p. 79, translates mit Fest 
und Feier; Delitzsch, Hwh., p. 338, col. i, suggests i-na tam- 
gi-ti [u] MAR (/. e., narkabti?) tak-ni-e. tamgitu may 
be from j/nigfl, and = nu-ug libbi, Khors., 194, etc.; or 
belong to nagft, shout, make noise, make music, = nigfttu 
(DAL ., pp. 642, col. i; 645, col. ii). The difficult word in the 
sentence is mar; and I would suggest to consider it an aobre- 
viation for am mar, translating: accompanied with the shouting 
(of the people) and after most careful preparation (of their 
habitation by king and priests). 8 The abbreviated mar ( = 

7 Khors. 173 Sargon offers (maar-3u-un aq-qi) to the Rods tam-qe-ti la nar- 
ba-a-ti; Ann. 434. ta mqftti appears preferable to pirqQti. As tamgitu from nigft, 
so tamqltu from ni (a)qft, offer , $acrifice. The same word is found also in IV2 R. 60 * B, 
obv. 12 ki-i da tam-ki-tum a-na ili la uk-tin-nu, because they do not bring sacrifice 
unto God. 

8 The suggestion offered seems to me the most plausible. There could be mentioned 
several others; viz., explaining mar as c. st. of ma-ru which in V R. 21 g-h 39 is the 
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ammar) is found, also, in K. 903 obv. 3, 4 (H. 124) appar&te 
mar i-ba-su-ni. Likewise we find nak for annaka, 81-7-27, 
39 obv. 5, 6 (H. 802) se ki-su-tu istu na-ak a-na 
ni-za-bi-lu-ni. 

6. Sargon Cylinder 39: Sargon who ma-at Assur ra-pa- 
as-tum ti-’-u-tu® nis-bi-e u bu-lu$ lib-bi ti-il-li-nu-u 
si-mat sarru-ti zu-un-nu-nu, supplied the icide country of 
AsSur with provisions in plenty and the choicest for the heart's 
content , appropriate to (the splendor of his) royalty . tilling, 
or tellAnft, I derive from (DAL., p. 42, col. 1) in the 
meaning of highest , best, choicest, a form like terd6(n)nu from 
ridtt; d(t)iqm6nu from qamfi (DAL., 247, col. 1; ZA., Vol. 
XVI, p. 195, Feuerbecken );— d or t instead of t on account of 
the following guttural. 10 Compare also ta(u)rgumftnu from 
ragamu and ta(u)rtftnu, probably from retfl. Does here 
belong also T. A. (Berlin) 26, col. iv, 7 one SU te-la-a-an-nu 
sa ( aban) gis-sir-gal ? 

7. Another derivative of Jlc is t6lH, f. tAlItu, lofty, sub¬ 
lime. K. 2001, 4 te-li-tu (ilat) Istar (sa tu-qu-un-ti bal- 
pat), BAS., Vol. Ill, pp. 274, 275 die mdchtige Istar, evidently 
deriving it from le’u, le’ft, be strong (DAL., pp. 463, 464). 
K. 3464 obv. 26 te-li-ti (ilat) Istar, Craig, Relig. Texts, pi.66; 
Martin, Textes rAligieuses (’03), sublime, auguste; so also 
PSBA., Vol. XXIII, pp. 115 sqq. II R. 59 e-f 16 AN-NIN- 
BAR is explained te-li-tum; AV. 8896, Br. 7357, 11055. 

Assyrian for GlS. But it is doubtful whether the line is correct, inasmuch as 11. 27 to end 
of the column appear to be a kind of preparatory exercise of a pupil based on K. 8522 rev. (see 
also KB., Vol. VI (1), pp. 34 sqq.). Or, instead of the present reading, the original might 
have road i-na tam-gi-ti [u ina] mar [-tak] tak-ni-e, the former tak (=5um) 
being omitted by either the original writer or an early copyist, ina mar-tak (tak-ni-e) 
for maStak c. st. of maStaku, just as we have madtakal and martakal ( DAL ., 
614 col. 2). ina martak taknIe would correspond to ina 6-kur bit tak-na-a-ti of 
K. 3351,13. Tak, of course, could also be read Sum and we would then have ina mar- 
Sum tak-ni-e, an exact equivalent to ina ma-a-a-al tak-ni-i. ma-a-a-lu (and 
-al-turu) =ir-Su, HR. c-d 55, 56; ma’altum = mar-Sum, II R. 23 c 65. 

• I do not believe it necessary to assume a different word ti ’ ft tu for III R. 41 a 15: one 
narkabtu a-di ti-'u-u-ti-Sa, valued together at 100 piece a of silver, te’fltu, like 
iSi (a) x tu, literally: what is needed , Bedarf, may have the moaning of equipment, outfit 
(literally: its provisions). See also PSBA., Vol. XXI, pp. 40sgg. on K. 3456 rev. 10. 

10 On the other hand, we often find jn (usually initial) instead of t2 (t), especially when 
followed by a labial; thus, we have tu-ub, tu-ub-bu, ta-a-bu, etc., instead of tftb, 
|ubbu, tftbu. In view of this fact I would scarcely assume a stem &QP sink, run 
aground, as Harper does in his edition of The Code of ffammurabi. That Jensen, ZA., Vol. 
IV, pp. 2 sq. compares ina e-lip-pi fe-bi-tim, IV? 30, No. 2 b 11 with p^p rather than 
does not prove that there was in Assyrian a stem p^p, alongside of » with the 

same meaning. See also KAT.z, pp. 308, rem. 1; 546, rem. 7; 650. Ungnad, ZA., Vol, XVIII, 
p. 61, reads Bammurabi-Code xxxvi, 82, te (13) -hi- a -at. 
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Hammurabi-Code, ii, 48, 49 the king calls himself mi-gi-ir 
te-li-tim of Istar. K. 7673, 14 ... . u-mu tu-$i-a (when 
thou didst go) te-li-tum-ma na-mir-tu saq[-qu-tu], 

8. II R. 35 a-b 31 U]B = te-el-tum (Br. 5785), followed 
by ta-na-at-tum, 32 (Br. 5784), nu-’-u-du, 33, 34; and ta- 
ni-it-tum, 36; AV. 8917. Rm 2, II, obv. 1-4 UB-AG-A = 
te-e-lum (V R. 39 e 53, AV. 8907, Br. 5795; 83, 1-18, 1330, 
col. iv, 5; Jensen, Kosmologie, 165, rem. 2); UB-DUG-GA = 
tGlu ba-an-tu; UB-AD-AG-A = t6lu ma-ru-u; UB-DI- 
DI = ? ?; 5 UB = te-el-tum (also 6-8). Also ZA Vol. X, 
p. 211,12 te-il-tum sa(-)ta(-)te-e-lu : te-lit um-mi-ia a ... . 
The ideogram points to a j/ . 

9. Quite a different word appears to be tGl(i)tu, c. st. tSlit, 
l/bp», Jensen, ZA ., Vol. V, pp. 292 sqq.; VI, pp. 153,154; 348. 
From the same verb we have u’iltum, formerly read u-an- 
tu(i)m. n Tfilitu means tax, obligation, tribute (to a temple, 
etc.). Here belongs V R. 61, col. v, 49, 50 (cubat) qar-bit 
rabitu u te-lit ka-ri-bi. Cyrus 94, 1 suluppu te-lit sa 
satti; 333, 1; Nabonidus 1058, 8 te-lit-tum a-na, etc.; 815, 
3 and 11; VATh. 208, 4 ur-bu u te-li-tu, KB., Vol. IV, p. 
95, Eingangsabgabe und Auflage; Peiser, Keilinsch. Aktenstilcke, 
p. 2, 4; Babyl. Veiirdge, No. cliv, 7. Here, perhaps, also K. 
3609, 4 (end) te-li-tu ina eqli ibassi (ZA., Vol. XVI, p. 
204, Vj* = ce qui s’Sldve; grows; or i/'bSH ?). 

10. The f. of sanft, second, is not always santltu. 12 NE, I, 
col. v, 25 Gilgames mentions a dream-vision, which he has seen 
and which he desired his mother to interpret for him; col. vi, 21 
he says um-mi a-tja-mar sa-ni-ta su-na-ta;* 8 V, col. ii 

ii The reading u-il-tu (i)m as against u-an-tim i9 proved especially by its occur¬ 
rence in the Uammurabi-Code, x ix, 55, e-bi-il-tum ( + 75); xii, 37 e-bi-il-ti-5u; xii, 29 
i-il-ti-Su; the character il is that of Delitzsch, LetestJ, p. 16, No. 130, not the character 
AN ( = ilu, god). 

i a Delitzsch, Atsyritche Grammatik , §§ 76, 77. 

is Perhaps a mistake for fiu-ut-ta, occasioned by 1.19(7).—On Suttu, dream-vi$ion , 
and Sittu, sleep , see Haupt, Jour. Bibl. Lit., Vol. XIX, p. 69, rem. 42; also Kamphausen, 
Daniel (SBOT.), pp. 15,16.—Another Suttu 1 HP© occurs as a synonym of baStu, V R. 
47 o 29, 30 and V R. 28 a-b 32, 33 (DAL., p. 346, col. ii). Rm 2, ii, 399 (= Haupt, NE., p^77) 15 
Su-ut-tu, preceded by pi-rit-tum (13) and foUowed by nissatu (17). Here belongs 
also V R. 21 c-d 31 AN-TAO (7)-G AR-RA = ilu Sa Su-ut-ti. Br. 3810, AV. 896, 8676; pre¬ 
ceded by ilu lim-nu. This Suttu, oppression, distress, misery; and sin [see Sdrtu for 
an analogous development of meanings] is a synonym of Sittu occurring in K. 3182, col. ii, 
4; -TaUqvist, MaqlU , III, 184,185,187,191, as supplemented in BAS., Vol. IV, p. 160; also see 
MaqlH, III, 158 sq., 185, 168, 191. King, Magic , Nos. 6, 8 (Se-it-tu); 12, 78 (itti) Sit-tu 
(var. -ta); etc. Meissner, Supplement, p. 99, col. ii, for the additional passages. Perhaps 
also V R. 16 g-h 24 AL-LUB = Si-it-tum, Br. 5765, a synonym of kflru (DAL., pp. 431, 
432). The abstract noun Sittdtu we find in King, Magic, No. 11,16.—A third Suttu as 
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(iii) 31; iii (iv) 13-14 [ib-rij a-ta-mar salul-ta su-ut-ta 
[u] su-ut-ta sa a-mu-ru ka-lis sa-sa-at; here sanltum 
can hardly mean another. KB ., Vol. IV, p. 54, No. vii, 12-14, 
it is said : he shall p>ay ten minas a-na ba-ar-bi-im ; and ten 
other minas a-na sa-ni-u-tim (=sanltim) xa-ar-bi. Na- 
bonidus 203, 10 speaks of isteni-it mi-si-ib -turn; and 18 
sa-ni-tim mi-si-ib-tim; 178, 18. Nebukadnezar 101, 10 
alti (assati) sa-ni-tu, a second (another?) wife; 164, 20. 
T. A. (Berlin) 7 rev. 29 [isJ-te-it = the first time; followed by 
u] sa-ni-ta, the second time . 

11 . Of some importance appears to have been the (am6l) sand, 
the second (in command, in the country, etc.), AV. 7978. He is 
mentioned quite often in the Letters, edited by R. F. Harper: 

81- 7-27, 199 obv. 1 a-na ( am6l >II-e (i. e., sani-e) bftliia (see 
this Journal, Vol. XIV, pp. 6, 7); 81-7-27, 199, A, obv. 1; K. 
514, 12 u sa-nu-u sa (al) Pu-qu-du; K. 525, 12 (am * l )II- 
i-su (BAS., Vol. II, p. 00); K. 14 rev. 12 sanu-u-su; 

82- 5-22, 99 obv. 14. u Neb. 109, 18 < am «bn_ u ga mftt tarn- 
tim, preceded by (am6l) ki-i-pi sa mftt tam-tim; 166, 14. 
KB., Vol. IV, pp. 128, No. vii, 1; 140, No. viii, 1. Perhaps 
also V R. 55, 34 the brave charioteer did not see sa-na-a sa 
it-ti-su. As a proper name we find it in Nabonidus 158, 10 
(am6i) j§ a _ni-e-su; K. 317,38 ( am6l >II-u sa ( am6l )rab u-rat. 
pi. Rm 2, 3 obv. 5 (am6l) sa-nu-te (H. 380). 

12 . The denominative of sina, two, or santt, second, is sand 

(s = In addition to the forms mentioned by Delitzsch and 

Meissner, we have the Ifteal quite frequently. Thus S p 158 + 
S p II 962 rev. 10 i-nu-um sa-bu-ru-u (=sabrtt, seer) is- 
ta-nu lim-nam-su-un, if the magicians repeat their evil; and 
especially in T. A. letters aq-bi as-ta-ni, (Berlin) 97, 10, I 
have said repeatedly; Rost. 3, 14 ta-as-ta-na (-ni, 27 = 2sg.) 
a-ua-tu a-na in-si.— The Istafal occurs in flammurabi- 
Code, xxvi, 58 us-ta-sa-an-na-ma, he shall double; xvii, 12 
us-ta-sa-na (Harper, ffC,, p. 187). A derivative of sanfl, 
double, repeat, is sanitu, repetition , time, mostly written §U. 

well ns u third d i tt u are mentioned in a list of garments, V R. 14 e-f 14,15 K U - SU- K U D 
(=TAR)-DA and KU-KUD-KUD-DA = Sit-tum, Br. 397 , 7082; perhaps synonym of 
gal-bu , DAL., p. 218, col. i. ZA.. Vol. II, p. 331, No. 14, compared ; but see Zimmern, 
Busspnnlmen, p. 55, rem. 1.—V R. 16 e-f 24 KU-TI-DAX-DAX = Su-ut-tu.—A fourth 
6ittu is met in V R. 19 c-d W; cf. 16 g-h 38; II R. 27 g-h 38. Its meaning is very doubtful. 

14 H. 382, 268,252,42,373. 
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13 . sinitum, V R. 15 e-f 14, is, no doubt, derived from sand, 

V R. 11 d-f 23 A]-GE-A = A-GAR-RA = sa-nu-u, Br. 
11545, 11706, followed by raxa$u. Originally identical 
with sand, change , alter , it probably had the specific meaning 
dip, dye. KAT . 8 , p. 650, compares Here I would add 

sa-na-a-tum mentioned in V R. 14 6 24. Identical, also, 
originally with sand, change, is the sand which has the specific 
meaning to repair. KB., Vol. IV, p. 202, 9 u-ri i T sa-an-na; 
Cyrus 177,16 i-sa-ni, etc. See gabatu (DAL., pp. 861, 862). 
Camb. 306 rev. 2 u-ri te-sa-an-ni. The Ifteal we have in 
Camb. 182, 5 i-sa-an-nu; and the Piel in Nabonidus 1030, 11 
dru u-sa-an-nu (3 pi.). Here perhaps also the musannltum 
(DAL., p. 608, col. i). 15 

14 . sand, foal, the young of an ass, is mentioned in II R. 27 
c-d 17 sa-nu-u; K. 4204 (II, 24, No. 1, additions), 28 IMflR- 
TU-DU = sa-nu-u together with i-bi-lu, Br. 4987; AV. 7978; 
ZA., Vol. Ill, p. 207, No. 11; Vol. V, p. 387. Rm 2, 588 obv. 
30, 31 sa-nu-u, followed by is(?)-pu sa . . . . 

15 . Meissner, Supplement, p. 97, col. i, mentions Nerigl. 28, 9 
two si-pi sa titi, ein Hausgerat, without specifying. I believe 
si-pi is the same as the ^supal s6pi, footstool, mentioned 
quite often; Nabonidus 990, 11; 761, 2; 258, 14. Also supal 
alone is found without the s6pi added. 

16 . In view of the fact that (ilat) Eres-ki-gal is called the 
sar-rat ergi-tum, NE. (Haupt) 19, 46 (KAT.*, pp. 583 sq.) 
we may safely conclude that e-re-su V R. 28 a-b 31 is a syno¬ 
nym of sar-ra-tum, queen. KB., Vol. VI (1), p. 82, rem. 1; 
388 = Allatu. 

17 . IV 2 R. 58 b 48 read with ZA., Vol. XVI, pp. 176, 177 

ser-ru sa ana ba-bu-ni-ia a-na-as-su-u ana ba-bu-ni-ki 
ta-na-as-si, the child which I carry on my bosom thou wilt 
carry on thine; 58 c 34 i-sal-lup ser-ru sa ta-ra-a 

[-ti]. On babdnu see also Daiches, ZA., Vol. XVI, p. 405. 
IV 2 R. 61 a 45, 46 ba-bu-un-su tu-mal-lu-u-ni. A f. of 
serru perhaps in IV* R. 51 a 39 a-na ser-ti it-ta-din ina 
rabl-ti im[. . . .]. Serru is a derivative of sardru, decrease, 
become, or be small. From the same verb perhaps also: 

18 . sardru a synonym of qissd, some kind or species of 
cucumber, K. 267, col. iv, 7, 8. Another synonym is u-ba-nu. 

15 Feuchtwang, ZA ., Vol. VI, p. 442, compares *J3© = make smooth , polish; but see 
Meissner and Rost, Die Bauinschriften Sanheribs. p. 107, No. 23. 
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19. S b 355 sa-ra | BAR | sa-a-ru, Br. 6879. The same 
ideogram in S b 354 = pa-rak-ku. V R. 41 a-b 4 sar-ru a 
synonym of pa-rak-ku; thus perhaps sftru = sarru, king. 

20. sftru, in the specific meaning of breath (of life) and favor 
is found especially in the T. A. Letters: (London) 28, 23 e-nu- 
ma la-a it-ta-zi sa-a-ru istu (sir) bi sarri bftlisu, 
unless the breath goes forth from the mouth of the king , his lord; 
42,36 sa-ri sar-ri u-ul ti-na-mu-us is-tu mu-xi-nu, letthe 
breath (= favor) of the king not depart from us (+ 40 + 41); 26,7 
sa-ri bal&tiia, my life's breath (thus the writer calls the king) 
+ 15-17. (Berlin) 45, 55 tu-^a-na (j/acfi) sa-ri a-na ia-si. 
Creation account, K. 8522 obv. 6, Marduk is called il sa-a-ri 
ta-a-bi be-el tas-me-e u ma-ga-ri ni-$i-nu s&ri-su ta- 
a-bu, KB., Vol. VI (1), pp. 34, 35; 341; KAT 3 , p. 526, S p II 
265 a No. xx, 10 sa-a-ra (a-a-ba sa ilftni si-te-’-e-ma. 
K. 8204, cols, iii-iv 8 sa-ar-ka \&bs li-zi-qam-ma, PSBA., 
Vol. XVII, pp. 138, 139. 

21. Sa-ris in (am«i) ra b sa-ris, Jensen, ZA., Vol. VII, p. 

174 = he who is the head , the chief, whence ; Zimmem, 

ZDMG., Vol. LIII, p. 116, rem. 2; KAT 3 , p. 649. Zimmern, 
Ritualtafeln, No. 57, 10 ( am8l) sa-ris sarri, the eunuch (?) of 
the king. Anp., col. i, 92 sa ( am «Dsa (written NIN)-ris pl - sa 
(amdi)g a _ r i§ sarrft-ni b6l bi-i-t* s6r6-su-nu u-bat-tiq. 
See also Pinches, London Academy , 1892, June 25, p. 618, 
quoting rubtl-sa-ri-e-su. 

22. Tfibiltu, 18 from the same root as abltltu, fulness , 
multitude , occurs in the name of the canal, Senn. Bass 73 nftr 
te-bil-ti a-gu-u sit-mu-ru; Esarh. Negoub 6 nftr te-bil- 
ti max-ri-tu of Asurnagirpal. It is usually read Te-ne-ti. 
AV. 8845; Delitzsch, Prolegomena , p. 124; BAS., Vol. Ill, pp. 
206, 207. A synonym is contained, perhaps, in III R. 4, No. 7, 

15 ... . te]-e-be-li sa-di-i e-li[-u-tij; 23 te-be-li sad6 
Gltlti as compared with 17 and 24 bi-$ib]-ti ti-ftmat. Line 

16 read perhaps at-ta tap-lak-ka-ta (j/palaku) sa-di-i 
sap-lu-ti. taplakkata (perm.) would be a formation like 
ta-sap-par-ta and ti-bi-ta-ti, T. A. (London) 23, 10 
and 13. 

w A ^-formation like tfibibtu, brightness, light, splendor , II B. 54 6 30; K. 56, col. iii, 
14; KB., Vol. Ill (2), 108,81-32.—tdgirtu = egirtu, ZA., Vol. VII, p.215; K. 525,15 + 23; rer. 
8 + 11 (H. 252); K. 5464, rov. 1.— tfidiqu, garment, dress, robe.— t6di8tu, restoration, 
renewal.’— tekltu, weakness, want.— tflliltu, splendor,purification, etc. 
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23 . In addition to the form ti-sit, 17 f. of TXr\, nine, the 
spelling tiltu(i) occurs several times. Hilprecht, Assyriaca, 
69, and Scheil, “Notes d’Spigraphie et cTarch^ologie assyri- 
ennes,” No. xxviii, 3, 18 1. 9 ti]l-ti ftrnu, preceded by sa-man- 
ti tlmu. Here belongs also Tallqvist, MaqlU, V, 83 ti-il-ti 
tl-me im-ba-ru sa na-ad-na sit [-turn ?], on the ninth day 
(literally: nine days) a storm which will create destruction (?). 
Weissbach's question, BAS., Vol. IV, p. 158, is thus disposed of. 
K. 6012 + K. 10684, 11 UD IX = til-ti ftmu.” 

24 . Ten years ago I suggested (DAL., p. 65, col. i) that ta- 
a-an, either following or preceding terms of measurement, 
capacity, or cardinal numerals, was a compound of ta, i. e., TA 
and a-an, p. st. of ftnu, 20 and was best translated by: amounting 
to, or the like. I am more than ever convinced of the correctness 
of this interpretation. If the word were an ideogram, as is 
usually assumed, we would expect to find it spelled alike in all— 
or almost all—cases. As a matter of fact it is written ta-a-an 
(AV. 8757; Tallqvist, Die Sprache der Contracte NabU-nd'ids, 
p. 141); ta-an; a-an (AV. 25 ; Tallqvist, p. 45); ’a (ZA., Vol. 
VII, pp. 177 sq.; AV. 2135); ’a-a; and perhaps even ta 
(Tallqvist, p. 141; BAS., Vol. I, p. 517).—Creation-account, 
V, 4: XII arx6 kakkabg III ta [-a]-an us-zi-iz, (for) 
the twelve months he sat tip stars, three in number. 21 NE., VI, 

nSm.669; Delitzsch, Assyrische Orammatik, §75; Haupt, “Beitr&ge zur Assyrischen 
Lautlehre,” Nackrichten v. d. Kgl. Get. d. Wiss. *u Gottingen, 1883, p. 103, rem. 3. 

18 Recueil de Travaux , Vol. XIX, pp. 61, 62. 

i*The text referred to is published by Pinches in PSBA., Vol. XXVI (1904), opposite p.56, 
preceded, on pp. 51-56, by an article ondapattu. Additional remarks on this text and Pinches 1 
interpretation, of the greatest importance, have just been published by Zimmern in ZDMG., 
Vol. LVIII, pp. 199-202. The text is a Babylonian monthly calendar. In 1.13 is mentioned 
as fifteenth day & a - p a t -1 u. It is the only day in this text thus designated. Pinches 1 read¬ 
ing bat-ti, 1. 11, instead of til-ti, and his combination of it with nu-bat-tu and da- 
p(b)at-tu—all three declared to be of non-Semitic origin going back to remote antiquity — 
is rejected by Zimmern. Whether Sabattuor dapattu is the original reading—both 
occurring several times—cannot now be determined on the basis of our present scanty 
information. Zimmern suggests that the flap(b)attu—fifteenth day — may have been the 
full-moon day, as opposed to the first day of the month—the new-moon day; that dapattu 
may have indicated the day on which the moon began to discontinue, disappear. On 
dapatu, cease, discontinue, decrease, and its connection with dapattu, we are referred 
to Kfichler, Beitrdge xur assy rise h-bciby Ionise hen Medizin, pp. 90 sqq. Sapattu, says 
Zimmern ( loc. cit., p. 202, rem. 3) statt “ Ablassen, AufhOren des gOttlichen Zornes” (see II R. 
32 a-b 14; IV a R. 32, col. ii, 39; K. 6010-f K. 10684, 14; Jensen, ZA., Vol. IV, p. 244; KB., Vol. 
VI (1), p.34, rem. 3; KAT .8,593, rem. 4, etc.) kOnnte auch “ Abnehmen des Mondes” bedeuten. 

ao Cf. Delitzsch, Assyrische Grammatik, §9, Nos. 1 and 95. TA = ana or in a; II R. 9, 
15; 15,46; VR.21,2; AV.8646; II!R.15,41; V R. 21,47: Sb 101. K. 4603, 6 and 7 TA = a-na; 
TA-A-AN = a-na a - a n, AV. 8842. 

ai Jensen, KB.,\ ol. VI (1),346, commenting on this passage, says: 14 ta-a-an mOglicher 
Weise mitzulesen und dies sogar recht wahrscheinlich, wie auch das damit wechselnde 
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189,190 sel&sft man! ta (var. omits!)-a-an (aban) uq(k, g)ni 
si-pi-ik-si-na | sun-nu-u ma-ni-e a-an (var. omits) ta- 
ax-ba-tu-si-na ( amounting to thirty minas ). Del. 134 (140) 
a-na XII ta-a-an i-te-la-a na-gu-u, perhaps: a nagfi 
arose (out of the water) aftei * twelve [kasbu 22 ] in number; 
also del. 55, 56 (= 58, 59) Ten GAR ta-a-an, in the second 
instance the variantj^ading omits ta. Tallqvist, Maqlti , VIII, 
87: Two GAR-XI-A isten ta-a-an $alam, meals for each 
of the pictures ( of the enchanter and enchantress). AV. 8851 
quotes: eli 3 stlsi ta-a-an ti-ib-ki.—Zimmem, Ritualtafeln, 
No. 1-20, 48 AS ta-a-an z6r: one AS 28 of seed; also 11. 49, 
50; here no doubt also 61: three times twelve (simply III XII) 
akal AS-A-AN tasakkan? 38 three times twelve ^a-an, etc.; 
No. 56, 12: III-ta-a-an, which in other cases is expressed by 
III-su; 57,5 III ?-t]u-ta-a-an akal AS-A-AN. It is used 
often in contracts. Cyrus 242, 9-10 iste-en ta-a-an sa-ta-ri 
il-te-qu-u; 338, 10-11; while 245, 9 iste-en a-an il-qu-u; 
see also Camb. 279, 10; 388, 14; AV. 4735, and Tallqvist, p. 
141.—Creat.-account, VII, rev. 20, 21 bans&(-a-an), fifty (in 
number). Sarg. Cylinder 35 (45) Sargon speaks of 350 a-an 
mal-ki la-bi-ru (-u)-te sa el-la-mu-u-a be-lu-ut (mftfc) 
Assur i-pu-su-ma. Cambyses 334, 7-8 kaspa a-an 12 
ma-na slm ( am61tu ) N., money to the amount of twelve minas , 
the prize for N. AV. 25 quotes kaspu a-an 11 ma-na 18 
TU = amounting to eleven minas and eighteen shekels; suluppu 
a-an 5 GUR-MES: dates amounting to five bushels. Strass- 
maier, Liverpool 83, 9 kaspu a-an § ma-na, etc.; while 16, 
5 kaspu ’a 10 ma-na and often. See KB., Vol. IV, pp. 316, 
318, 11. 7, 11.—Nabd. 243, 13 kaspu a' 1 man£; 326,6; 655, 
5 kaspu a-an, etc.— It appears, then, that the original form 
was ina (or ana) ftn, written for brevity’s sake ta-a-an; that 
the c. st. a-an alone was used also; and that in later years arose 
the still shorter 'a or a’, resulting from a-an. 

a-an jedenfalls im sp&teron Babylonisch kem ungelesenes Idoogramm war, sondern mit- 
gelesen ward. Baa beweist das im Babyionischen damit wechselnde 1 (lies wohl a’), das 
lautgesetzlich alterom an entsprechen kann (see Jensen in ZA Vol. VII, pp. 177 *q.). Siehe 
fdrs Assyrische z. B. Johns, Deeds, No. 436, rev. 9; No. 302, obv. 6, u. No. 612, rev. 1. Ja, auch 
gerade ftir X ta-a-an=,;e X erscheint eine Form ohne n. Ueber eine ev. Bedeutungje 
fQr ta-a-an babe ich mir noch kein Urteil bilden kOnnen.” 

22 See KB.. Vol. VI (1), pp. 499, 500; on kasbu, or KAS-BU, see DAL., 414, and add: 
Kugler, ZA ., Vol. XV, pp. 383 sqq.; also ZA., Vol. XVIII, p. 82. 

23 Some kind of measure (of capacity), etc. 
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These notes are based on material shortly to be published as 
Part 18 of the Concise Dictionary of the Assyrian Language . 
This part, it is hoped, will complete a work which was begun 
more than eighteen years ago. The first materials were gathered 
in 1885 by the author, then the principal, and shortly afterward, 
the only contributor to the proposed Johns Hopkins Assyrian 
Glossary , announced in 1886 by Professor Haupt, the Director 
of the Semitic Seminar of the Johns Hopkins University. The 
plan of such a dictionary, compiled and edited by students of 
Assyriology in America, as well as the original plan of the 
Glossary, was formulated by that brilliant scholar, whom other 
duties, unfortunately, prevented from bringing out the work him¬ 
self. After devoting upwards of seven years to the collection 
and classification of materials, including not only the texts them¬ 
selves but also the commentaries and other philological work, 
elucidating and explaining obscure and difficult passages of these 
texts, the author began publication in 1893, some four years 
after the Johns Hopkins Assyrian Glossary had been officially 
and definitely abandoned. To the publication of this lexicon the 
author has given, during the years 1893 to 1903, all the time 
that editorial work on official publications and other duties at 
the University of Chicago permitted him to devote. This fact 
will account for the seemingly slow progress in bringing out the 
successive parts of the dictionary, which now will be speedily 
completed, the author having given all his time to this work 
during the last twelve months. 

The dictionary, originally announced to comprise eight parts, 
has grown, since its initial number, to more than twice this size, 
owing to the fact that new material was constantly added to the 
collection at the author’s disposal when Part 1 was published in 
1894. 

Of the deficiencies and shortcomings, of the errors and mis¬ 
takes—both printer’s and author’s—no one is more painfully 
cognizant than the author. Just and unbiased criticism, how¬ 
ever severe, has always been welcome; for therefrom an author 
will benefit more freely and learn more readily, than from ful¬ 
some, unscholarly praise and too ready assent. 

As soon as Part 18 is published, the author will publish the 
large amount of new material which, collected during the course 
of publication, could not be incorporated in the earlier parts and, 
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to some extent—in the case of very recent material, such as that 
published in the excellent edition of The Code of ffammurabi by 
Professor Robert Francis Harper—not even in the later parts. 
This supplement-volume will contain also the list of corrections 
to Parts 1-18. 

The author welcomes additions and corrections which perusers 
of his dictionary may see fit to send him, either directly or by 
way of publication in some journal. As heretofore, credit will 
be given to every contribution, or correction, sent him. Several 
scholars in England and in France, notably the Rev. C. H. W. 
Johns, Lecturer in Assyriology in Queens’ College, Cambridge, 
England, have voluntarily sent him new and important material 
for the supplement-volume, and have promised further instal¬ 
ments in the near future. The author begs leave to express his 
appreciation and sincere thanks for such scholarly generosity and 
interest. 

Note. —P. 189 of this Journal (Vol. XX), footnote 10, read Ninrag 
(= Ninib) instead of Nimrag. 
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ETHIOPIC MANUSCRIPTS FROM THE COLLECTION 
OF WILBERFORCE EAMES. 


By Edgar J. Goodspeed, 

The University of Chicago. 

Not a few gentlemen in America have of late years interested 
themselves in the collection of oriental manuscripts, and among 
these a number of Ethiopic manuscripts have found their way 
into American libraries, public and private. It was my good 
fortune last autumn to become acquainted with such a private 
collection, through the courtesy of its possessor, Mr. Wilberforce 
Eames, of the New York Public Library. It seems desirable that 
some account of the Ethiopic manuscripts, five in number, in the 
collection of Mr. Eames should be presented to workers in 
Ethiopic and in kindred fields. 

I. 

Parchment, foil. 140, double colums, three hands of different 
periods, with slight additions by a fourth, pictures in color, inks 
black and red, oriental binding of stout boards covered with 
tooled brown leather. Probably of the seventeenth century. 
Leaves measure cm. 18 X 21, and are arranged in fifteen quires, of 
which the first has five single leaves, the fourth, fifth and ninth, 
eight each, the tenth, twelve, the fifteenth, nine, and the others, 
ten each. In the first quire, foil. 1-5, which is written by the 
first hand, and made of thick but soft parchment, the lines run 
from 21 to 27 to the column. The second part of the manuscript, 
quires 2-10, foil. 6-91, is written in an earlier hand on tougher 
parchment, with 16 lines to the column. The third part, quires 
11-15, foil. 92-140, is in a still earlier hand, with 20 lines to the 
column. A fourth hand, later than the second and third, but 
perhaps not later than the first, has added a few lines at the end 
of Part 1 and of Part 2. Frequent references in the first part to 
Kldana Maryam and his family show that that part of the manu¬ 
script was written for him. Walda Maryam appears as the owner 
in the second part, but the name of Kldana Maryam has been 
added in some places. In the third part Fesha Krestos, Patro- 
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mya, and their son, Walda Rufa’el, are mentioned, but here the 
names of Tsadala Maryam 1 and his son, Kidana Maryam, have 
been added. The older parts of the codex thus belonged origi¬ 
nally to different owners, and coming later into the possession of 
Kidana Maryam had what is now the first part prefixed to them. 
A paper fly-leaf inside the first cover reports that the manuscript 
was part of the spoils taken after the overthrow of King Theodore, 
and was brought from Abyssinia to France by a French officer 
who participated in the expedition against him. 2 It doubtless 
came, like the great collection secured by the British Museum in 
1868, from Magdala. 

The principal contents, after the prefatory part, are discourses 
for the festivals of the angels Mika'el and Rufa’el. The first 
part, foil . 1 to 5, is clearly of later origin than parts 2 and 3, and 
reflects a time when Kidana Maryam had become the possessor 
of the manuscript. Colored pictures of the Virgin and angels, in 
the crude Abyssinian style, occupy the verso of fol. 1 and both 
sides of fol. 2. The writing begins with a hymn to Mika’el, fol. 
3, recto , as follows:® 

nfitf* : JW1: (DWti# S (DOD^n - - j nyfiXi: MF 9 : X-flA s h. 

S h s aotiMi i cm i X41 s X7t: Ahlh s .e+h * i A.*? : AA 

XfcAh s Mft : nfrAfrth : IVY : a>ACh s Xfttf® s X^lXfW s X4.CW s V 
hh : fldht s RPV *: Wtt s 7°ftA \ \ s s <£ QX(i : *10 

JP7° s X+Afl*: AA741Cth : h.« s °YCt9° ; : thA s 7 £"1?* : 

7-fld : aoxrt . AXCS : i¥A+ : A0"7th s a )At : aoWl \ a>At s °9C 
s s s Mfioo i 9A7* ; A'Tfi: On the recto of fol. 4, a new para¬ 
graph begins: s M : axnjut s '• Hfl s Z : A 

ao s I a) J OHt s OA* s +HW s AOA* s Af’XAtl : bttC * [aihkk* s] 
A.+ s (/oZ. 4, verso) Xh^ : <0CXA I : t\°YS aKf 1 * After 

i Walda RufiVel aud Tsadala Maryam seem ( fol. 5, recto) to have been the same indi¬ 
vidual, through whom Kidana Maryam thus inherited Part 3 from his grandfather. 

*“0e manuscrit provient du colonel GaUy-Passebosc, tu6 par les Canaqoes de la Nou- 
veUe Cal6donie, on 1X78. Cet offlcier avait fait partie de l’exp6dition anglaise contre le roi 
Th6odoros et il s’6tait empar6, lors de la d6faite de ce prince, du tapis sur lequel il faisait ses 
priferes, de son bouclier. et de ce manuscrit." Other Ethiopic manuscripts secured at the 
same time were presented by this officer to the Bibliothfeque nationals; cf. Zotenberg, 
Catalogue, No. 70, a manuscript once owned, like this one. by Kidana Maryam. On the 
influence of the expedition above mentioned in the diffusion of Ethiopic manuscript*, cf. 
W. Wright, Catalogue of the Ethiopic Manuscripts in the British Museum, p. iii. This 
manuscript is noticed in Maisonneuve’s (Mental Catalogue, 6, No. 6569 (1881), and 5, No. 
6941 (1892). 

3 The Ethiopic texts in the foUowing pages are printed uncorrected, precisely as they 
appear in the manuscripts. 

*om. rubr. ex errore. 
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an account of the saint’s appearances to Joshua the son of Nun 
(Nawe), and to Dorotheus and his wife : the final para¬ 
graph concludes as follows, fol. 5, verso: : RA1: XA : M» a* 

4-: AR 1 *®®* 8 8 8 QffD^>rt¥t 8 ®»7*F 8 AX7H.A-fldvC 8 

Jflft b JOflRArl 5 s AHA:: [‘T.'tXX 1 s] A.t s n»AXftf s s AA7 

•ACttl* s h.« s «7C^ s <Dk& : +HA s yjR®??* s 7-flZ s ' r 7Ci > ^ D :: A7 
A®® s 7A7" 8 A <7 X7 s a»A*S7 s A^h-7 s A.£h-7 *. 

The second part, foil. 6, redo, to 90, verso, contains the Der- 
sana Mika’el, together with other discourses on the Baint and 
accounts of forty of his miracles. It is divided by the rubric 
into forty-six divisions. 

I. Dersana Mika’el, fol. 6, redo, to fol. 18, verso. It begins, 

fol. 6, redo, JtCAl: s HHA s s 7A 9° s Aft®® s X-fl s 

s <vaD~l 4 .li ; frs.ft : X Ay°Ati ss ,£CA7 s <H>A.+ 8 ®® AXtlA" s ®l 
UX : CXA®»* s A2.M+ s rt®7,a s A'T-y'l s ®®XXh s u»C7IPfl®* : rt-flCy 
Vo»-/7 v XA s A"0*01 s AKA s XAA* * ®®+7*AX s AH®®* s X3A s X®® JijP 
id- s fc.£fl® s ®»7A4- s AX7H.A s : Hftfc(fc)y D s JtA s XXAf s 
1 s <n>xxtit: y'/hdt s xa s £*<,1®* s xyin s X7HA-advC s Az.e-x 
I s s ♦S-AI s AXA s £®CA* : <W®t s HA7A7° ss : X^iU- s # 

A s Aft+y»«C <• »A» 8 ZH. 8 £ftXX s A» s y»/hZ+ * 

2-5. Miracles of Mika’el, fol. 18, verso, to fol. 22, verso, 
beginning I'Ay’AA* s AA.+ s i®AXlit 8 ‘T.’lXX s 

6. Supplication of Mika’el, foil. 22, verso, to 24, verso, begin¬ 
ning, fol. 22, verso, Aft®® s X7H.A (corr.) s -ArtvC s ^®A*fl 8 A7RTW* s 
M# s ny D Xfc<ri* i HXltlh-ft s Tit s OATIh s 7R-AS s o®R-<f)£ s t 
s AX7+ s AAf : A®l*iXX s A.*®®* s At7-7» a A«V£ s AXhtth s H£ 
*IA*A a A®® 8 1 © X AAu*C+ s ®CT- v <d*-AX s AM s HAA«7 jPA" s ®RA* 
+ s :s 

7-10. Miracles of Mika’el, foil. 24, verso, to 31, redo, intro 
duced as above. 

II. Exhortation for the commemoration of the seven guardian 
angels, 1 foil. 31, redo, to 35, redo, beginning, fol. 31, redo, fly* 
0* s H-Xh®®* s /hun s hCAtjPl s «n><yX£*»-}* - m®Drf,,£.7»<n X^ft 
tlXft s 7-dd s tW *tCa» s ©Ati-AC s A7A*®®* s AXA* s S A.*» 8 ®®AXh* s 
*7*7 s X.ay-AXH®®*:: 

12-20. Miracles of Mika’el, foil. 35, redo, to 47, verso, with a 
preface beginning, fol. 35, redo, Aft®® s /“AA s HA s X Ay®Ah 8 7 

1 om. rubr, ex errore. 

2 Cf. Wright, Catalogue , No. CCXXVI, 2, where the angels number nine, and the opening 
words are not quite the same. 
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®T1: MAkt : X7H.A-ArivC : Afr<fi .£: ft? : tUftth : rt®»AAh :h 
Q*C : s Atfl" 1 ■. ! ®®AX<h>t s tlflAfO 1 : M: (DA 1 : 

s 7414-: HoM s ®7CjP^° s A1A®®: 1A7“: J*I1:: 

21. Discourse for the 12th of Tafesas, /oW. 47, verso, to 53, 
recto, 1 beginning, fol. 47, verso. Oft*®: A*A: : ®*®1ifl: ® 

«®1AA J : *AA ; X A^-Ah : A*®0- s Hit s H-Atio®*: AJ>H-A s ®AJt*"0*: 
H-Ah®®*: Xrt s tM*: ®flt: 1A7® 4 s ®XlAt: XA s Drtm-h®®* s 
®-0+ : mi!. p>j»m.C : h«® s tX*®* s 2£A : s ®®»lhZ s H7 

•Ad: X7H.A<ArivC : h®»: tC *.: OAt s ®7.»»XA : etc. 

22-43. Miracles of Mika’el, foil. 43, recto, to 73, recto. 

44. Discourse of Timothy of Jerusalem, foil. 73, recto, to 81, 

recto, beginning AA«® : A-A: ®®AJf : , <®1AA : Hi) \ X s Jtr 

CAT : H-AO-0 : ®tJS.A : AA : A°7t9>ll i AAA : HA.K-AA.7 0 : H^A: AX 
It s ®lhAA : A# : ®»AX»lt: 7A& : tAJ°C : ®®»ltoC ; ®AXlt s t 
A.A ; ®1JC.A»: ®®¥t& : X7H.A4MvC : tAAl : HA7®1: AX7H.XI: ®«® 
je-SAI: A?A-A : hCAtA : ®A£ : X7tLA-Arf*C : AAA®> : X7H.A4rtvC : 
A**!:: 

45. Discourse of John, bishop of Akuesum, 4 foil. 81, recto, to 
88, recto, beginning AA®® s A*A : ®®k£ : ®®UA ; tAA s X A^®A 
h : JtCtn i Hfc*.A : ‘'T.hA.A s At: ®®AXtot: HAM : CPI : A**l v f 
*h!A : AAA : HUttO-Sr 9 s t-S^X ; Aftt s hCAt.fl; At: ®l*A.A s ®jp 
AtC* s ■AH'Sl: AoitoA s tA5®*C: I® X 

46. Miracle of Mika’el, foil. 88, recto, to 90, verso, concluding 
as follows : ®Alt®»-L; h®>: tAAAP : h®» s £C*Xhfl®- s ®jPJtt»h 
a®*: \aoj»ict i AA£*)1 : A*A 9 : At: X7"il> : AA®11 ■> ®AA-A; C 
tX : AAA®*: lAX" s A'll <• ®AAtl 4 •> v (Later hand and ink) AX 
Art s 01AA.A s At: m»AXtit s fltA s A7-ACh: ft« : tn tC£9 0 : 

The third part (foil. 92, recto, to 139, recto ) contains the dis¬ 
course of St. John Chrysostom on the Archangel Rufa’el, with 
the miracles of Rufa’el.' It is divided by the rubric into thirteen 
parts, as follows: 

1. The discourse of St. John Chrysostom for the festival of 
the angel Rufa’el, foil. 92, recto, to 108, verso, beginning AA®® : 
A-A : axo^A: ®o» IaA s tAA : J A^Atl: JtCAl s HtAA : fVhlA : A 
L i ®Ct s Ht?7d ; ttVli : WA s t-ftTlTljP v H£tlA-A s AA7A : t 
AA : 4-4-A.A : At: ®»AXht: t-AA?ll- : tOtb : S”AA: Ct6i.ll -: Gr 
ih i hCAtA ; kTCrf : A1A®» : 1A^* s A®*! * £Q >: Hit: JtCAf s A 

i Cf. Wright, Catalogue , No. CCXIX, 2. a • repeated by mistake. 

8 QJ om. * Cf. Wright, Catalogue , No. CCXIX, 8, 

6Cy. Wright, Catalogue , Nos. CCXXV, 3; CCXXYIII, 2; CCXXIX, 1. 
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otAt i Old : : atXHH : X7H.A-flrtvC : ft**F : ft-drht; ofltXHH: X 

I7y* : ®»S#Cff: X7H.A-fldvC : XVd>9>h : ®AC*&PA : ®*yPUfH : 
YbM> i XQrl?ao> •. trotp<f>^, . X7H.A-C1 dvC : A®» s u»<Vrt*: A®CA: lA-A : 
Hm-Xt s A7-**7: 0-4-tl ; 171*14-: A®>XA)l : AX£ : 4-4-XX : X* i ®»AX 

:: (1H^ i fflflyjtC : fflOft 1 : H i h® i A-fljPJUJ-: HXht s OX 
1+ s Hhu»+ s X9°5 (corr.) £A*: XA-A* ; ®+4T7d : *iAA: 6X7+ : XV 
&>rtl i aJXCf&Ptl i (DtPPhVh i YbJ» i A (HP®*: ®>du5 i ®1C :: 70-: 
JfXfc®**: etc. 

2. Miracles of Rufa’el, foil. 108, verso, to 112, verso, begin¬ 
ning : Xjup-t: 00*0 : ®fl»7W : hXA®*: H7-fld : VX9*& : 

A# s ®>AXti* : RArf!: ®Ad»rF s ®fMlA<rih s ?0A-: yftA : <?*£».«■: 
¥>"di: hCn+ft ; RT£?y°f : ®yftA : G*6L0’: AiHA : tiCAtXl: A«7 
AjP7 : A9A®» • 9Ay : A "Si ■> 

3. Miracles of Rufa’el, foil. 112, verso, to 127, verso, begin¬ 
ning 4T0*: W/b? : Atl®**: A^®-? : ¥4tAl: ^A : H74II : HA : 4> 
4-A.X s A®*: +X.I® : ®-ftt: At: * hm’Im.Vh i YbJ" : H+®»ftA*: AA 

•ncyy: n®** : ®xx * 

4—11. Miracles of Rufa’el, foil. 128, recto, to 136, recto, intro¬ 
duced with tAyAIh : AA.# : i^AAiit: 4*4-XX : 

12. Hymn to Rufa’el, foil. 136, recto, to 138, verso, beginning 

AAy : AHhd : fty h : +R®-f»: H*.R®» 1 AAA : AyAh: A*y : XlAA: 
f-Aaof. : ft®» v 4-4-A.X ; yXtt: ®®AhL : A7®» * 

13. Hymn to Rufa’el, foil. 138, verso, to 139, recto, beginning 

7d¥+ i A7#*: A&X i H7*TI : yA«y*l v 4-4-A.X : X# : "IXA£ : ®»X 
All v ; #^®» : AyAto v and concluding, fol. 138, r erso, 

A«l!: RfrW: AAC7 : 1A : AyAh : XA-X * ®«7Aml+h : H¥jPX 4- 4-4- 
XX : X# : hVi : ®TlX •> ®0Adv s «•« : Xyf>X I A G*6{fol. 139, 
rccfo)th s ffj-ih i hCft+ft : ATCyf s ®A®X£®>*: ®X.R : 4-4-XX : 
(Later hand and ink) AAC9 : X7H.A : l¥rt : 7-flCh : AAA : “VCjP 
y ; 0®XX : tiAl: ®7Cfy : A#fl : ®AA1P : X®»h* : J"?: ®Hi¥ 
A ■ A7-04*: h-Ai: ®VCjP y : ®-flXX*F : h-flCt: >"AX s 

II. 

Parchment, foil. 142, single columns until the third recto of 
the thirteenth quire, from which point the writing is in double 
columns. There are twenty-five lines to the column. The inks 
are black and red, the binding an oriental one of boards and 
brown leather. The leaves measure cm. 12 X 17.5. They are 
arranged in fourteen quires, numbered in the upper left hand 
corner of the first recto, besides a prefatory quire, left blank. 
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The prefatory quire contains two double leaves, the others five 
double leaves each, except the sixth, which has four. The manu¬ 
script has been assigned to the sixteenth century, but is probably 
not earlier than the beginning of the eighteenth. It was bought 
of Maisonneuve, Paris. 1 The character of the hand and the 
quality of the binding and parchment make it a manuscript of 
unusual excellence. A small mirror was once set inside the back 
cover, as was frequently the case with small Ethiopic manuscripts, 
but it has been removed. Bits of silk thread, knotted in the 
outer margins, serve to mark the beginnings of various parts. 
The whole is enclosed in a mabdar, or envelope, of soft leather. 
The manuscript contains the Psalms, the biblical prayers and 
songs, the Song of Songs, and the Weddase Maryam. 

1. The Psalms, 151 in number, foil. 1, redo , to 103, verso, 

beginning <n>Htflh£ : : 7ft ii a^At^-dX : : frljP 

t v : ¥&jPt: apaoxX • d^ht:] WA# s Wilt: 1 s 

tfMAtit v tnjt : Mtfc : yft: A-JP :: ¥*i ia \ : anty :s 

Tlao'C : HOTt i\ 

2. The biblical songs and prayers, i fflJPt: foil. 103, 

verso , to 114, verso. These are the songs and prayers of Moses 
(3), Hannah, Hezekiah, Manasseh, Jonah, Azariah, the Three 
Children (2), Habakkuk, Isaiah, the Virgin Mary, Zacharias, and 
Simeon—fifteen in all. 

3. The Song of Songs, a°ihM : : Ufl^Xt : HAA*7°7 •> 

foil. 114, verso , to 121, redo , beginning s dAA0®1*: 

4. The Weddase Maryam s Hid'd : s H* 

C41 s » and HAfdt : hCfttjPl s foil. 121, redo , to 131, 

redo. 

5. Encomium upon the Mother of the Lord, foil. 131, redo, 

to 135, t'erso, beginning a’-XA* : : Afl®* : AA£V£ : : 

<0*100*: A-flAit \ etc. There are a few lines, left incomplete, on 
the redo and verso of fol. 136, while foil. 137 and 138 are blank. 
The writing in the last part of the manuscript (foil. 121-136) is 
in double columns, with twenty-five lines to the column. 

III. 

Paper, foil. 81, single columns, two hands probably of the 
eighteenth century, one picture in color, inks black and glossy 

i The manuscript is noticed in Maisonneuve's Catalogue , 6, No. 6954 (1892). 
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red, oriental binding of brown leather. Leaves measure cm. 11 
X 15.5. They are gathered in nine quires, the first, a prefatory 
one, left blank, having originally ten single leaves, of which three 
have been cut out. The second, third, and ninth quires contain 
eight single leaves each, the others (fourth to eighth) ten each. 
In numbering, the blank prefatory quire is disregarded, and 
quires 2 to 7 are numbered 1 to 6, in Ethiopic numerals placed 
at the top of the first recto of the quire. The writing is in single 
columns of eleven lines each. The manuscript was bought of 
Maisonneuve, Paris. 1 It contains the Weddase Maryam. Except 
for certain modern notices in French and English on the first 
recto, the prefatory quire is blank. The writing begins on the 
first recto of quire 2. The manuscript was made for Walda 
Mika’el. It contains the Weddase Maryam and encomiums and 
hymns to the Virgin. 

1. The Weddase Maryam, foil . 1, redo , to 40, recto , beginning 

a*XM : AA7HA*! s "HCS9* : a>A*+ ; Ay°At! : H£*HW1 : 00At: A 

: L&A s etc. The six portions for the other days of the week 
follow, the last being that for the Christian Sabbath, AA1* : Alfl 
v (/. 0A1* : Alfll* s) IlCAtjPl •> foil . 35, verso , to 40, recto. 

2. The encomium upon our Lady Maryam (foil. 40, recto , to 

56, verso , beginning s WAf : Hti£ : (D-X&Y : AX7HXf> : 

"?Cjpy° : I: RZW : adth? : Wk : y°AA : 7-Od- v 

A ; aiMhk : A*A*>: *A 9° : A"X7 s s awiOO* : A^ifo*; atOrC 

: Al+R : *0 CYl •> etc. as in No. II, in Brit. Mus. Orient. 
535, No. 7, 2 etc. 

3. The hymn to the Queen of Heaven, foil. 56, verso , to 60, 

verso, beginning A^ArtiV \ : As (fol. 57, recto ) 

Oid-AI" : 0**101 : ^l^Xt: : dMi \ ICS 9° ; as in Brit. 

Mus. Orient. 539, No. 7, a. 9 

4. Hymn to Maryam, 4 foil. 61, recto, to 64, verso , beginning 

dtt°9A s (D09°AC : AA-IK : dOA : AH : <d\od s A-*+ : a>a* Or A i °HC 
S9° s A17ti ; A*Atf®ttL s IVA * 

5. Hymn to Maryam, 5 foil. 64, verso , to 70, verso, beginning 

1 The manuscript is noticed in Maisonneuve's Oi'iental Catalogue , 5, No. 5560 (1880), and 
in 6, No. 6943 (1892). as 44 Homilies et pridres de St. Ephrem sur la Vierge.” 

2 Wright, Catalogue of Ethiopic Manuscripts in the British Museum , p. 74. 

3 Ibid., p. 78. 

♦ As in Brit. Mus. Orient ., 578, 574, etc.; Wright, Catalogue. Nos. CLXXXV1II, 26; 
CLXXXIX, 8, etc. 

3 As in Brit. Mus. Orient ., 641, 648; Add. 24188, etc; Wright, Catalogue , Nos. LXXX c, 
LXXXVI a, XCV o, etc. 
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AC'IC'lt: fhtLG : AG*<?+ s A«A : A«7* : AML+ : 9*ih& : fiXt: 
en lC£!r s iM£ i at s Hf Xat-JS * The closing lines are as fol¬ 
lows, fol. 70, verso: AX7HX*? : "ICSV s US :*if s (corr.) A741C 
h : a>X.£ : aV\k& : a>y°AA : RrfiAO- i MS \ Mibb : * •> * XA>41<fa s ft 
;Wl : Ay°X Here the writing breaks off abruptly. Foil. 71 to 
74 are blank, except for a crude picture {foil. 73, verso, 74, recto) 
representing the Virgin receiving the adoration of a man, prob¬ 
ably the Walda Mlka’el for whom the manuscript was made. A 
Walda Mika’el is mentioned in an eighteenth century manuscript 
in the British Museum, 1 and the same person may be meant. 

IV. 

Paper, foil . 204, cm. 12.5 X 18.5, single columns, nineteen 
lines, inks black and red, thirteen quires, of eight double leaves 
each, except quires 8 and 9, which have seven each. The quires 
are numbered at the upper left hand corner of the first recto, 
except the concluding quire, which was not used. Probably of 
the eighteenth century. The paper is oriental, thick and glossy, 
with an arrangement of three crescents as the most frequent 
water-mark. The binding is of dark brown leather. The manu¬ 
script was bought of Maisonneuve, Paris. 2 It contains the 
Psalms and the biblical songs and prayers. 

1. The Psalms, 151 in number, foil. 1 (3), recto , to 168, 

verso. After a blank fly-leaf attached to the first quire, the 
Psalms were begun on the first recto of the first quire and again 
on the second redo, but on both the writing was almost imme¬ 
diately broken off, on account of errors made. A third start 
was made on fol. 3, recto, as follows: la : s 

7 v ao (corr.) H<m-C : HWt:: 7A>: A\P * 410-0 : 4lXA s H/LM i (iV 

: tan * 

2. The biblical songs and prayers—Moses (3), Hannah, 
Hezekiah, Manasseh, Jonah, Azariah, the Three Children (2), 
Habakkuk, Isaiah, our Lady Mary, Zacharias, Simeon, fifteen in 
all— foil. 169, recto, to 188, verso. They begin 

* : aiftfr 1? 5 A0**A> :: I i 7A41^ : AX7HA41<dv>C : ftOvfi : HtA41rfi * 
fol. 169, recto. A thirteenth quire, unnumbered, of sixteen blank 
leaves (eight double leaves), concludes the book. 

i Wright. Catalogue , No. CCXVIII. 

* The manuscript is noticed in Maisonneuve’s Oriental Catalogue , 5. No. &575 (1880), and 
6, No. 0953 (1892). 
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V. 

Paper, foil. 236, single columns until fol. 202 ; from that point 
double columns to the end. Inks blue and red as far as fol. 231; 
foil. 232 to 236, black and red. Leaves measure cm. 13.5 X 19.5, 
with sixteen or seventeen lines to the column {foil. 1-231, six¬ 
teen; foil. 232-36, seventeen). The manuscript was purchased 
from Luzac, London, and had previously belonged to Joseph 
Barclay, Bishop of Jerusalem, whose book-plate is still inside the 
first cover. The first fly-leaf contains the following note: “Pre¬ 
sented by a Monk of the Abyssinian Convent, Jerusalem, April 
6th, 1868. J. B.” 1 The date of the manuscript itself is prob¬ 
ably not much earlier, perhaps about the middle of the nineteenth 
century. It is bound in red, with pasteboard covers and leather 
back. It contains the Psalms, the biblical Bongs and prayers, the 
Song of Songs, the Weddase Maryam, and the Anaphora of 
Dioscorus. 

1. The Psalms, 151 in number, foil. 1, recto , to 175, recto , 

beginning aoUavd • • *<n>A& • 7ft :: : WBt : (DptC 

4 : t: H*RZ ; JM/t: \ jPt * tm : rtH-rt- v ¥*t 

ia : mWi s n ao-nav^O : IMS* : YA, s A-jP :: 

2. The biblical songs and prayers—Moses (3), Hannah, Heze- 

kiah, Manasseh, Jonah, Azariah, the Three Children (2), Habak- 
kuk, Isaiah, our Lady Maryam, Zacharias, Simeon—fifteen in 
all— foil. 175, verso, to 192, recto —beginning : ffLP* : <0 

Rfr* s rt:: : AA7HA-(lrh,C : fttWh s HtA-Odi * fol. 175, 

verso. 

3. The Song of Songs, foil. 192, verso , to 201, verso , begin¬ 
ning : Hm-AI* : ; WO*:: 

Fol. 202 is left blank. 

4. The Weddase Maryam, foil. 203, recto , to 222, vei*so, begin¬ 
ning {D-Xbv s AA7HA* : "YCST* : a>A*+ : s AAA 

t: A*.£ :: \ A7H.A : etc. The Weddase for the other days 

of the week—u'A'ft : dOrO : that'll i 7C*fl : : and A1A* : hCft 

tjPl :—follow. 

5. The encomium upon our Lady the Virgin Maryam, foil. 

222, verso , to 232, recto , beginning a*JStl>Y : AA7HA*f: i 

aiCST 0 : o>A<+ : A^Atl * *^A* : <04100* : etc. 

1 The manuscript thus came into Dr. Barclay's hands in the course of his earlier 
residence in Jerusalem, 1861-70. He returned as bishop in 1881, and died in the same 
year. 
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6. The Anaphora of Dioscorus, 1 foil. 232, recto, to 236, recto, 
beginning Ah-tt: ♦‘■CA’l: HfrJfcft : IfCfl : RA-F : aHldtVP : W 

A*: y»ftft,» : AM®> ; s A"* - ! ;! XS”*.£a» : 9ft7° s ®Xftti : AM 
9° : Otr t X7H.A-ftdvC : trtV'XA* 4 It ends ffth s IRCtf : ®tfth : 
f9®t: ffth : ?*®>0AX s AM®> s 1A9" : ff'il * A Hit? ; XjC* : ffl s ♦ 
<A»: ihVCjt^ i AX v /of. 236, recto. The Weddase and the Ana¬ 
phora are written in double columns, and the latter in black ink, 
with>the ordinary occasional use of red. In the Anaphora letters 
and numbers frequently appear, finely written between the lines, 
perhaps as guides in reading or chanting. 

* Cf. Wright, Catalogue of the Bthiopic Manuscript s in the British Museum , pp. 89-91. 
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LIST OF PROPER NAMES IN THE ANNALS OF 

aSurbanipal. 

V BAWLINSON, PLATES I-X. 

By Stephen Langdon, B.D., Ph.D., 

Columbia University. 


The following list of proper names is one which was made 
by the writer in connection with his edition of this important 
inscription for the Semitic Study Series edited by Gottheil and 
Jastrow, 1 which appears as the second number of that series. No 
other Assyrian inscription is quite so full of historical and geo¬ 
graphical information, and the list of names in it is invaluable to 
one who is studying the history of Western Asia. 

I am well aware that many others have started lists of their 
own, and two scholars—Delitzsch and Hilprecht—intend to 
publish dictionaries of proper names. These, however, have 
been delayed so long that it may not be impertinent to publish 
important lists for the use of workers who have not time to make 
such lists for themselves. It is to be hoped that all future 
editions of inscriptions will contain such lists. 


Abiba’al, son of Jakinltt, 2, 82. 

Abijatu, an Arabian general; the son of Te’ru. He and his brother 
Aimu were in command of the Arabian army sent by the king 
U&ti* (1) to help Sammuges. Later he was made king of Arabia in 
place of U&ti (2), but rebelled against Assyria. He was finally sur¬ 
rounded and captured, 7, 97 ff. 

Abimilku, son of Jakinlfl, q. v., 2, 84. 

Adi-jft, wife of U&tr, captured by A. in the invasion of l£edar. U&ti’ 
intrusted her to the king Ammuladi after his own defeat, 8, 24. 
Called queen of Arabia, K 2802, II, 1 ff. The name is evidently a 
compound of rnH,“rejoice,” and the name of a deity ia'u , Hebrew 
“Y&hwe”: cf. Khadlja, wife of Mohammed. 

Aduni-ba’al, son of Jakinlfl, q . t\, 2, 82. “My lord is Baal.” 

Agbarina, a city of Elam which joined Bit-Imbi in flight from A. in 
661, 7, 63. 

Ab&rrfl, "“‘Aharrl, West land, mentioned as near l£edar, 8 , 16. 


i “ Semitic Study Series.” No. II, The Annals of AshurbanipaU Leiden: late E. J. Brill, 

1908. 
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A bi-mil ku, “my brother is king,” son of Jakinlti, q. t\, 2, 84. 

Abnu, a city in Egypt ruled by Buknanni’pu, 1,102. 

AbsSru, king of the Mannai, against whom A. without apparent provo¬ 
cation advanced in 665. Slain by his followers at Ishtaltu, whither 
he had fled, 2,126 ff. 

Aimu, son of Te’ru, an Arabian in command of the forces of U&ti’, 
king of Arabia, at the time of the confederacy of Sammuges, 7, 97. 
He was captured in battle and flayed at Nineveh, 10, 5, 9.19. 

A^abu, city on the Persian Gulf which joined the confederacy of 
Sammuges, 3, 98. 

Akkadft, Central Babylonia, including Babylon, mentioned as distinct 
from Chaldea, 3, 97, Sumer and Akkad, 6, 8, 7, 92. 

Akkfl, a city in Arabia near Ustl. Captured and its inhabitants horri¬ 
bly mutilated by A. on his return from Arabia in 660, 9, 122. 

Algariga, a city in Elam, captured by A. in 662, 5, 43. 

Ammani, v. Bit-Ammani, 7, HO. 

Ammankasipar, an Elamite deity, 6, 34. 

Ammuladu, king of £edar, who waged war on the n,4t Abarrl, and 
whose land was therefore invaded by A. An ally of U&ti’, king of 
Arabia. He was captured and chained like a dog in Nineveh, 8, 
15 ff. 

Anu, a deity who sits with BSl and Bftlit in council, 9, 77. 

Anzakar of Tapapa, a city in Elam, 7, 62. 

Apaksina, an Elamite deity, 6, 40. 

Apparu, a place in Arabia where A. found a well of water in his expe¬ 
dition against Abijatu. 

Arabu, mat Arabi, land of Arabia, 7, 83; ““Arubu, var., Aribi, 
9, 71. 

Aramu, var., Arumu, 3, 98, a country adjacent to Babylonia, men¬ 
tioned as continuous with Chaldea. 

Aranziase, a city in Elam, 7, 65. 

Arba-ilu, “City of the four gods.” Home of one of the Ishtars, 1,16. 

Arrabu, a name occurring in the name of the Elamite city Bit- 
Arrabi. 

Arwad, an island city in the Mediterranean Sea ruled by Jakinltt, and 
later by his son Aziba’al, 2, 63, 89; cf. Ezekiel 27, 8. 

Assur, land of Assyria. Asur, the deity, chief in the Assyrian 
pantheon called Nun-Nam-Nir = rubh-etelltltu; called sadfl 
rabft, 8 , 2, an epithet of the Babylonian B6l in the Izdubar Epic. 

Atarsamajain, a nomad tribe of Arabia plundered by A. in his expe¬ 
dition against Nabataea, 8 , 112. 

Azalia, a city of Arabia in the land of Mas, 8 , 108. A place where A. 
stopped on his return from the expedition to Nabataea, 8, 119. Said 
to be about 60 miles from the Atarsamajain, 8 , 122. 

Azftran, a city in Arabia at which a battle was fought between A. and 
LW: the passage in which it occurs is not clear (7, 108), and it may 
be a city of Assyria where Gira the pest god was worshiped. 
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Aziba’al, sou of Jakinltl, king of Arwad, who was placed over his 
father’s kingdom by A., 2, 82; cf. bSTfct in Phoenician names. 

Ba’lu, var. Ba’al, a king of Tyre, who was besieged and reduced to 
extremities by A. Gave his daughters to A. as concubines and his 
son as a slave, 2, 49. 

Ba’albanunu, “Baal is gracious,” son of Jakinltl, q. v., 2, 84. 

Ba’al-iasubu, son of Jakinltl, q. r., 2, 83; cf. Punic bSTJT* CIS. f 159, 
3. “ Baal abides.” 

Ba’almaluku, “Bel is king,” son of Jakinltl, q. v ., 2, 84. 

B&bsalimetu, a city on the Persian Gulf which joined the confed¬ 
eracy of Sammuges, 3, 99. 

Banltu, name of a goddess in the name Kftr-(ilu)-BanIti, q. v., 1,77. 

Banunu, a city in south Elam east of the river Idide, 5, 113. 

Barsip, Borsa, fortified by Sammuges, 3,107. 

Basimu, a city in Elam, 5,117. 

BSletir, “Bel-spare,” son of Nabu-sum-eris, q. i\, 3, 62. 

BSliklsa, “B&l will grant,” father of Dunanu, king of Gambula, 
3, 61. 

Bilala, a city of Elam, 6, 41. 

Billatu, a city in Elam, 4, 116. 

Bir-Dadda, v. Pir-Ramman. 

Bit-Ammani, a city in Arabia, mentioned in the expedition against 
the Nabataeans, 7,110. Ammani is perhaps identical with Ammon. 

Bit-Arrabi, a city in Elam, 5, 48, 7, 61. 

Bit-Bunuku, a city in Elam, 5, 78. 

Bit-Idkid, v. E-Idkid. 

Bit-Imbi, a city in Elam, rebuilt near the site of the old city which 
was destroyed by Sennacherib. Here the queen of Teumman lived 
(5, 66) under the protection of the rebellious line of kings at 
Madaktu, 4, 123. 

Bit-kunnukki-bit-su, “House of the seal is his house,” a city in 
Elam, 5, 47. 

Bit-Katatti, a city in Elam, 7, 67. 

Bit-sad 6, E-kur, chief temple of Nineveh, 10,30. 

Bit-Unz&, a city in Elam, 7, 61. 

Bub6, a city in Elam, 5, 50, 7, 60. 

Bubilu, a city in Elam, 5, 54, 88. 

Bujama, prince of Pindidu in Egypt, 1, 99. 

Bukkunanni’pu, prince of Abnu in Egypt, 1, 103. Another person 
by the same name is called king of Uathirib, 1, 94. 

Bukurninip, prince of Pabnutu in Egypt, 1, 105. 

Da6ba, a city in Elam, 5, 44. 

Dibirina, a city iu Elam, 4, 117. 

Dima ska, Damascus, city to which A. took the captives of £edar and 
the nomad Atarsamajain, 9, 8. 

Dimtu sa Simani, “Pillar of Siman,” city in Elam, 7, 66. 

Din-sarri, a city in Elam, 5, 85. 
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Dummuku, a city in Elam, 4, 116. 

Dunanu, king of Gambulu, who entered into alliance with Teumman, 
a usurper in Elam, against Assyria, 3, 52 ff. 

Dunias, a Babylonian deity; only in the name Kar J,n Dumas. 

Dunnu Samas, “Powerful is §amas,” a city in Elam, 7, 64. 

Dunsarri, a city in Elam, 5, 53, 7, 59. 

Dur-Amnani, a city in Elam, 5, 45. 

Dur-Amnanima, a city in Elam, 5, 45. 

Dur-Undasima, a city in Elam, 5, 54. 

Ea, god of the ancient pantheon, but generally omitted in the prayers 
of Asurbanipal. 

E-anna, temple of NanA at Erech, to which she was restored by A. 
after having been in the possession of the Elamites for 1635 years, 
6,115. 

Edugli-anna, “House of the abundance of heaven,” an epithet of 
Eanna in Erech, 6, 123. 

E-id-kid, a temple of Nineveh; to what divinity it was erected is not 
known. Perhaps identical with Emasmas, 10, 28. 

Elamtu, land of Elam, 3, 27 ff. For history of Elam during the reign 
of A., see Ummanigas and Teumman. 

Emasmas, “House of the oath,” temple of Ishtar at Nineveh, 10, 25. 

Enzikarme, a city of £edar, 9, 30. 

Erech, seat of the NanA worship, 6,122. 

Erisinnu, son of UallO and grandson of AbsAru, king of the Mannai, 
8,18. 

Gambula(u), a grazing and mountainous country bordering on Elam, 
capital city SapibAl, 3, 52. 

Gatudu, a city in Elam, 5, 43. 

Gatuduma, a city in Elam, 5, 43. 

GimirA [v. Del. Grammar, 65, 37], Cimmerian; people of Cimmeria, 
ancient foes of Lydia, who were defeated by Gugu, 2, 104. 

Girra, ancient Babylonian pest god, held in great reverence by the 
Assyrians. Asurbanipal compelled the Babylonians to sacrifice to 
him, 3,113, 4, 79, 9, 57, 82. 

Gugu, Gyges, Gog, king of Lud, 2, 95. 

Gula, goddess whose feast-day was on the 12th of Ajaru, 1, 12. 

Gurukirra, a city in Elam, 7, 63. 

Guttl, a district of the mat Aharr& which joined the confederacy of 
Sammuges, 3, 103. 

tJadattu, a city in Arabia, one hundred double marches from Nineveh, 
800 miles according to my estimate. See Kaskal-git in the Glos¬ 
sary of Asurbanipal. 

Baialilsi, a city in Elam, 5, 47. 

’Haltimas, a royal city in Elam, 5, 83, 6, 96. 

fiamanu, a city in Elam, 5, 46, 68, 7,64. 
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Bara’, a city in Elam, 5, 56. 

Barg6, a city in Arabia, mentioned in connection with Moab and 
Ammon, 7,113. 

B&rsiiaeau, prince of Tuntltu in Egypt, 1, 98. 

Bartabanu, a city in Elam, 5, 77. 

B&tbirib, a city in Egypt, 1, 94. 

Batbariba, perhaps identical with the preceding city, 2,18. 

Baurlna, a city in Arabia, mentioned in connection with Moab, Edom, 
and Ammon, 7, 111. 

Bidalu, a city in Elam, 5,116. 

BilakkA, Cilician, inhabitant of Cilicia, 2, 75. 

Bilmu, a city in Elam, 4,116. 

Bimunu, a city in Egypt, 1,107. 

Bininsu, a city in Egypt, 1, 95. 

Biratfi^azA, a city in Arabia, mentioned in connection with Edom, 
7, 109. But it may be a sanctuary of Girra in Assyria. See 
Azaran. 

Bukkuru, a mountain in $edar, where A. captured the Arabian gen¬ 
erals Abijatu and Aimu, 9,15. 

Bulhulltu, a city in Redar, about 50 miles south of Damascus, 9, 121. 

Bumba, in the name of the city Til-flumba, 7, 68. 

Bunnir, a city in Elam, east of the river Idide, 5,115. 

Burarina, a city of Arabia, in the land of Mas, 8,107. 

Buru, name of a god occurring in the proper name Pisan-Buru, 
“ Mouth of Houri8,” 1, 92. 

laprudu, a city in Arabia, mentioned between Edom and Ammon, near 
which was a mountain pass, where A. defeated the forces of Uftti’, 
7 , 110 . 

I&rku, a city in Arabia, in the land of Mas, 8,107. 

Ibrat, a city in Elam, 7, 62. 

Idide, a small but rapid and unfordable river in south Elam, 5, 74. 

Imbappu, general of Ummanaldas, taken prisoner at the capture of 
Bit-Imbi, 5,1. 

Imbft, name of a well-known person in Elamite history, after whom 
the city Bit-lmbI was named. 

Indabigas, a usurper of the throne of Elam during the rebellion of 
Sammuges. He drove the former usurper, Teumman, from the 
country, but seems to have lost the throne to Ummanaldas, 4,11. 

Iptibardesu, prince of Pibaltiburunpiku, 1,103. 

Irrftna, a city in $edar, 9, 30. 

Irsa-Kisa, i. e., mab&zu sa Kisfi, a city in Elam, 7, 67. 

Isamme’, an Arabian tribe, 8, 111. 

Ispim&tu, prince of Tainu in Egypt, 1,108. 

Istar of Arbela, whom A. frequently consulted for oracles, 3, 5. 

Is tar of Nineveh, 1,15. 

Istar gitmuri, 1, 16; gitmuri from T23, with infixed T\, Istar, 
queen of totality. 
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Istar-dfiri, king of Urardu, who sent tribute and submitted to A. after 
the Arabian campaign, 10, 40. 

Istattu, a city of the Mannai, 3, 1. 

Izirtu, a city of the Mannai, 2, 131. 

Jakinltt, king of Arwad, in the Mediterranean Sea; submitted to A. 
and sent his sons and daughters to Nineveh as slaves and courtiers, 
2, 68, 81. 

Jabisku, son of Ba’lu, king of Tyre, given by his father to A. as a 
slave, and restored to his father by Ashurbanipal. 

Kabinak, a city in Elam, 5*89. 

Kabrina, a city in Elam, 5, 56. 

Kabrinama, a city in Elam, 5, 56. 

Kaldu, Chaldea, mentioned as distinct from Akkad and Babylon, 
3, 97. 

Kanisu, a city in Elam, 7, 65. 

Kar-Banlti, a city in Egypt, to which A. first came in his expedition 
against Tarku, 1, 77. 

Kar-Dunias, “Plain of Dunias,” name of northern Babylonia, 6, 8. 

Karsa, a city in Elam, 6, 39. 

Katattu, name of a person; only in the name Bit-Kitatti, 7, 67. 

]£edar, land of I£edar, about fifty miles south of Damascus, 8, 15. 

Kindarbu, a city in Elam, 6, 43. 

Kip kip, a city in Egypt, to which Urdamanu fled from Ni’; destroyed 
by Ashurbanipal, 2, 37. 

Kirsamas, a city in Elam, 6, 39. 

Kisft, name of a person; only in the name of the city, Irsa-KisA, 7, 67. 

£ftsu, Cush = Ethiopia, 1, 53. 

Kusurten, a city of Elam, near Bit-Imbi, 7, 59. 

Kfttha, a city of Babylonia which joined the confederacy of Sammuges, 
3, 130. 

Lagamaru, an Elamite deity, 6, 33. 

Labira, a city in Elam, 4, 117. 

Lamentu, prefect of Qimunu, 1, 107. 

Laribda, a city in Arabia to which A. came from Hadattu, 8, 101. 

Madaktu, an important city of Elam, capital of the usurping line of 
kings, Indabigas and Ummanaldas, who, when they were in power, 
changed the capital from Susa to this place. The city was finally 
sacked by Ashurbanipal, 5, 49, 81. 

Makan, land against which A. made his first expedition, 1, 52. Men¬ 
tioned with Melubbu and Egypt, therefore probably in south 
Arabia. 

Manbabbu, a city in l£edar where A. found water, 9, 27. 

Mannfti, a nomad and probably Aryan tribe which pressed upon 
Assyria from the north. Ashurbanipal made an expedition against 
them in 665-4, 2, 126 ff. 
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Mantimeanbu, prefect of Ni J in Egypt, 1,109. 

Mariana, “Lord of possessions,” a city in l£edar, 9, 29. 

Marduk-apal-idinna, grandfather of Nabtl-b6l-sum6, 7,17. 

Mas, a part of Arabia, described as desolate. The cities 5adatta, 
Laribda, Hurarina, and Azalia were located on oases in Mas, 8, 87, 
108. 

Mazutu, a city in Elam, 7, 60. 

Melubbu, a country west of Babylonia, in the Sinai peninsula, 3, 103. 
Mentioned with Makan as near to Egypt, 1, 52. 

M@mpi, Memphis, in Egypt, 1, 60, 78. 

Muaba, Moab, 7,112. 

Mugallu, king of Tabalu, 2, 68. 

Nabfttl, land of the Nabataeans, in western Arabia, 7,125, 8, 48. 

Nabirtu, an Elamite deity, 6, 43. 

Nabu, patron deity of Asurbanipal, god of wisdom, 1,31, and inter¬ 
preter of oracles written on the crescent of the moon, 3, 121. 

Nabtl-bSl-sume, grandson of Merodachbaladan. He joined with the 
king of Elam, Ummanaldas, against A., and after their defeat 
ordered his slave to slay him at Madaktu. His body was beheaded 
by A. and sent to Nineveh, where it was hung about the neck of his 
fellow-conspirator, Nabfl-^ati-sabat, 7, 16. 

Nabft-kati-sabat, a courtier and high-priest at the court of Sammu- 
ges, 7, 47. 

Nabtlna’id, son of Nabh-sum-eris; carried in fetters to Nineveh from 
SaplbGl after the defeat of Teumman and Dunanu, 3, 62. 

Nabu-sezib-anni, son of Niku, to whom A. gave the government of 
Hatbariba, 2, 17. 

Nabtt-sum-eris, a high official of Dunanu, in Saplbfil, 3, 63. 

Nadbu, a city in Egypt, ruled by Pisanburu. 

Nadi\ a city in Elam, 5, 44. 

Naditu, a city in south Elam, 5, 77. 

Nadnu, king of the Nabataeans, who made alliance with Sammuges 
and Abijatu. Being terrified at the second invasion of Arabia by A. 
in 660, he sent tokens of obedience. Asurbanipal says that he lived 
in a very distant place, 8, 56. 

NabkG, prince of Sininsu, in Egypt, 1, 95. 

Nabtiburu-ansini, pri nce of Pisapdia, in Egypt, 1,104. 

Nanft, Sumerian name of the Semitic Istar, goddess of Erech, 6, 107. 

Naps a, an Elamite deity, 6, 42. 

Nathu, a city in Egypt, ruled by Unamu, 1, 97. 

Ni’i, Thebes in Egypt, fortified by Urdamanu, 2, 23, 1, 88, 109. 

Nikft, Necho, prince of Memphis and Sai, 1, 90. Captured by the 
Assyrians in the second rebellion of Tarku and taken to Nineveh. 
Asurbanipal restored him to the government of Sai, 2, 8. 

Ninib, pest god, called the spear, great warrior, son of B©1, 9, 84. 

Nirba or Nisaba, a grain god, 1,48. 

Nusku, a deity of the Assyrian pantheon, 2, 129, 9, 86. 
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Pa’e, king of Elam, contemporary of Ummanaldas; evidently king of 
the northern part, while Ummanaldas retained his capitol at 
Madaktu, 7, 51. 

Pabnutu, a city in Egypt, under the prefect Bukuminip, 1,106. 

Pakruru, king of Pisaptu, 1, 98. 

Panintimru, an Elamite deity, 6, 41. 

Partikira, an Elamite deity, 6, 34. 

Pidilmu, a city in Elam, 5, 87. 

Pibattiburfln-piku, a city of Egypt, ruled by Iptehardesu, 1,108. 

Pindidu, a city in Egypt, 1, 99,134. 

Pir-Ramman, father of U&ti’, 8 , 2. “Seed of Ramman.” 

Pisamilku. See under Tusamilku. 

Pisanburu, king of the city Nadbu, in Egypt, 1, 92. 

Pisapdin, a city in Egypt, ruled by Nabtiburu J,u Sini. 

Pisaptu, a city in Egypt, 1, 93. 

Ramman, 1, 6, 2,128, glossed by Da-ad-da, 9, 2. 

Rasu, a land of south Elam, 5, 67. 

Ragibu, an Elamite deity, 6, 38. 

Sa’arru, a city in western Arabia, mentioned after Moab, 7,112. 

Sabakii, sister of Tarfcu, king of Egypt, and the mother of UrdamantL, 

2 , 22 . 

SadatQn, a city of Arabia, in $edar, 9, 29. 

Sfti, a city in Egypt, ruled by Necho, 1, 90. 

Salatru, an inaccessible mountain in southwestern Elam, 7, 72. 

Samas-sum-ukin, appointed prefect of Babylon by Asurbanipal 
[664]. Allied himself with Ummanigas of Elam and formed a con¬ 
federacy with Akkad, Chaldea, Aram, the sea-coast countries from 
the city A^aba to Babsalimetu, the kings of Gutu and Melubbu. 
Utterly defeated, but not subdued, and formed another coalition in 
660, when he was besieged in Babylon and captured, 3, 70 ff. 

§amas-udannin-anni, name of the prefect of Akkad, whose name 
was made the eponym of the year 660 B. C. 

Samgunu, var., Sam’gunu, brother of Dun&nu, king of Gambulu, 3,57. 

§amunu, a city in Elam, 5, 55. 

Sandasarmu, king of Cilicia, 2, 75. 

Sapadiba’al, son of Jakinlh. 

Sapak, an Elamite deity, 6, 35. 

§aplb6l, capitol and fortress of Gambula. Destroyed by A. by dam¬ 
ming up the river near by and flooding the city, 3, 54. 

Sarru-ludaru, “May the king live forever,” king of Si’nu. 

Sijautu, a city in Egypt, under the prefect Zibu. 

Silagaru, an Elamite deity, 6, 42. 

Simamfl, name of a person, only in the name Dimtu sa Simamd. 

Sin-abi~erib, father of Esarhaddon and grandfather of A., slain at 
the statue of the great bull in Nineveh, 1, 25, 4, 71; called the con¬ 
queror of Bit-Imbi, 4,126. 
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Sinu, an Egyptian deity, appearing in the name Nahtiburu- [h, Sini. 

Si’nu, a city in Egypt, 1, 92. 

Sippar, city north of Babylon, fortified by Sammuges, 3, 107. 

Sirius, so Jensen calls the Bow star, mnl BAN; called the daughter of 
Sin, 9, 9. 

Subafetl, a city in Elam, 7, 68. 

S u d a n u, an Elamite deity, 6, 40. 

Sulu, a city in Elam, 4, 117. 

§umir, south Babylonia, 6, 7. 

S u m u d u, an Elamite deity, 6, 33. 

Sungursarft, an Elamite deity, 6, 38. 

&usan, Susa, capitol of Elam, 3,41. Here A. found treasures which 
had been plundered and taken from Babylonia for ages by seven 
different invasions of the Elamites, 5, 84, 49. 

Susinak, chief god of Elam (u. JAOS. y XXIV, p. 99), 6, 30. 

Susinku, prefect of Busiru, in Egypt, 1, 100,110. 

Tabalu, a country on the Mediterranean Sea, mentioned in connection 
with Arwad and Cilicia, 2, 68. 

Tabnabtu, prince of Punupu, 1,101. 

Taianu, a city of Egypt, ruled by Ispimatu. 

Tammaritu, son of Urtaku and third brother of Ummanigas, the 
legitimate heir of the throne of Elam. When Ummanigas was 
placed on the throne at Susa from which he had been deprived by 
Teumman the usurper, Ashurbanipal placed Tammaritu over the 
important city Hidalu. When Ummanigas joined the Babylonian 
confederacy of Sammuges, Tammaritu slew him, but still pursued 
a policy hostile to Assyria. He was driven out by Indabigas, a 
usurper, who changed the capitol to Madaktu. Indabigas then lost 
the throne to Ummanaldas, who kept the capitol at Madaktu until 
A. invaded Elam and restored the kingdom to Tammiritu, who 
again reigned at Susa as prefect of Assyria. He rebelled a second 
time, and A. invaded the land and seized the capitol, but the fate of 
Tammaritu is not given. He is heard of again in the Annals of the 
year 660, when he with three other kings were driven like horses 
hitched to a chariot, 6, 55. 

Ta’nfi, a city of Arabia, in $edar, 9, 30. 

Taraku, a city in Elam, 5, 46. 

Tariff, king of Egypt and Ethiopia, who was subdued by Esarhaddon 
and rebelled in the early years of the reign of Asurbanipal. He 
was routed at the battle of. Memphis, whence he fled to Ethiopia, 
where he plotted against Assyria again. Necho, an Egyptian 
prince, and many others were drawn into the rebellion, but were 
captured by A.’s generals and sent to Nineveh. Asurbanipal 
restored Necho to Egypt and made him prefect of Sais. Tarkfl 
died suddenly after his second defeat, and Urdamanfl, son of 
Sabakft, succeeded to the throne at Thebes, 1, 53 ff. 
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Tasarru, a city in Elam, 5, 113. 

Temen-Marduk-sarr&ni, “The foundation of the lord of kings,” a 
city in Elam, 5, 50. 

Tenukuru, a city in £edar, 9, 28. 

Te’ru, father of Abijatu and Aimu, the Arabian generals who were sent 
to aid Sammuges, 7. 97. 

Teumman, a usurper, who slew Urtaku and seized the throne of Elam, 
3, 36. 

Til-ttlpu, a city in Elam, 5, 52. 

Tunfltu, a city in Egypt, 1, 98. 

Tttpu, a city in Elam, 5, 52, 80. 

Tusamilku, mistake for Pisamilku, i. e., Psammetich, king of Egypt, 
successor of Urdamanft; rebelled against Assyria in 666 and made 
an alliance with Gog of Lydia. 

Uallfi, son of AhsSru and king of the Mannai, 3, 11. 

(1) Uftti*, son of Pir-Ramman and king of Arabia; his forces were led 

by Abijatu and Aimu in the rebellion of Sammuges. When Sam¬ 
muges was defeated Uftti > fled to Nabataea, 7, 83; he was finally 
surrounded and captured and taken to Nineveh, where he was hor¬ 
ribly mangled by having his cheeks pierced, 9, 93 ff. 

(2) Uftti*, cousin of Uftti’ (1) and son of Qazan; appointed himself king 

of Arabia on the flight of his uncle to Nabataea. He also rebelled, 
but was captured and taken to Nineveh, 8 , 1 ff. 

Udumu, Edom, 7,109. 

Uduran, an Elamite deity, 6 , 35. 

Ulft, a river running through Susa, in Elam, 3, 42. 

Umbadaru, called the father of Ummanigas; but the father of U. is 
given elsewhere as Urtaku. The writer evidently confused the 
names of the kings of Elam, 6, 52. 

Umbakilua, a prince of the ancient line of Urtaku in Elam, who, 
when Ummanaldas set up a rebellious line at Madaktu, maintained 
the royal line at a small city, Bubilu. He fled before A. and took 
refuge in an island in the Persian Gulf, 5, 15-20. 

Ummanaldas, a usurper of the throne of Elam, who changed the 
capital from Susa to Madaktu, 4, 12 ff. 

Ummanigas, son of Urtaku, and legitimate heir to the throne of 
Elam. He was slain by his brother, Tammaritu, who succeeded to 
the throne. 

Unamunu, prince of Natbfl, in Egypt, 1,97. 

Unu, a city of Egypt, fortified by Urdamanu, 2, 33. 

Unzft, only in the name of the city Bit-Unza; name of a person, 7, 61. 

Urardu, Armenia, land north of the Mannai, near Mt. Ararrat, 10, 40. 

Urdaliku, a city in Elam, 5, 51. 

Urtaku, king of Elam, father of Ummanigas and Tammaritu, 3, 44. 

Ussun, an Elamite deity, 6, 37, more particularly of the land and 
people than the list of 6, 30-35, who appear to be particularly asso- 
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ciated with the kings of Susa. The list in 6 37-43 includes both 
gods and goddesses. 

U s ft, a city on the seacoast of Arabia; captured by A. on his return to 
Nineveh from the expedition which set out from Damascus on the 
3d of Abib, about July 23, 660, 9,115. 

Za’nu, a city in Egypt, 1, 96,134. 

Zauran, a city of £edar, 9, 28. 

Ziprince of the city Siiautu, in Egypt, 1, 106. 

Zi’nu, a city in Egypt, 1, 91. 

Zubitu, a city in Arabia, mentioned with Edom, Moab, and Ammon, 
7, 114. 
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ORIGINAL WAW IN pfb VERBS. 

It is a familiar fact that in Arabic and Ethiopic the pf'b verbs of 
the Hebrew appear in their earlier form as Y'b and •’"*> verbs. Even in 
these languages, however, they are weak verbs, for *1 and ^ undergo 
various changes. In Ethiopic the two classes of verbs are entirely dis¬ 
tinct, but in Arabic the tendency of j to pass over into ^ has already 
begun to manifest itself, as is seen uniformly in the derived stems, and 
in some forms of the simple stem. In Hebrew this tendency has gone 
much farther, so that usually * has taken the place of 1, and verbs 
originally Y'b are treated entirely like those ■'"b. It is well known, 
however, that there are some traces of original "1 in both verbs and 
nouns from H”b roots. It seems to the writer that some other cases of 
this kind may be added to those ordinarily recognized. 

Brief reference may be made to such traces of this use as are 
familiar. * is retained as a consonant in a few pf b verbs, as in part of 
the inflection of nblZ3> in the Hithp&'lel forms of HHlDi etc. In three 

. ▼ ▼ ▼ r 

verbs, pnZ55» PISS* and fTOD, occur forms of the Q&l passive parti- 

T T T T T T 

ciple with *) either as a consonant or contracted, such as 

(K.), rffiW (K.), see Ges.-K., § 75v. 1 is also retained as a con¬ 
sonant in several nouns, such as nW» W* etc. It also appears in 

T JV TT 

some nouns ip the ending ^, probably from contraction with such 
as iflTjj, Sira, etc- 

JT J 

In most of the forms already mentioned, at any rate, the correspond¬ 
ing root in the Arabic has ^. Whether this is always so or not need 
not be discussed at this point, a few forms from ■’"b roots, made from 
the analogy of the Y'b verbs, would not affect the argument. The fact 
remains that in the aggregate considerable traces are found in Hebrew 
of the original ■) in *Y'b verbs. There is, then, no inherent improba¬ 
bility that there might be other cases of the same kind. Two classes of 
forms may be suggested which seem to the writer to show such traces. 

One class of such forms is the infinitive construct of j"Y'b verbs, 

The usual explanations of i here are entirely inadequate. 
According to the explanation now suggested, the form comes from the 
contraction of FVlttp* In favor of this form as the original, it may be 
noted that the vowel of the second radical, —, is thus the same as in the 
imperfect and imperative of these verbs, according to the view of most 
scholars. It may also be noted that the feminine ending when added 
to an infinitive is often simply in the form of pi. It should further be 
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observed that in the form IVlttp the is ordinarily written fully, 

which is much more common when it comes from contraction than from 
obscuration. 

In the perfect of verbs with original *|, such forms as flitDp* con¬ 
tracted from rntop, would be expected, instead of the usual form 
rvtOp, contracted from. FTtOD* No such form with the vowel i occurs. 

t j"*\ r :_j- ’ \ , 

There are perfects, however, with a before the affix, the origin of 
which has been difficult of explanation. “Eine befriedigende Erklfirung 
dieser Trennungsvokale ist noch nicht gelungen.” 1 These are the 
perfects of the verb in all the stems, and of the Y'J verb in the 
Niph'&l and Hiph'll. It is probable, as many have maintained, that the 
b, tt found in the imperfects and imperatives of the same verbs is from 
the analogy of the n"b verbs. The writer would suggest that this i 
is also to be so regarded, being taken not from the "'"b verb, but from 
the Y'b • It need occasion no surprise that the analogous formation has 
remained, while the original one has been lost. This is sufficiently 
natural when formations by analogy are so common as they are in 
Hebrew, and, in fact, in all the Semitic languages. 

It is probable that the Y'b forms had become few when the vowel 
was taken by the and Y'? verbs. For the addition of this vowel in 
these verbs in the Hebrew is evidently a late formation, as is indicated 
by the fact that there are few if any similar forms in the other Semitic 
languages. That a relatively infrequent formation should be taken by 
one occurring more frequently has numerous parallels. “Indessen 
geschieht es nicht so selten, dass gerade die wenigen Formen fiber die 
zahlreicheren siegen: so haben vor Suffix und in konstrukter Stellung 
im Hebrftischen und Aramfiischen die Dualformen liber die Plural- 
formen und der Plur. sanus liber den Plur. fractus beim Substantiv 
gesiegt, obwohl der letztere im genannten Dialekt, wie thatsftchlioh im 
Slidsemitischen, einmal wahrscheinlich weit zahlreicher als der erstere 
war.” 2 


Colo atk University, 
May 15,1901. 


George Ricker Berry. 


SISINNU = “HORSEBIRD” =■ OSTRICH. 

In III R. 16,1, 16, we have reference to the si-si-in-ni bird; the 
king compares his onset to the rush of this great bird. For the read¬ 
ing si-si-in-ni as against si-er-in-ni (Delitzsch), c/. Robert Francis 
Harper (Dissertation), 1888, and Haupt in BAS., 1,167, where Harper’s 
^reading si-si-in-ni is confirmed by both Haupt and Pinches. Haupt 
has conjectured that this form is a derivative from slsu, “horse;” si- 
si-in-nu = s!s6nu = si8&nu: we are consequently to read it “horse- 
bird.” There is reason to suspect the conjecture is well-founded. In 

* Ges.-K., §67d, n. 1. 

^Lindberg, Vergleickende Grammatik der temitieehen Sprachen , S. 134, n. 1. 
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the Asiatic Quarterly Review for January, 1903, E. H. Parker discusses 
Chinese knowledge of early Persia, giving some interesting translations 
from early Chinese historians. The kingdom of Persia is called An-sih 
(= Ar-sak, Arsaces) by them; the first Chinese envoy visiting it about 
140 B. C., and the earliest history being compiled before 85 B. C. This 
early envoy is impressed with the “great bird’s eggs.” The next refer¬ 
ence is in a history of the early Han dynasty (B. C. 206-A. D. 25). This 
history is brought down to A. D. 6; and in the accounts of visits to the 
Persian empire the envoys are impressed with the “great horse-birds” of 
that region. The accounts are noteworthy for minuteness and general 
accuracy, and for their efforts to give local names of things or places 
seen. In the history of the later Han dynasty (A. D. 25-220) presents 
of lions and “great T’iao-chi birds” are mentioned, with “great bird-eggs 
like jars.” These birds, the writer tells us, were later known in China as 
‘An-sih birds” (Persian birds). He leaves us in no doubt as to the iden¬ 
tity of T’iao-chi: “From the Pamirs westward are Ta-yfian, An-sih, 
T'iao-chi, and Wu-yi. These four states in this order lie west, being the 
original states, without increase or diminution.Former genera¬ 

tions absurdly held that T’iao-chi was more powerful than An-sih; but 
now, far from being so, it is vassal to the latter, and is styled the western 
limit of An-sih.” We know whence these great birds were obtained. In 
the next history referring to this region, dealing with the period A. D. 
400-650, we are again told of “ great bird-eggs. There is a great bird 
like a camel, having two wings which enable it to fly along, but not to 
rise. It eats grass and flesh; it can also swallow fire.” In A. D. 620 we 
again hear of tribute or presents of great birds’ eggs from An-sih. 

In these accounts the ostrich is unmistakable. The Chinese historians 
for 800 years seem peculiarly impressed with it. They at first understand 
it to be the “horse-bird.” They later call it, in China, the Persian bird. 
Its habitat is understood to be the decayed empire immediately west of 
Persia. The detailed description, when the name “horse-bird” has 
become obsolete, suggesting that the bird looks like a camel, recalls the 
<TTpov(ko-KafjLiq\os, or “camel-bird,” of Diodorus, Strabo, and Pliny. It is 
not impossible that the sisinnu may be the bird shown to the Chinese 
envoys; and the rush of an angry ostrich affords an excellent simile for 
the royal charge. Xenophon also ( Anabasis , I, 5, 3) mentions the ostrich 
as abundant along the Euphrates, 150 miles below Thapsacus; and his 
description of its running “using its wings as a sail,” is parallel to the 
Chinese historian’s description of “a great bird like a camel.” 

amftlu KU L = = WOODCUTTER. 

In the Code of ffammurabi , 39, 29, Harper reads the workman as 
an amelo KUL. Thesign KUL has as its principal meanings, a bfttu, 
habfttu, bipA> “todestroy, remove, break down, cut down.” We have 
also the PUR.KUL (HWB., 542) = a stone-cutter; and in Brdnnow, 
No. 6973, we observe that PUR = abnu, “stone.” Hence the syllable 
KUL has the meaning “cut” or “hew” in this borrowed Sumerian 
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compound. In Brftnnow, No. 12135, SA.KUL = a^kullu, which 
Delitzsch, HWB., 123, defines as a hatchet, mattock, or pickaxe. 6A. 
KUL is evidently “that which hews,” or “to cut something.” In Brtin- 
now, No. 12138, we have an am6lu SA.KUL.AG.A defined as a bGptl. 
As AG.A is a common termination of compound ideograms, meaning 
“to use, strike with, act, put in action,” the analysis of the ideogram 
suggests that the b 6 P & is “ the man who uses the K U L,” or a k k u 11 u. 
It is a legitimate inference that amain KUL is but a briefer method of 
saying the same thing; and we may venture to define this ideogram 
then as a bGpfl, or “hewer.” We further know that clearing away 
stones was not a feature of daily labor in the alluvial plains of Babylonia; 
and such unwonted employment would not naturally occur in the stan¬ 
dard wage-scale. Further, the passages quoted by Delitzsch for a b k u 11 u 
suggest exceptional uses of the tool. But the reed plays an enormous 
part in the cuneiform literature and allusions to cutting reeds may be 
found in various ideograms in Brilnnow. The am * lu KUL of the 0am- 
murabi Code we may fairly account to be a “hewer of wood,” as the AV 
English Bible phrases it; a cutter of reeds, or one who clears away 
bushes or makes faggots. 

A. H. Godbey. 


ISAIAH 66:11. 

The word T*T is commonly translated “ fulness,” but is supposed by 
many to mean “mother’s breast” from the fact that it is used as a 
synonymn of T£) in this passage. The word has been connected with 
vulgar Arabic zize, udder, but it is not yet accepted generally that the 
word means breast or teat since no good reason could be given for such 
meaning beyond the context in this passage. 

However, a passage in a yet unpublished text by Professor Craig at 
last clears up the matter by supplying a clear Semitic parallel. In K. 
1285, Rev., lines 6-8, Prof. Craig’s Religious Texts, page 6 of Vol. 1, 
occurs the following passage: 

6. sibru atta Ashurbanipal sa umassir-ka bfilttti-ka ilu 
sarrat Ninua 

7. lakfi atta Ashurbanipal sa asba-ka in purki sarrat 
Ninua 

8. irbi zizi-e sa ina pi-ka sakna te-en-ni-ik taballap ana 
pani-ka. 

(6) A babe art thou Ashurbanipal unto whom the queen of Nineveh 
hath left a kingdom; (7) a meek babe art thou Ashurbanipal whose seat 
is on the lap of the queen of Nineveh; (8) the outflow of the teat which 
is in thy mouth thou suckest, thou hidest thy face in it. 

This text settles the meaning of the word in Hebrew beyond all 
further discussion. 

Stephen Lanodon. 

Columbia University, 

April 28, 1904. 
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REPORT FROM BISMYA. II. 

Dr. E. J. Banks, Field Director of the Expedition Babylonian Section) 
of the Oriental Exploration Fund of the University of Chicago, has made 
the following reports from Bismya: 

REPORT NO. 14 . 

“ Bismya, April 1, 1904. 

“ Since my report of last week we have worked five days in III, clearing 
out the various rooms and streets as we have come to them. Among the 
finds of the week is a tomb in which a number of objects were found. 



Fig. 1. —Panorama of the Mound of Bismya, Looking Northeast. 

“Another object of interest is a marble statuette of a seated figure, 
apparently a reproduction of the larger statues from the temple. The 
hands are folded; the hair is braided and hanging down at the sides; and 
the skirt is provided with folds. It has no inscription. We have also 
found a headless terra-cotta statuette of the same form, but this I take to 
be much later. 

“ I am inclosing a copy of an inscription on a seal cylinder which was also 
found in III, and of a perfect tablet upon which I think I see the name of 
Dungi, king of Ur, as upon the bricks of the temple. 

“The ruins in this part (III) of Bismya, although very deep, contain 
inscribed objects only near the surface, and those objects, usually of the 
greatest antiquity, are few in number, and are found in groups as if forming 

private collections.The only places where tablets of a later date 

have been discovered are in Palace I, and a few days ago I discovered two 
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tablets with late Babylonian writing in a small conical mound near the 
west corner. 

“In comparing the archaic characters on the fragments of vases from 
the temple with those found at Nippur, I am coavinced that we have 
inscriptions as old, if not older, than any from Nippur. It therefore seems 
advisable to search as 
thoroughly as possible in 
the lower strata of the 
temple.I have decid¬ 

ed to put all of the men 
at work in the temple,with 
the hopes of finding j the 
body of another statue [or 
other inscribed vase frag¬ 
ments, and I see no reason 
why the temple should not 
be thoroughly excavated at 
once. I would estimate a 
month’s time with the pres¬ 
ent number of workmen 
sufficient. 

“Apart from sqme walls 
of mud bricks fkr below 
the surface of the temple 
hill, the lowest stratum of a 
more substantial material 
consists of scattered blocks 
of white limestone, which I 
take to be the foundation of 
a temple constructed before 
burned bricks were em¬ 
ployed at Bismya. Above 
this layer of limestone is a 
meter of clay, upon which 
rests a solid wall of well-preserved plano-convex bricks, reaching in places 
to the height of nearly two meters. These bricks are generally con¬ 
sidered to antedate Sargon and Naram Sin. Near the level of the top 
of the wall of plano-convex bricks, but reaching to a considerable dis¬ 
tance out to the sides, is the foundation of a temple constructed of long 
grooved bricks, which I take to be the development of the plano-convex 
bricks. In a chamber of this temple I found the inscription of Naram 
Sin, and I am inclined to believe that this foundation was constructed by 
him. Above it is another of square bricks, some of which are inscribed 



Fig. 2.—The Northwest Trench. 
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with the name of Dungi, king of Ur. Above Dungi’s foundation I can 
find nothing of a later date, and if any structure ever existed upon it, it 
has been worn away by the weather and carried off by the strong winds. 

“We therefore have traces of four builders who employed material 
more substantial than clay. A careful examination of the bricks may 

reveal traces of others. 

“The most interesting 
thing about the temple is 
that below the layer of clay 
upon which the pre- 
Sargonic temple rests is a 
stratum of debris in which 
the large statue and the 
greater part of the frag¬ 
ments of the inscribed vases 
were found. The conclu¬ 
sion, then, is that the statue 
and vases belonged to the 
temple of limestone blocks, 
and that, when it was 
destroyed to make room for 
the temple of plano-convex 
bricks, these objects were 
broken and buried in its 
ruins. We may then give 
tentative dates to the vari¬ 
ous foundations. Begin¬ 
ning at the top: 

“The First is of Dungi, 
2750 B. C. 

“The Second possibly 
of Naram Sin, 3750 (?) 
B C 

Fig. 3. —The Trench in the Southwest Side of £ 
the Temple. “ The Thir d, of plano¬ 

convex bricks, in the fourth 


millennium B. C. 

“The Fourth, of stone blocks, possibly from the fifth millennium B. C. 


“I cannot too strongly urge the necessity of more money immediately, 
for, apart from the extremely great success of the excavations, it is next to 
impossible to carry on the work with the sum now at my disposal. I have 
reduced the number of watchmen to three and the soldiers to two for the 
purpose of cutting down my expenses, and for the same reason I have not 
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Fig. 4.—The Southeast Side of the Temple. 



Fig. 5 . —Looking from the Temple across the Canal Bed to the North. 
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Fig. 7. —The Statue was Found at the Base of the Comer Wall in the Center of 
the Photograph. 
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purchased a horse, which is a necessity. The workmen number about 
120 , and in case of an attack, which may occur any day, it is not sufficient 
for protection. An increase of the workmen would decrease the dangers 
to which we are exposed. To prolong the work here after two years .... 
seems an unnecessary exposure of life and health, for there is no part of 
Mesopotamia more inhospitable than this. Personally I do not mind the 
dangers nor the fierce sandstorms, but I believe it is for the best interests 
of the University to complete the work here while we have the irade. 


REPORT NO. 16 . 

“Bismya, April 15 , 1904 . 

“ Since my last report we have worked at the temple five and one-half 
days with a force of 120 men, and the results have been more satisfactory 



Fig. 8. —Tomb on the Northwest Side of the Temple. 

than I anticipated. I am inclosing copies of four inscriptions taken from 
fragments of vases, all of which were found outside an inner wall near the 
north corner of the temple inclosure. Along this wall we are finding frag¬ 
ments of marble vases of various sizes and shapes, and with them fragments 
of plano-convex bricks, indicating that when the temple in which these 
bricks were employed, was razed, the rubbish was dumped outside the wall. 
It is this dump which we are now excavating, and although we have hardly 
begun it, we have discovered four inscribed fragments, one perfect marble 
vase, an engraved marble lamp, nearly perfect, the hind parts of two 
marble bulls, and several basketfuls of fragments of white marble, onyx, 
soap and sandstone vases, and of other objects. Very little terra-cotta is 
found in this ancient stratum, and I am anticipating valuable results. 
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“Near the same place we have uncovered a drain built of plano-convex 
bricks, and a few centimeters above it is a second drain identical in con¬ 
struction, excepting the bricks employed are larger and marked with two 
grooves running parallel with the longer sides. Thus I have a clue to the 
markings on the bricks—something for which I have long been working. 
It is thus evident that the earliest of the grooved bricks were marked with 
two parallel lines. It is now certain that after the temple of plano-convex 
bricks was destroyed, the site witnessed at least five reconstructions or 
additions before the time when other bricks were employed. The bricks 


of these five builders were marked as follows: 



In no case are the bricks of one stamp used with those of another or on the 
same level. I am expecting to find traces of three other builders whose 


bricks are marked 


[X] f^j for bricks of this description are found 


elsewhere in the ruins of Bismya. If, as is generally supposed, the bricks 
employed by Sargon and Naram Sin were very large and square—two 
varieties of which have been found in the temple—we have traces of at least 
five kings who reconstructed the temple between the time when the plano¬ 
convex bricks were discarded and the reign of Sargon, and perhaps a due 
to the date of the first brick temple. 

“The excavation of the temple should be nearly finished within the next 
ten days. We are now sinking a shaft in the very center of the hill, digging 
out the perpendicular drains and following about the inner walls of the 
indosure.”. ... 


REPORT NO. 17. 

“Bismya, April 22, 1904. 

“Since my last report we have worked at the temple four full days and 
two half-days with 122 men. Of the finds the most striking object is a 
large bronze spike terminating in a finely shaped lion, a design of which 
I am inclosing. The spike is forty-eight centimeters long. It may bear 
upon its right side an inscription in raised characters, like Hittite, but the 
raised parts are more likely the result of corrosion. Whether it is inscribed 
or not, it is an object of very great value, especially as it was found two and 
one-half meters below the platform of plano-convex bricks, in the pit which 
we are digging in the center of the hill. It must antedate this temple, and 

is therefore one of the most ancient bronze objects. 

“During this week four of the gangs were employed at the north comer 
of the indosure in what I have termed the dump of the plano-convex brick 
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temple. On the northwest side of the platform of this very ancient temple 
is an inclined plane leading up to it, and when the temple was razed, its 
ruins were dumped in the comer at its side. About fifteen basketfuls of 
the fragments of marble vases have been recovered; among them are six 
inscribed fragments, copies of which I am inclosing, together with the copy 



Fig. 9.—A Large Vase of Rope Pottery in silu at III. 


of another vase inscription which was found in the southeast trench of the 
temple. By putting fragments together, a number of vases are now nearly 

perfect; a design of one is inclosed.When the work at this point is 

finished, I hope to have a good representative collection of vases of marble 
and other stones used in the service of the temple which must date not far 
from 4500 B. C. 

“The importance of the temple of plano-convex bricks is daily becoming 
more evident. Its platforms, which can now be traced on the northwest 



Fig. 10.—A Bronze Lion-Headed Object. 


and southwest sides, appear to have been more extensive than those of the 
later temples which stood above it, and to have an appearance of solidity 
which they lack. I hope that during the next few days its excavation may 
be completed, and that we may be able to prepare a detailed plan of it. 
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“Other gangs have been employed during the past week in digging to 
the bottoms of three perpendicular drains. Two have been reached at the 
level of the sand. One has twenty-nine rings; the other, twenty-six; the 
third, which has not yet been finished, has been dug to the depth of thirty- 
two rings. 

“It is getting warm here. The past week the thermometer has been at 
96° in the coolest place we could find, and at seven o’clock this morning in 
the court of the house it registered 112 0 in the sun. There were three days 
of sandstorms this week, and it is on that account that work was discon¬ 
tinued two half-days.” 

Robert Francis Harper, Director . 

Haskell Oriental Museum. 

June 18, 1904. 
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rHE EXPEDITION OF THE ORIENTAL EXPLORATION 
FUND (BABYLONIAN SECTION) OF THE UNI¬ 
VERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


REPORT NO. i. 


Dr. E. J. Banks, Field Director of the Expedition (Babylonian Sec¬ 
tion) of the Oriental Exploration Fund of the University of Chicago, 
has reported that the excavations at Bismya began on December 25 , 
1903 , and that they are now proceeding to his full satisfaction. With 
the commissioner, one servant, and a consular kavass, Dr. Banks left 
Bagdad by carriage for Hilleh on December 11 . December 13 , in 
company with Koldewey, he spent examining excavations at Babylon, 
and on the following day he visited Birs Nimrud. The party reached 
Diwanieh on December 15 , and presented their letter to the muttessarif. 
No obstacles were placed in their way, and the authorities claimed that 
it would be unnecessary to take a large guard to Bismya. With two 
mounted and four foot-soldiers, and four workmen from Diwanieh, the 
party started for Bismya on December 17 , and on the second day 
reached the village of Selman, the sheikh of the El-Bedin Arabs in 
whose territory Bismya is located. They were received hospitably by 
the chief, and on the following day Dr. Banks, with about twenty 
horsemen, spent a few hours at the ruin, which is three hours from the 
village. It was the intention of the Field Director to begin the exca¬ 
vations with about forty men, but, on account of the numerous Mon- 
tefik Arabs who had wandered north to escape the fighting about 
Nasarieh, the country is unsafe. Selman, who has be^n informed by 
the Turkish authorities that he will be held responsible for the safety 
of the party, was cautious and insisted that it would be unwise to 
remain at Bismya with less than sixty armed workmen. On December 
22 men were placed at work upon two wells in what Dr. Banks believes 
to be the bed of the old canal Shatt-en-Nil, and also of a later stream 
which dried up at the breaking of the Hindieh dam. At the end of 
the second day one of the wells reached a depth of ten meters, when 
the dry sand suddenly caved in, nearly burying the workmen, and they 
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were forced to abandon this well. On December 24 work was begun 
on two more wells, and on the 25 th, as he was arranging to send to 
Hai for some water-skins and to establish a water caravan of several 
donkeys, the workmen announced that the sand seemed moist, and at 
nine o’clock on Christmas morning—the best Christmas gift possible 
—water sprang up through a hole made by a workman’s pick, and the 
water was sweet. There was great excitement among the workmen; 
they ran about the well dancing, singing, and swinging their baskets 
in the air. The Field Director was no less pleased than they, and he 
ordered a sheep to be sacrificed for their baksheesh. A third well 
progressed slowly. On December 28 water was also found in it. Thus 
one of the difficulties which have kept excavators from Bismya is 
settled, and there is every indication that the water will suffice for 
every season of the year. 

Bismya is a very large ruin, only Nippur, Warka, and perhaps 
Babylon surpassing it in extent. Its height does not exceed twelve 
meters, but it is considerably higher than Telloh, Fara, and other ruins 
where excavations have been successfully made. The length of the 
entire group of mounds, including a small low hill two hundred meters 
or so to the northwest, is 1,695 meters; the width is 840 meters. In 
a general way, the ruins form a rough and oblong square. The square 
may be described as consisting of two parts, separated by a valley 
running east and west. The northern part, which is by far the larger, 
is lined on its western edge by nearly a dozen high circular mounds, 
as if representing so many buildings apparently overlooking the canal. 
The hill gradually slopes away to the east, which Dr. Banks believes to 
be the old necropolis. The southern part is not extensive. Its highest 
hills are in the southwest corner. Dr. Banks is of the opinion that the 
mound has not been inhabited since Babylonian times. There are no 
walls visible above the surface; the few heaps of brick which the Arabs 
have collected have been mistaken for walls. The surface of the 
mound is smooth, and has not been dug over by the Arab antiquity 
hunters, as have been most other Babylonian ruins, for Bismya is so far 
from water, and in so dangerous a locality, that a single man, or a 
small company of men, could remain there for only a few hours at a time. 

Already a village has sprung up at Bismya. Scattered about the 
Field Director’s tent are many houses with women and children; three 
shops, a carpenter, and a butcher; and even street dogs have found 
their way there. 

Excavations are proceeding with a force of one hundred and forty 
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men. As yet only the surface has been scratched, and, in no place 
have they gone to a greater depth than ten meters; but wherever they 
dig they come upon some wall or tomb. The men, some of whom 
have worked in every ruin in Babylonia, agree that Bismya is by far 
the richest and the easiest to excavate. The results which are so rapidly 
coming in are evidence of this. 

“ Of the three hundred inscribed fragments which have been found 
this week a few contract tablets are perfect. Several fragments of a 
very large tablet with fine writing on each side were found twelve feet 
below the surface in room 3 . In the same room I found a nearly per¬ 
fect tablet, 5 X 8 inches, with five columns of writing on each side. 
It is still too wet to clean. The style of writing is very late Baby¬ 
lonian” (January 15 ). 

“Yesterday they came upon the immense mud walls of a palace, 
and in one of the chambers they found six tablets and a stamped brick 
of Bur Sin. I therefore take this to be the palace of that important 
king of Isin, and in a few days when the work at the temple has pro¬ 
gressed sufficiently for the present, I shall send all the workmen to this 
place” (February 17 ). 

“ Instead of keeping the men at VI it has seemed to me best to 
transfer them to III, the palace at the West Corner, which I believe is 
next in importance to the temple, and there I hope to find the remain¬ 
ing fragments of the cylinder” (March 1 ). 

The Arabs have given the Field Director much trouble. There 
seems to be a dispute about the ownership of the site of Bismya, and 
the following letters have passed between the Field Director and the 
sheikh of the Montefik : 

LETTER RECEIVED FROM ABDUL RAZAK, SHEIKH OF THE MONTEFIK. 

Mr. Banks t American: 

We have learned that you are digging in the limits of our property 
and are bringing from the ground many things. Although, according to 
the regulations and the law, no one may touch the land of another with¬ 
out the consent of the owner, yet the land which you now inhabit is actually 
included in the limits of our property, of which we have in our hands the 
title deeds describing the limits. Since you hdve come to live in this district 
without our consent and without obtaining our permission, you are doing 
business and spending money with other people who have neither power nor 
right in this district, and who can afford you no protection. Moreover, as 
you are to spend a large sum of money, it should be with us as the original 
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owners of this land. Now, as you have knowledge of this entire matter, it is 
for you to judge what is proper. 

(Signed) Abdul Razak ibn Fehad Pasha. 

REPLY TO THE LETTER OF ABDUL RAZAK. 

To the most honorable A bdul Razak , Bey: 

Sir : We have received your kind letter of the 21st in which you inform 
us that the land of Bismya belongs to you, and is included within your terri¬ 
tory according to your deed. Until the present time we have been ignorant 
of this, and, moreover, Sheikh Selman, sheikh of the El Bedin, to whom the 
Ottoman government, through the mutessarif of Diwanieh, has recommended 
us by letter, also asserts that he is the sheikh of this territory, and that no 
one else has a right to interfere with it. 

Consequently we beg you to send us your papers, that we may study 
them and judge who is in the right. However, if you wish, you may also 
write to Sheikh Selman in order to settle the matter with him. 

(Signed) Field Director of the Excavations at Bismya. 

Dr. Banks, American. 

Dr. Banks has since reported that he and Sheikh Abdul Razak have 
arranged their difficulties amicably, and that the sheikh is most friendly 
to him. 

“I am just in receipt of a telegram from Mr. Paige (the architect), 
saying that he and Mrs. Banks have arrived at Busreh. There is 
cholera in Busreh, and hence they are quarantined. The conditions 
in quarantine are extremely miserable and I have sent Hussein the 
consular kavass to help them. I expect them here in ten days 
(March 1 ).” 

Bismya is an exceedingly rich ruin, and there is not a yard of it 
without something of interest. The excavations have already demon¬ 
strated what the ruins contain, and if funds were available to employ 
several hundred workmen, not only would the security, which just at 
present is very uncertain, be perfect, but the entire ruin could be satis¬ 
factorily excavated before the expiration of the irade. The expense of 
the staff, which is by far the larger part, would not be materially 
increased. 

Robert Francis Harper, Director. 

Haskell Oriental Museum, 

May 25, 1904. 
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A FACSIMILE OF THE IRADE ISSUED BY THE TURKISH GOVERNMENT TO 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


(The firman granted permiaaion from the Sultan to conduct archasological excavation* at Biamya in Babylonia.) 
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A MAP SHOWING THE LOCATION OF BISMYA, WHERE EXCAVATIONS ARE NOW BEING MADE BY THE ORIENTAL EXPLORATION 

FUND OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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I subscribe herewith the sum of $10.00 for purposes 
of exploration and excavation under the direction of 
the Oriental Exploration Fund during the year July, 
1904-July, 1905, and thereby request enrolment in the 
General Committee and participation in the privileges 
of membership 1 therein during that period, it being 
understood that no liabilities are incurred by me in 
such enrolment. 


Signed _ 


Address (to which documents are to be sent). 


Date . 


1 The Biblical World will be sent monthly beginning with the date of this blank. 
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